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FOREWORD 



The idea of this Conference on Child Language had its 
origin in Stockholm In August of 1970, when Dr Max Gorosch, Exec- 
utive Secretary of the International Association of Applied Lin- 
guistics, asked me whether I would have any interest in helping 
to activate the Association Commission on Child Language, I 
agreed to help Mr R.W. Rutherford, Organiser of the Child Language 
Survey, York University, York, England, to whom the Executive Com- 
mittee looked for leadership. It was agreed that I would take main 
responsibility for organizing this Conference and that Mr Rutherford 
would be responsible for arranging a second conference, to be held 
in Copenhagen in August of 1972 in connection with the Biennial 
Meeting of the International Association of Applied Linguistics, 

The Center for Applied Linguistics in Washington, the 
United States affiliate of the International Association, readily 
agreed, through Dr John Lotz, former Director, and Dr Albert H, 
Marckwardt, the present Acting Director, to co-sponsor the Confer- 
ence. 

Mr C. Edward Scebold, Executive Secretary of the American 
Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL), offered not 
only to co-sponsor the Conference but to assist materially with the 
arrangements if the Conference could be held at the same time and 
place as the Annual Meeting of ACTFL, It was therefore decided 
to schedule the Conference in the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago 
on November 22, 23, and 24, 1971. 
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A final generous offer of co-sponsorship came from 
Prof, Henri Dorian, Director of the International Center for Re- 
search on Bilingualism, who offered to have the Center prepare 
a Preprint of papers received in time as well as to publish the 
Conference Report in cooperation with the Presses Universitaires , 
Universit# Laval, Quebec, 

Some twenty-four papers, out of the thirty promised, 
have been submitted and are Included in this Preprint, which will 
be distributed to those participating in the Conference and to 
preregistrants. It is hoped that the remaining authors can dis- 
tribute copies of their papers in time for them to be read crit- 
ically before the meeting. On this will depend in part the success 
of the meeting, for papers will not be read there but only discuss- 
ed in plenary session. 

The Conference subject, "The Learning of Two or More 

Languages or Dialects by Young Children, Especially Between the 

/ 

Ages of Three and Eight, With Particular Attention to the Social 
Setting, 11 will be considered by five panels of writers under the 
following topics: Home and Preschool Language Learning, Curricu- 

lar Patterns in Early Bilingual Schooling, Linguistic Factors in 
Bilingualism and Bidialectalism, Socio-Linguistics Factors in Bi- 
lingual Education and Various Aspects of Child Language. A sixth 
session, on Wednesday afternoon, will be reserved for a discussion 
of further needed research and planning for the future, especially 
for the August 1972 Conference on Child Language in Copenhagen. 
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The Conference will be open to all interested persons. 
Requests for preregistration may be directed to Mr C. Edward 
Scebold , Executive Secretary, American Council cm the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages, 62 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10011* 

In conclusion, I should like to thank all those who 
are making possible this meeting of researchers in the field of 
child language, notably Dr Max Goroseh, Dr John Lotz, Dr Albert 
H, Marckwardt, Mr C. Edward Scebold, and especially Prof. Henri 
Dorion and his colleagues at the International Center for Research 
on Bilingualism. 



Theodore Andersson 

Professor of Spanish and Education 
The University of Texas at Austin 
Conference Co-Chairman 



Austin, Texas 
September 17, 1971 
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CONFERENCE DN CHILD LANGUAGE 



Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
November 22-24, 1971 



Sponsored by the International Association of Applied Lin— 
guisties and its Commission on Child Language (Stockholm), 
the Center for Applied Linguistics (Washington) f and the 
American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
(New York). 

Conference Co-Chairmens Theodore Andersson, Professor of 
Spanish and of Education, The University of Texas at 
Austin, and R.W, Rutherford, Organiser, Child Language 
Survey, York University, York, England, 

Conference Subject! The learning of two or more languages 
or dialects by young children, especially between the 
ages of 3 and 8, with particular attention to the social 
setting* 



Purpose: (l) To contribute to the work of the International 

Association of Applied Linguistics by seeking the collab- 
oration of researchers in child language on this side of 
the Atlantic? (2) to identify researchers and to stimu- 
late further research, especially in the learning of two 
or more languages or dialects by young children; ( 3 ) to 
seek ways of applying the results of such research to 
schooling, with a view to improving our educational prac- 
tices, especially in the rapidly developing field of bi- 
lingual education • 

Section I - Home and Preschool Language Learning 



Monday, November 22, 9-11 a#m« 

Chairman: Alfred S. Hayes, Director, Language in Educa- 

tion Program, Center for Applied Linguistics, Washington, 
D.C. 

Recorder: G , Richard Tucker, Assistant Professor of Psy- 

chology, McGill University, Montreal. 

Panel: Chester C# Christian, 3r*, Director, Intsr^American 

Institute, The University of Texas at El Paso, “Differ- 
ential Response to Language Stimuli Before Age 3: A Case 

Study • H 

Rogelio Diaz-Guerrero, HUD., and Rosario Ahumeda de 
Diaz, Director, Centro de Investigaciones Pedagogies©, 
Mexico City, M The Acquisition of Verbs in 3, 4, and 5- 
Year-Old Mexican Kindergarden Children*” 

* Participants whose communication i® preprinted herein. 



* Ragnhild SSderbergh, Docent, Institute of Northern 
Languages t University of Stockholm, "A Linguistic Study 
of a Swedish Preschool Child 1 © Gradual Acquisition of 
Reading Ability 11 and "Swedish Children's Acquisition of 
Syntax; A Preliminary Report*" 

* Roy UJ. Alford, Educational Development Specialist, 
Early Childhood Education, Appalachia Educational Labo- 
ratory, Inc*, Charleston, UJ. i/a*, "Appalachia Preschool 
Education Program; A Home-Oriented Approach." 

* Dane ffi# Christian, Lecturer in Anthropology, The 
University of Alabama in Birmingham, "Style and Dialect 
Selection by Hindi-Bho jpuri Speaking Children" and "Bi- 
lingual Development in a Tuio-Year-Old Gujarat i-English 
Learning Child." 

* Ilonka Schmidt-flflackey, Docteur fee Lettres, Profes- 
setjr, Ddpartement de Langue et de Linguiatique, Univer- 
sity Laval, Quebec, Canada, "Language Strategies of the 
Bilingual Family*" 

Section II - Curricular Patterns in Early Bilingual Schooling 



Monday, November 22, 2-4 p .m* 

Chairmans Domes E# Alatis, Associate Dean, Institute 
of Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown University, 
UJashington, D.C*, and Executive Director, TESQL* 

Recorders A1 Ramirez, Director of Curriculum, Region 
One, Education Service Center, Edinburg, Texas* 

Panel; Robert 0. U/ilson, Director, Consultants in Total 
Education, Ins*, Los Angeles, California, "Assumptions 
for Bilingual Instruction in the Primary Grades of Nava- 
jo Schools •" 

Rosa G* de Inclan, Consultant on Bilingual Education, 
Dade County Public Schools, Miami, Florida, "An Updated 
Report on Bilingual Schooling in Dade County, Including 
Results of a Recent Evaluation." 

* UJallace E. Lambert, Professor of Psychology, and G. 

Richard Tucker, Assistant Professor of Psychology, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada, "The Home/School Language 
Switch Program in the St* Lambert Elementary School, Grades 
K through 5." 

Shari Nedler, Director, and Dudith Lindfors, Resour- 
ce Specialist, Early Childhood Learning Systems Design, 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, Austin, 

Texas, "A Comprehensive Bilingual Program for Disadvan- 
taged Spanish-Speaking Preschool Children*" 
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Charles H* Herbert, Or*, Director, Regional Project 
Office, Bilingual Teacher Training, San Bernardino Coun- 
ty Schools, San Bernardino, California, "Initial Reading 
in Spanish for Bilinguals*" 



Virginia Hoffman, Curriculum Design Specialist, Con- 
sultants in Total Education, Inc*, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, "Question-Generation by First-Graders* A Heuristic 
model*" 

Section III - Linguistic Factors in Bilingualism and Bidia- 

lectalism 



Tuesday, November 23, 9-11 a*m* 

Chairman* Vera P. 3ohn, Associate Professor of Psycho- 
logy and Education, and Director, Lemguag© and Behavior 
Program, Yeshiva University, Nauj York, N*Y* 

Recorder* Dillon Platero, Director, Rough Rock Demons- 
tration School, Chinle, Arizona, and First Vice Presi- 
dent, National Indian Education Association, Minneapo- 
lis, Oflinnesota* 

* Panel: Mary Ritchie Key, Assistant Professor of Linguistics, 

University of California at Irvine, "Some Grammatical 
Structures of Child Black English*" 

* Rodney Young, Assistant Professor of Education, The 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, "Development of Se- 
mantic Categories in Bilingual Spanish and Navajo Chil-- 
dren*" 

* Merrill Siuain, Ph*D* Candidate, University of 
California at Irvine, and Project Officer, Bilingual 
Education Project, Modern Language Center, Ontario Ins- 
titute for Studies in Education, Toronto, Canada, "The 
Learning of Yes/No Questions by Children Uiho Had Heard 
French and English from Birth*" 

* Bernard Spolsky, Associate Professor of Linguistics 
end Elementary Education, The University of Neuj Mexico, 
Albuquerque, and UJayne Holm, Principal, Rock Point Bear- 
ding School, Rock Point, Arizona, "Bilingualism in the 
Six-Year-Old Navajo Child*" 

* Serafina Krear, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California, "De- 
velopment of Pre-Reading Skills in a Second Language or 
Dialect*” 
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Section IU - 5ocio-Hngul©tic Factor© in Bilingual Education 



Tuesday* November 23, 2-4 p#m# 

Chairman* H.H* Stern, Director, (Tiodern Language Center, 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto, Ca- 
nada* 

Recorder: Frances Sussna, Executive Director, multi- 

cultural Institute, San Francisco, California, 

Panel: Rolf Kjolseth, Associate Professor of Sociology, Uni- 

versity of Colorado, and President, Research Committee on 
Sociolinguistics, International Sociological Association, 
“The •Problem 1 of Chicano Talk Which IsnH,* 1 

* Aaron Bar-Adon, Professor of Linguistics, The Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin, “Child Bilingualism in an Immi- 
grant Society • “ 

* Robert L, Muekley, Chairman, Department of English 
and Linguistics, Inter American University of Puerto Rico, 
“After Childhood, Then UJhat? An Dvervieui of Ethnic Lan- 
guage Retention (ELRET) Programs in the United States." 

* Sarah Gudschinsky, Literacy Coordinator, Summer Ins- 
titute of Linguistics, and Professor of Linguistics, The 
University of Texas at Arlington, "Literacy in the Mother 
Tongue and Second Language Learning. “ 

* Joshua A. Fishman, Visiting Professor, Hebrew Univer- 

sity, Jerusalem, and Director, International Research Pro- 
ject on Language Planning Processes, Israeli Section, on 
leave from Yeshiva Un£y e £ 8 *Lty, 1970-1972, "Varieties of 
Bilingual Education in Israel: The Jewish Picture" and 

"Socio-Political Patterns of Bilingual and Bidialectal 
Educations A General Theoretical model*" 

A, Bruce Gaarder, Assistant Director, Division of 
College Programs, Bureau of Educational Personnel Devel- 
opment, U.S* Office of Education, "Language Maintenance 
or Language Shift* The Prospect for Spanish in the Unit- 
ed States#" 

Section V - Various Aspects of Child Language 



Wednesday, November 24, 9-11 a.m. 

Chairman: Albert H* Marckwardt, Professor of English and 

Linguistics, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, 
and Interim Executive Director, Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics, Washington, D#C* 

Recorder: Mario Benitez, Vice President and Dean of the 

School of Arts & Sciences, Texas A & I University, Kings- 
ville, Texas* 
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* Penal; W.H. Giles, Founder-Director, The Toronto French 
School, Inc. f "Cultural Contrasts in English-French 
Bilingual Instruction in the Early Grades." 



* William F* Mackey, Professor of Linguistics, Laval 
University, and Researcher, International Center for Re- 
search on Bilingualism, Quebec, P.Q., Canada, "Free Lan- 
guage Alternation in Early Childhood Education." 

* Glenn 3 . Doman, M.D., Director, Institutes for the 
Achievement of Human Potential, Philadelphia, "How Brain- 
Damaged Children Learn to Read." 

* Eleanor Thonie, Director-Psychologist , Marysville 
Reading-Learning Center, , Marysville, California, "The 
Dual-Language Learning Process in Young Children," 

* Dohn Macnaraara, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada, "The Cognitive 
Strategies of Language Learning*" 

* Ralph Robinett, Project Manager, Spanish Curricula 
Development Center, Miami Beach, Florida, "Curriculum Dev- 
lopmont for Bilingual Education*" 

Section VI - Planning for the Future 



Wednesday, November 24, 2-4 p,m* 

A committee consisting of the section chairman and 
recorders will submit for general discussion a report 
on possible ways of following up on this Conference and 
of preparing for another conference on child language, 
to be held in Copenhagen in August of 1972 in connection 
with the meeting of the International Association of Ap- 
plied Linguistics, 



* Virginia Streiff 
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Chester Christian, Director 
Inter-American Institute 
The University of Texas 
El Paso, Texas 79968 

DIFFERENTIAL RESPONSE TO LANGUAGE STIMULI BEFORE AGE 3 : 

A CASE STUDY 

Chester C. Christian, Jr. 

The case study which provides data for the following report 
not only is still in progress at the present writing, but is at 
a stage in which it is impossible to derive even tentative con- 
clusions with respect to the most important of the hypotheses 
being tested. The report is being written at this time in the 
hope of eliciting suggestions with respect to further techniques 
of experimentation and observation.^" 

The basic hypotheses attempt to state the most favorable 
conditions for the learning, retention, and continuing develop- 
ment of abilities in a minority language throughout the life- 
time of the person. In general, it is assumed that although 
children are capable of becoming skilled in the use of two of 
more languages before the age of six, practical ability to use 
a minority language may be lost rapidly after that age unless 
certain conditions are met. Some of these conditions are 
thought to be the followings 1) continuing exclusive or almost 
exclusive use of the minority language by a person of the child's 
household in speaking with the child; the greater the prestige of 
this person in the view of the child, the more favorable the 
prognosis for continuing use and development of the language; 

2) development of literacy in the minority language; the earlier 
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the development of literacy, and the more completely abilities 
are developed before learning the majority language, the more 
favorable the prognosis? 3) absence of television or highly 
restricted viewing of shows in the majority language? the 
less time spent in viewing television presented in the majority 
language, the greater the possibility of preserving and develop- 
ing the minority language? and 4) use of the minority language 
in teaching the child academic subjects other than language? 
the higher the prestige of the teacher and the more academic 
the subject, the greater the possibility of continuing 

3 

development of the minority language. 

The key concept in these statements is regarded as 
"prestige," and the degree of success or failure of bilingual 
education in the home or in the school is considered proportionate 
to the degree to which prestige is associated with each language 
being learned. In this respect, the following generalizations 
may be subsumed under the hypotheses previously stated: la) 

the person of least prestige in most households is the family 
servant, and the father the person of greatest prestige (even 
though— —or perhaps because — emotional ties to the mother are 
usually strongest) ? 2a) the prestige of a language is in propor- 
tion to the degree to which one is literate in that language? 

3a) the prestige of a language is proportionate to the degree 
to which the family responds to the mass media, especially 
television programs, presented in that language? 
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in the iXnrfced States, 

and 4a}y^the most prestigious subjects in school are those 
associated with cognitive development, and the least presti- 
gious those associated with emotive activities. 

In view of the above considerations, the parents of Raquel, 
the subject presently under consideration, decided to speak 
only Spanish to her at home, although it is the second language 
of her father and the family lives in an English-speaking 

4 

neighborhood. She was expected to learn English as a second 
language largely from playmates. There is no television set 
in the home. With respect to written language, they decided 
to teach her to read and write in Spanish first, while learn- 
ing to speak. English, so that before entering school she would 
be literate in Spanish and understand spoken English. 

In the personal sense, their language policies were 
chosen for practical, psychological, and socio-cultural reasons, 
with the purpose of giving the child highly developed capabi- 
lities in at least two languages, motivation to use each of 
the languages as permament vehicles of spoken and written ex- 
pression, favorable attitudes toward those who speak each of 
them, and a deep understanding of the socio— cultural value 
systems associated with each, with preference given to Spanish 
as a vehicle of personal experience and relationships , and to 
English for the manipulation of cognitive structures. These 
purposes are considered desirable by Raquel ' s parents for 
most children living in bilingual communities in the United 
States whose home language is Spanish. 

ERLC 
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At the present writing, Raquel has spent eight of the 
twenty months she has been using words in South America (Peru 
and Colombia) , including time periods during which she was 
fourteen to nineteen and twenty— eight to thirty— one months of 
age* Her response to English was developed almost entirely, 
therefore, between the ages of nineteen and twenty— eight months, 
diminishing in the subsequent five months, to understanding of 
only a few words and use of no more than three of four, There- 
fore the present report emphasizes response to Spanish language 
stimuli, including spoken words, names of letters, various 
forms of writing, sentences, numbers, illustrations, recordings, 
and one television series* 

From the age of nine to fourteen months, active vocabulary 
was limited to approximately six words in Spanish: mam& , papa , 
Raquel , gracias , no , and ya * During the following five months, 
spent in Lima, Peru, approximately twenty words ware added. 

Upon returning to the United States at the age of nineteen 
months, rapid vocabulary development began within three weeks, 
and during the twentieth month at least thirty-six new words 
were used, all in Spanish. In addition, four letters, a^, b, c^, 
and e were recognized and named at sight* Raquel 1 s first 
original sentence was produced at twsnty^ssvan months* Escribe 
algo." 

Although it may be to a degree coincidental, rapid vocabulary 
development began with the gift of a Spanish alphabet book with 
large clear capital letters, no words, and rather abstract 
^ illustrations. Raquel was more interested in the 

ERJC 
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letters than in the illustrations, and between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-four months she learned to recognize twenty- 
four letters, eleven written words Cone-inch capital letters 
written with bail-point pen on 3x5 cards ) „ and had attempted 
to write several letters, reproducing in recognizable form the 
written a, e, and o, calling the written letter by its Spanish 
name. A month later she was able to read ten more words upon 
sight only, and an additional six after hearing the letters 
pronounced , 

By the age of twenty-five months her active Spanish voca- 
bulary was more than 300 words, but she had used only five 
words in English; bye-bye , okay , Susy (her next door play- 
mate), water , and this . In other words, during the time in 
the United states that she was adding approximately fifty words 
per month to her active Spanish vocabulary, she was adding » 
only one per month to her English vocabulary, in spite of al- 
most daily contact with neighborhood children who spoke only 
English, She insisted that they "understand" her Spanish 
rather than attempting to communicate with them in English, 

At the age of two years her father administered a Spanish 
version of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test used in one of 
the bilingual elementary school programs, and she scored a 
mental age of 2 years and 2 months. Her score in English was 
zero. 
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One assumption related to the learning of written Spanish 
first was that it would be learned more rapidly than English 
might be, due to the predictability and clarity of the sound 
system and the close correspondence between the sound and the 
writing systems-.- This was partially verified by the fact that 
Raquel wanted to make the systems even more predictable and less 
ambiguous, with a still closer correspondence between the 
speaking and writing systems. 

For example, she insisted that the "W" was an inverted 
"M" and at first refused to pronounce the term "ve-doble . " She 
had learned the term "ve" for the "B," and refused to use the 
same term for the "V." She did not regard it appropriate to 
use a sound for a double letter, such as "LL" or "CH." Although 
she learned to make these distinctions, it was with much reluctance 
and continuing skepticism. 

At the age of twenty-one months she was given a set of blocks 
in order to be able to learn to put letters together to form 
words, and of course several of the Spanish letters were not 
included. She apparently missed them, because several months 
later when she saw a written "£}" she repeated the term for it j 

again and again, with all the thrill of having seen an old friend. 

In the meantime, she had been given a set of plastic lower-case | 

letters with magnets to attach to a slate; she favored the | 

I 

letters similar to capitals and those which did not change name 
when reversed or inverted. 
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Shortly after receiving the blocks, she noticed the 
typewriter and tried to put her blocks on top of the keys, 
matching them to the typewriter letters. She likes to "write" 
with the typewriter, but still thinks of it as a machine to 
produce individual letters, not words and sentences. 

During this period from twenty to twenty-five months " 
she seemed to live in a world of letters, discovering them 
on signs, in newspapers, and through her environment — although 
largely in English sets, of course. For example, at twenty-two 
months she was so impressed by the huge letters spelling out 
SAFEWAY on a store that she cried to climb up and play with 
them. When she saw an advertisement for K— MART in the news- 
paper at twenty- four months, she pointed to the name and 
said " tienda . " 

From the age of twenty-five to twenty-eight months, although 
play with words and letters continued on much the same basis as 
before, generally with Raquel ' s father, her interest in both 
letters and words declined steadily. She treated these 
sessions with ever less seriousness, laughing and often res- 
ponding in nonsense syllables. One reason seemed to be an 
increasing interest in other forms of language play and graphic 
representation , 

During this time she accepted English from non-Spanish 
speakers, understanding most of what was said to her in simple 
terms, but would protest if her father used English with her, 
shaking her head and saying, "no, no, no, no, no." 
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Although Raquel's parents do not have a television set, 
she viewed television while in Lima at her grandparents' home 
from the age of fourteen to nineteen months. She was interested 
in only one program, "Topo Gigio," and this interest extended 
to a recording of songs from the program, which she insisted 
on having played five or six times each day • However , she did 
not become interested in hearing other records until a year 
later, when her father acquired several records being used in 
a bilingual program. Of these, she first responded with great 
enthusiasm exclusively to a recording by iuz Bermejo, wanted to 
hear it constantly, and did not want any other record to be played. 
This record, and no other, was "mtfsica para ninos . " 

However, two weeks later another record was chosen as 
"mfisica para ninos" and she no longer wanted to hear Luz Bermejo. 

In this way she changed her enthusiasm regularly every one or 
two weeks. She generally responded by dancing enthusiastically 
for an hour or more at a time, and repeating words and phrases 
heard on the record. During the period of intense interest in 
one record, she would reject violently all others, even previous 
favorites , 

This pattern was also followed in her reactions to other 
language stimuli. For example, from twenty-five to twenty-eight 
months she became interested in drawing, and would reject written 
symbols? "mamS" became a drawing of mamS , and she did not want 
the word to be written. 
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Although she continued to play with English-speaking 
children only, Raquel's active vocabulary in English continued 
to expand by only two or three words per month. 

At the age of twenty-eight months, she went for a visit 
with her. mother to her grandparents' home in Lima, remaining 
seven weeks. During this period of time, she forgot almost 
all the English she had learned, and lost interest in reading 
and also in responding to words spelled orally. Her response 
to the latter was by repeating the letters very rapidly rather 
than saying the word. Her only utterance in English during the 
week following this visit was in response to her father, when he 
told her, "You are a lovely girl." She replied, "Thank you. 

Please." After another month in Bogott, however, her response 
to this remark in English was, "No. Soy Raquelita," ’ 

In BogotS, during her thirtieth month, her interest in 
reading was revived when her brother, sixteen months younger, 
began to receive books. At the age of fourteen months, he would 
respond with Spanish vowel sounds upon seeing a book, writing 
instrument, or paper. She would then "correct" him, as well j 

as taking his book away from him. j 

! 

During this month she also began to draw, first faces, then | 

adding bodies, legs, and arms, and assigning names to her 
drawings. She was not much interested in attempting to write 
letters or words, but usually asked for materials by saying, 

"Quiero eseribir" rather than "Quiero dibujar . " She apparently 
does not distinguish clearly between the two activities. 
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At the present writing, the family has returned to El Paso, 
Texas, and has been joined by Karen, a half-sister of Raquel , 
who began to learn Spanish at age five and used it until one 
year before leaving for India at age fourteen, where within two 
years her ability to understand it apparently diminished rapidly, 
and she lost the ability to speak it in normal conversation, 

This also happened with a younger brother and sister, who had 
learned Spanish from a maid simultaneously with English, How- 
ever, an older sister who learned Spanish later (after age seven) , 
but who became highly literate in the language, seems to have 
retained almost her full abilities after four years in India 
out of contact with it. 

Since Karen speaks English to her father and step-mother, 
Raquel has become more interested in the language, and at the 
age of thirty-one months, has just begun imitating sounds 
consistently, whether they represent new vocabulary items in 
English or in Spanish, and whether or not she understands their 
meaning. She asks the name of almost everything new that she 
sees, and repeats it carefully. 

Also, she seems now much more interested in reading words 
than in letters. It seems reasonable to predict that between 
the ages of three and five years she will learn to read books 
in Spanish and to speak English fluently. 

This prediction is based upon the expectation of rela- 
tively greater strength of family as opposed to school and 
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community influences , however , with the crucial factors being 
the continuing use of the minority language by both parents 
and the development of literacy in it through home instruc- 
tion before literacy in the majority language is imposed by 
formal public education. 

The two forces later most capable of destroying the full 
capabilities of the child in the home language , the parents 
believe, are television and the public schools. Their commu- 
nity, through its proximity to Mexico, offers public and pri- 
vate education as well as television in Spanish, but neither 
commands the resources— or the prestige— that television and 
public education command in the United States. Furthermore, 
the purpose of the parents is not to make the minority lan- 
guage the only or even principal language of the child, but 
to create a balance between the languages where almost all 
social and psychological factors are weighted in favor of the 
majority language, 

in this process, bilingual education in the public schools 
is seen as a possible ally, but at the same time there is rea- 
son to suspect that it may, through association of more pres- 
tigious persons and language activities with English, sabotage 
the structures it attempts or pretends to build. The parents 
in this case consider it their duty, therefore, to put all 
their weight— all their prestige in the view of their child- 
ren— on the side of the minority language. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1, One valuable set of suggestions has already been received, 
though indirectly, through the recommendation by Theodore 
Andersson of the book by Glen Daman, "How to Teach Your Baby 
to Read. " 

If will be clear that some of the errors of technique in 
teaching the child under consideration to read could have been 
avoided by consulting this book a year ago. There should have 
been, for example, more emphasis on words written in lower-case 
letters. However, in the present case neither size nor color 
of letters seems to have been of the importance one might expect 
from reading the book. Raquel easily reads standard pica type, 
but does favor larger letters. 

2. A "forgotten" language may be re-learned rapidly later, 
however, and with more accurate pronunciation than would 
otherwise be possible. But the writer has observed children 

t 

whose parents were born and reared in Latin America speak Spanish 
with much hesitation and with an English accent, although they 
had earlier learned to speak it rapidly and with a standard 
accent. In these cases, prestige may be associated, albeit 
unconsciously, with hesitating, accented speech in the minority 
language . 
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3. The two greatest weaknesses of most bilingual programs where 
Spanish is used seem to be the lesser prestige of the language 
as compared with English, which results in its functioning 

as a crutch to be used only in case of emergency, and the 
discontinuance of its use as soon as the most severe and obvious 
stage in the emergency is past. With this attitude prevailing, 
it is hardly surprising that pupils in general would continue to 
regard it as a weak secondary means of communication in school, 
nor that use of it as an officially tolerated jargon should do 
little to improve the self-image of those pupils who use it as 
a home language . 

4. Raquel was born in El Paso, Texas on January 14, 1969. Her 
mother is Peruvian, but began to study English at the age of 

six years in a U . S . -sponsored school, continuing for eleven years 
and becoming a bilingual secretary after graduation. Her father 
began to study Spanish as an adult, and has taught Mexican-American 
and foreign students in Spanish for a total of eight years, be- 
ginning in 1959, and developing a progressively stronger interest 
in and association with bilingual education since that time, 

5. The transition described by Carol Chomsky as necessary in 
English is not necessary in Spanish, and this should allow much 
more rapid development in Spanish reading. See "Reading, Writing, 
and Phonology," Harvard Educational Review , Vol . XL, No. 2 (May 
1970), p. 297. "It is highly likely that the child, however, in 
the beginning stages of reading, does assume that the orthography 
is in some sense "regular" with respect to pronunciation. In 
order to progress to moe complex stages of reading, the child 

must abandon this early hypothesis, and come eventually to 

22 
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interpret written symbols as corresponding to more abstract 
lexical spellings. Normally he is able to make this transition 
unaided as he matures and gains experience both with the sound 
structure of his language and with reading. 
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Ragnhild Soderbergh : 



Sw e dish Children's Acquisition of Syntax : A Preliminary Report- 

The aim of this project is to examine the development of Swedish 
speaking children's syntax from the appearance of the first two— word 
sentences until all the basic syntactical rules are mastered. 

So far no systematic studies of Swedish speaking children's syntax 
have been carried out. Realizing that every child learning his mother 
tongue has got his individual language which cannot be interpreted 
without a thorough knowledge of the child's environment, habits and 
experience - his "cultural context" - we abandoned the idea of a 
statistical examination of a great many children where every child is 
recorded for only a couple of hours. Instead we chose to make a deep 
study of a few children. 

Following Bellugi, Brown, Gvozdev, Lenneberg and others, who state 
that the first two-word sentences appear at age 1 1/2 to 2 and that 
the basic syntactical development is finished at age 3 to 4, we 
decided to start with children 1 1/2 to 2 years old and to follow 
their linguistic development during two years. 

Finally we chose six children, four girls and two boys, all first 
born. The parents have got university or college education and the 
children are all nursed in their homes. 

The children are recorded in their homes for half an hour every 
second week. One of the parents or a nurse is present at the recording 
playing and talking with the child. There are normally three of us 
assisting at those recordings. One is helping the parents to provoke 
speech and is trying to guide the games in such a way that they give 
the child an opportunity of talking as much as possible. Another is 
keeping an eye on the recorders and the microphones, which have often 
to be moved from one end of the room to the other. The third person is 
a kind of reporter, commenting in a low voice on what the child is 
doing, what is happening in the room etc. These comments are recorded 
on a stereo recorder (Tandberg), channel one. A synchronous recording 
of the conversation between child and adults is made on channel 2. 

To record the conversation between child and adults, our chief 
aid, however, is a Nagra recorder with two microphones, one of which 
is reserved for the child. 
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To elicit as much speech as possible from the children we bring 
with us toys and pictures. To provoke the children to say full sen- 
tences we have tried to choose pictures where something is happening . 
Otherwise there is a danger that they resort to pointing at the things 
in the pictures all the time, talking in one-word sentences, either 
asking "what" or saying "there" or -possibly - the names of the things. 

Another way to provoke speech has been to show new toys to the child 
and to play with these toys when the parents are not present. Then one 
of the parents is summoned and the child is asked to show mummy or daddy 
the toys and tell what we have just been doing. 

Testa have also been tried - on a very moderate scale - mostly to get 
an idea of the children's understanding of different syntactic structure 
(questions, commandments , subject-predicate, subject-predicate-object etc.), 
finally we have a very useful and necessary collaboration with the parents, 
who do not only act as interpreters but also supply us with information 
about the daily life of their children, what they say and do etc. 

The recordings are transcribed as soon as possible after the sessions. 

The transcriptions are morphematic, except when it is impossible to under- 
stand what a child says. Then a phonematie transcription is made of the 
incomprehensible word. 

The transcription is written in two columns : in the left hand col umn 
the conversation between child and adults is rendered, in the right hand 
column the reporter's comment is given"* - . 

A very short abstract (in iDngli^i translation) is the following ; 



Child 


: Boil. 

It is boiling, 
Now it boiled. 


he puts the cofiea-pot 
a saucer turned upside 


on 

down 


Adult 


i You must lay the table. 






Child 


s Mm. 








I have got no paper. 


looks towards his mother 



The idea of making synchronous comments on a tape recorder I got from 
I)r Grace Shugar at the conference on child language held in Brno, 

Q October 1970. 
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Two assistants are transcribing the same recording : for greater 
correctness they are working independantly of each other. Then the 
two versions are compared and every discrepancy between the two is 
marked. Finnaly' a third person, the editor, listens to the recordings 
a last time, and on base of the two transcriptions makes the final 
version, trying to decide about the passages where the transcriptions 
differ. Often it is obvious that one of the transcriptions is the 
right one, sometimes the right version is a mixture of the two tran- 
scriptions. In very problematic cases the editor and the two assistants 
listen to the passage together and try to make a decision. 

The project started on the first of September 1970, We are four 
persons engaged in it ; two full-time assistants who are at the 
same time preparing their doctoral dissertat ions , a half-time secretary 
and myself. Hi very week three recordings are taken, and to make one 
single transcription takes about 10 hours, Uvery recording, then , 
requires 30 hours 1 work totally before the manuscript can be handed 
over to the typist. Under these conditions there is not much time to 
analyze the material systematically . We Brill have to leave that 
until the two-year period is finished. 

Nevertheless we have been able to make many useful observations 
which will be good starting points for our future analyses. 

The first thing we observed was that all the children are extremely 
different from each other in spite of their rather homogenous social 
setting. Come are normally very gay and happy, others rather sulky. 

3ome have a steady temper, others a more fluctuating, Most children 
we !.-e willing to collaborate with us and to take part in the games and 
tests. But in one case we met with a stubborn resistance. 

As regards speech, two are extremely talkative (one boy and one girl), 
three are moderately talkative and one little girl is almost completely 
silent. This girl, however, had developed a whole system of gesture^ which 
she used together with IT yes M and M no n and a few nouns. Moreover she turned 
out to be unusually “social 11 , extremely willing to collaborate, good - 
humoured and happy. To get something out of this girl we had to test her 
unde r 3 1 arid i ng of language, and therefore constructed questions to find 
out whether she knew the different types of clauses (declarative, interro- 
gative, imperative), if she understood the subject-object relation, if 
she knew the meanings of certain prepositions etc. Thanks to the girl ! s 
willingness to collaborate, we got rather good results, and we also used 
the tests with the other children to check if understanding precedes 
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production. As regards the prepositions we made the following observations 

1. During a certain period the child only understands a few prepositions, 
such as "in”, "behind”. 

2* hater the child understands most prepositions quite well but uses them 
incorrectly . Often one single preposition is used in a great many cases, 
preferably "in” , 

As an example the following experiment may serve* We hid several toys t 
one under a pillow, one behind a pillow and one in a handbag. We gave 
the child instructions where to find the toys, and she succeeded very well, 
looking behind the pillow (not touching it) to find the toy behind, lifting 
the pillow to find the toy under etc. Immediately afterwards the mother 
took the toy which had been under the pillow, asking "Where did you find 
this? 11 The girl answered " in the pillow"* Her mother tried to make the 
girl correct herself and said "No, you did not find it in the pillow, 
did you? You found it - " "In the sofa 11 the girl cried out happily. 

Brown, Bellugi and others have shown that the earliest sentences of the 
children are "telegraphic " , containing only the eontentives of the clause, 
which are also the words with heavy stress. We have noticed the same thing. 
But we have also observed the development of the unstressed words , and 
then we have noticed that at certain periods there appear some grumbling 
sounds where there should be an article, a preposition, a pronoun etc* 

Some weeks later these sounds are here and there replaced with something 
very much resembling the correct unstressed word, until finally the word 
is there* This might be compared with a much earlier stage in the linguistic 
development of the child, when it is practising intonational patterns with 
nonsense words. Little by little these patterns are filled out with the 
first real words* 

It also seems evident to ua that children practise language* At an 
early stage our children were practicing si ngle words . One of our girls 
was once trying to say the same word again and again while she was putting 
her doll to bed % /bgba / /baba/ etc. The word she tried to say was 
/bg.da/, which means "make the bed". 

Later in their linguistic development the children practice sentences. 

One and the same sentence can be uttered up to ten times with different 
word order and different intonation. One or two tries might give a correct 
result, but this is almost never the last try* The other tries usually 
^ give ungrammatical sentences. 

ERIC 

It also see®s evident that imitation plays a great part in the linguistic 
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development of the child s Here the communication parent-child i s most 
r :vc?ilirif> Our most advanced ehildren have parents who talk a great 
deal with (not to ) their children and who listen to them, trying to 
understand, what they say* These parents often "translate" (not correct) 
and develop what their children say in order to cheek that they are on 
line with each ocher, The child might for instance say ; "Dolly eat !i * Then th 
father says : 11 Shall Dolly eat? Yes* ^tre is a saucer and a spoon. Mow 
v/e let Dolly eat". Such translations or "imitation* with expansiou'^nado 
by bhe parent seem to be of ^reat importance to strengthen the right stn-ctu 
ral patterns. As mentioned above the child often nrac tices semantically 
the same sentence a/tain and again with different syntactic structures. 

When one or two of these tries are right, the child evidently knows how 
to produce a correct sentence. Then it is essential to nave these potential 
patterns strengthened - 

With tne three best speaking children in our group there is mutual 
coromunication and understanding parent - child, and parents and child 
have a rich linguistic and non-linguist ic context in ooirimou to which they 
perpetually refer and which we - as visitors - must all the time ask 
about. One reason for this unusually good communication parents — child 
is, that in all three cases one of the parents - or both , alternatively - 
are together with their child most part of the day* 

With the children that do not speak so well this common context is 
lacking and it is evident that parent and child do not talk so much to- 
gether except for the sessions when the children are recorded* The 
children are all day nursed by young girls, 17 * 19 .years old, In the 
case of the non-speaking, gesturing child, however, the mutual communi- 
cation parent - child is quite good, but ths child here is left all day 
with a nurse that is passive and silent* 

We have also noticed that the ehildren often try very hard to say what 
they want to say. Talking is hard work for them, Especially when they try 
to produce sentences longer than two words, if they still belong to bhe 
two-word stage* Stuttering seems to be a very common phenomenon* Very 
often the child breaks off a sentence two to three times and begins anew 
until he succeeds moderately well. 
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use the term coined by Brown and Bellugi 
Ursula Bellugi, Three Processes in the Child 
Syntax, M IT 1964. 
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These are some glimpses of such observations as wa have been able 
to make during our first year of recording. Later we shall make a 
systematical description in terms of phrase structure grammar and 
transformational grammar. If time permits we shall also try to check 
some of the results of the longitudinal deep study by making a statistical 
study of 100 children aged two to four* Such a study is necessary for us 
to be able to make statements about Swedish speaking children ! s language 
in general » although it is not the right way to take if you want an 
allround picture of the syntactical development of the child from two 
to four , where extreme attention must be paid to non-linguistic factors f 
particularly the setting and equipment of each child# 
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Ragnhild Soderbergh : 



Re ad in/? in Early Childhood . 



This paper is a summary of my hook "Reading in Early Childhood, 

A Linguistic Study of a Swedish Preschool Child’s Gradual Acquisition 
of Reading Ability" (Stockholm 1971). 

I have closely studied a child learning to read from the age of 
two years and four months by the method accounted for by Glenn Homan 
in his book "How to Teach Your Baby to Read" (New York 1964 ), By this 
method the child learns whole words as entities. I have shown how the 
child, as it learns more and more words, gradually breaks down these 
words inte smaller units ; first morphemes, then graphemes. At last the 
child arrives at an understanding of the correspondences between sound 
(phoneme) and letter (grapheme) and is able to read any new word through 
analysis and synthesis. In my experiment this stage is reached after 14 
months of reading, i.e, when the child is three years and a half. 

The findings of this study have been viewed in the light of recent 
linguistic theories as presented by research workers in child language 
inspired by Chomsky - such as Brown, Bellugi and Lenneherg. 



Chapter One, 

Learning to read. Theories and methods confronted with different 
linguistic theories , 

In this chapter a short summary is given of the debate on reading 
in the USA in the 1950s, The authors main source here has been Jeanne 
Chall "Learning to Read, The Great Debate" (New York 196 ?)* 

According to Jeanne Chall there are - theoretically - two domina- 
ting methods in reading instruction, the phonics method and the rea- 
ding-!’ or-meaning method. In practice however there is often a mix- 
ture between the two. 

The pure phonics method implies that the pupil is taught the 
letters of the alphabet and the corresponding sounds. Then he is 
taught to read by "sounding and blending", i.e, he sunds out the new 
words and then synthesizes the sounds so that the right word is 
produced. 

The sponsors of the reading-f or-meaning method oppose this - as 
they think - unnatural and boring way of reading and instead teach 
whole words and sentences from the very beginning, thus giving their 
pupils at once the experience of what are the ultimate goals of rea- 
ding: comprehension, appreciation and - finnally - application, 

oU 
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In the pure phonies method the child is presented with the code 
and taught how to ass it. In the extreme reading-for-meaning method 
the child is not Seaght. the code, 

Jeanne Ohall hs s summarized the results of recent research in 
England and the USA ■ methods in beginning reading and arrives at 
the folloviiig conclusion': : "Early stress on code learning ,,, not only 
produces better word recognition and spelling, but also makes it easier 
for the child eventually to read with understanding" (Chail, p. 85), 

Chall gains support for the view that an early acquisition of the 
code is necessary also from the theoretical considerations of linguists, 
particularly Leonard Bloomfield and Charles C, Fries , These linguists, 
however, both consider written language as secondary to and completely 
dependent on spoken language, Bloomfield is apt to disregard written 
language altogether, from a scientific, linguistic point of view: 
"Writing is not language but merely a way of recording language by 
means of visible marks" ( Language , p, 21). 

Bloomfield was the linguistic pioneer of his time, and his views 
dominate the opinions of many linguists during the 1940s and 1950 s, 
Recently, however, the written language has been considered an object 
worthy of investigation independently of the corresponding spoken 
language. There has been a strong tendency among linguists towards 
stressing the differences between the two codes, differences not only 
on the phonemic-graphemic level but also as regards merphemlcs and syn- 
tax, Linguists have even claimed that written language should he consi- 
dered as a more or lass independent system. (See Sture Alldn, W, Nelson 
Francis . H, A. Gleason and H.J, Uldall ) , 

The current trend in linguistics represented by Chomsky and his 
school has more or less revolutionized the ideas about language lear- 
ning and language acquisition. According to Chomsky we have a biologi- 
cally founded innate capacity for language. This means that when a 
child is exposed to language he does not just imitate but attacks the 
language he is being exposed to, observing it and constructing hypothe- 
ses about it. He builds his own model. of the language, working out his 
own linguistic system consisting of sets of rules which are gross app- 
roximations of the correot system. As he is exposed to more and more 
linguistic material and as he is able to test his model by actual use 
of the rules when speaking, these rules are continually reconstructed 
and modified until, finally, the model becomes identical with the nor- 
mal adult model. Chomsky's theories have been partly verified by many 
studies on child language presented during the 1960s, by Robert Brown, 
Ursula Bellugi, Colin Fraser, Paula Menyuk and others. Belief in the 
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biological foundations of language has been convincingly advocated 
also by Lenneberg in a book so titled which appeared in 19^7. Accor- 
ding to Lenneberg it is undispu table that the onset of speech and of 
certain linguistic abilities such as babbling, speaking isolated 
words, producing two word sentences etc* are determined by matura- 
tional processes (Lenneberg p. 127 f*)* 

The maturational processes and the innate capacity that cause 
children to start learning to speak at a certain age ( 18-28 months) 
without any form of instruction - the only requirement being that 
they are exposed to language - should also explain why this highly 
complicated learning process is being completed sc quickly; within a 
period of two years all basio syntactic constructions of the language 
are mastered by the child* 

Now, if a ohild learns to talk at a certain age without formal 
instruction, solely by being exposed to language, and if written 
language is to be considered as an independent system, why cannot 
a child learn to read at the same ago and in the same way as he is 
learning to talk, solely by being exposed to written language? He 
would then be supposed to attack the written material, forming hy- 
potheses , building models, all by himself discovering the 
code of the written language, of its morphematio, syntactic and se^ 
mantie systems etc* 

That this is possible we know from the fact that some children 
learn to read "all by themselves" , i.e. just by observing a text 
while listening to other people reading it* 

In a talk given at the annual meeting of American reading specia- 
lists in Boston, in April 190Q* professor Arthur I . Gates * one of the 
foremost reading specialists in the United States, said that a recent- 
ly finished investigation in the USA has shown that 80?5 of the child- 
ren beginning school in the USA can read a certain number of words. 

There are also facts revealed in this investigation that hint at the 
possibility that very soon children will learn to read exactly in the 
same way as they now learn to understand and express themselves in 
spoken language, i.e. by living a normally active and verbal life* 

That children can learn to read at an early age without real in- 
struction is well known, but how children succeed in doing so has not 
yet been systematically studied. The chief interest then - when the 
child is learning to read a language written with an alphabet - must 
be centered on the following question; how does the child on its own 
discover the relations between letters (graphemes) and sounds (phonemes)? 
Not until these correspondences are evident to the child, he can be 
said to have achieved full reading ability, i.e* to be able to read any 
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word irrespectively of whether he has seen that word earlier or not 



Chapter Two 

The aim of this treatise* Method used in the experiment 

The author decided to learn a child to read from about the age of 
two in a way that as much as possible resembles the way in which spo- 
ken language is acquired, i.e. to present (written) words and sen- 
tences in such contexts as to make clear the meaning of these words 
and sentences. Then the author intended to study the process by which 
the child arrives at full reading ability, i.e, at the understanding 
of the correspondences between letters and sounds. 

For me to be able to follow this process, however, the child 
must in some way communicate it to me. The most reasonable way of 
communication, then, seemed to be through speech: the child must 
read aloud, which meant that I had to present written language to 
the child through the medium of spoken language , by showing written 
words and telling what they said. But tjiis had to be done with an 
absolute minimum of instruction . To this end I chose the Bom an method. 

For the benefit of the reader, I shall here give an account of Do- 
man's method, trying to analyse it and to state in what respects it 
might accord with or violate our principle of ,f free exposure" without 
inflicting any instruction on the child* 

Words are written on cards, one word on each card. To begin with 
the letters should h* red and 12,5 cm high 1 ) The cards are presented 
to the child at a maximum rate of one a day. 

The first word is mother . When the child says "mother" as soon as 

you show that card, you go to the next card, which reads father . When 

you are sure that the child can discriminate the "mother" card from the 
"father" card you proceed to nouns denoting parts of the body (hand, 

nose , ear etc,). These words are written with 10 cm high red letters, 

l) The letters should be red to attract the attention of the child and 
they should be big enough to make even a small child able to perceive 
the word. Bo man makes a great point of this. In his opinion the rea- 
son why email children do not learn to read all by themselves at a 

very early age is that the letters of printed matter are generally 
not big enough. 
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Then you go on to what Doman calls the vocabulary of the home; words 
denoting the child 1 s toys and other personal belongings, words deno- 
ting well-known things in the house etc* The child should be able to 
see and touch the thing at the same time as the "teacher" pronounces 
the word and shows the card to him ^). 

The domestic vocabylary also includes some verbs denoting simple 
actions well known to the child* The teacher may, to begin with, illus- 
trate a verb by performing the action at the same time as he pronounces 
the corresponding word and shows the card. The domestic vocabulary should 
be written down in red letters 7*5 cm high. 

All the time the "teacher 11 should be careful not to go on presen- 
ting new words without making sure that the child recognises the old 
ones * 

Then a book is provided* It should be a very simple and short 
book, not containing more than 1 50 different words* The letters should 
be 3/4 cm high* 

The "teacher" copies the book, rewriting it in black letters 2.5 cm 
high. Then each word is written on a card, in 5 cm high black let- 
ters* These cards are presented to the child one by one in the same 
way as before. 

When the child knows all the words, the words are put together 
to form the sentences of the book. The cards are put on the floor side 
by side, and the child now learns to read sentences, one sentence a 
day. When the child can read all the sentences of the book in this way 
he is given the handwritten copy of the book and is taught to read the 
sentences from this copy, reading left to right, from the top of the 
page to the bottom of the page. 

When the child is well familiar with this handwritten copy, the 
printed hook is presented to him. And now he will be able to read this 
fluently, in spite of the fact that the letters are only 3/4 cm high. 3 ) 

You go on with other books, and now it is not necessary to have an 
intermediate handwritten copy. All words new to the child are written 
down on cards and shown to him. When the child knows these words he 
gets the new book etc. 




2) In this way one makes sure not only that a strong association is 
established between the written and the spoken form but also that 
meaning is attached immedately to the written form, 

3) Note the successive adaptation to smaller and smaller letters. 

34 
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After the child has read one or two hooka, you write down the 
alphabet small letters and capitals, each letter on one card, You 
present the cards to the child, telling him the names of the letters 
like this; about a "This is a small 1 ei * ", about A "This is a capital 
♦ei 1 ", etc. 

It is to be observed that the child is not taught the sound values 
of the letters but is just given the conventional names - with the 
qualifier "small" and "capital" included in the name of the letter. 
This is obviously done to help the child to discern the letters 
within the word unite. 

By presenting the letters you no doubt draw the child's a t t e n- 
t i o n to the code. But as one avoids any kind of sounding and in- 
stead obscures what associations there might occur between letter 
and sound by adding the qualifier "small" and "capital" to the con- 
ventional name of th© letter, this presentation cannot be said to 
help the child to discover the relations between letters and sounds. 
Nor, as the letters are presented in their alphabetic order without 
being grouped according to distinctive features, do you give any hints 
about the graphematie system; instead the child is left to make the 
discoveries totally on its own. 

The real instruction given is purely technical and non-linguis tic. 
The child is taught to read from left to right and from the top of 
the page to the bottom. The child is taught to turn the pages right- 
left. 

By using the Boman method you leave it to the child to find out 
th© interrelations between the codes of the written language and the 
spoken language all by himself. 

The Boman method is, then, a way of presenting written material to 
a child with a minimum of instruction and through the medium of the 
spoken language . 

Using the Boman method it is therefore possible to make observa- 
tions about how a child discovers the correspondences between letters 
and sounds, how he succeeds in interrelating the graphematie and the 
phonematic systems - in "breaking the code" - which is the necessary 
prerequisite if he is to attain full reading ability. 

Chapter Three 
The experiment . 

The experiment started at the end of September 19^5. A girl, two 
years and four months old, was taught to read. During the first six 
weeks she was shown 50 concrete nouns and verbs. 

From the middle of November the vocabulary of the first book was 
shown to her, and the girl read this book on the 22 nd of December 1965. 
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The experiment was then continued with new hooks. All the time notes 
were taken about the girl 1 ® reactions and comments on reading-sards 
and reading*. 

At the beginning of March, 1966 , the girl spontaneously tried to 
read some of the new cards I presented to her. These readings were 
noted down. At the beginning of April 1966 these spontaneous readings 
had become so frequent that I changed the method of showing new cards. 
Instead of taking a new card and saying "This reads X" , I took the 
new card, showed it to her and asked "What does this read? 11 . Often she 
suggested many different readings, Every attempt at reading was care- 
fully noted down. In cases where the girl did not succeed in arriving 
at a correct reading, X finally read the cards aloud to her. 

In August there was no reading because of my holidays* On September 
1 S ^ the experiment was continued. At the beginning of November 1966 
the child was able to read almost any new word presented to her on a 
card: the code had been broken. 

From the beginning of December 1966 the child was given new books 
directly, without the intermediate stage of showing cards# The 
girl read the books aloud to me and I took notes. Some grapho- phone- 
matic irregularities in Swedish (such as the spelling of / 9/) were not 
mastered by the girl until the autumn of 196?* 



Chapter Four 

First period (Sep, 50 th 1965 - Dec, 1965 ) : 

From the first word to the first book 
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From the very first day the girl was enthusiastic about the rea- 
ding cards. She treated the cards as if they actually were the persons 
or things written on them. The cards with mormor (grandmother) and 
morf ar (grandfather) became favourites, and words with unpleasant 
associations were met with disgust ("Mother, I get so frightened when 
it says frightful on a reading card"). 

¥/hen we started with the vocabulary of the first book, the girl 
was shown a few so-called functors (prepositions, conjunctions, 
pronouns etc,)* These turned out to be difficult to grasp* It is to be 
observed, that children learning to talk acquire - the often unstressed - 
functors later than nouns, verbs and adjectives, which normally have 
heavy stress (comp, Robert Brown and Ursula Bellugi "Three Processes 
in the Child's Acquisition of S%/tax« ( 1 964) ). 

... . . _ 28 
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Already at the end of the first reading month the girl observed 
similarities between different words: "Mother mage (stomach) is like 
6g_a (eye)". 

In the third month of reading the girl learnt the word precis . She 
then observed: " precis liknar pap pa " ( precis is like pappa ) - pointing 
at the £ in precis - "men i pappa e de tre stye ken" (but in pappa there 
are throe of them) * 

This shows three things: 1. she was able to discern the letter -p 
in precis and looked on it as an entity; 2. she was able to identify 
and sum up three samples of the same entity; J. she had a visual image 
of the word pappa that was strong enough to enable her to pick out the 
three p 1 s from it. 

The visual image of the word pappa must have been very clear. This 
does not imply, however, that all the other words the girl was able to 
recognise were necessarily as clear in her visual memory, Pappa belonged 
to the early words; it does contain only two different kinds of letters; 
it is symmetrically built up with the double surrounded by a 1 s on 
each side, and it appealed to the girl^ emotions. 

Nevertheless her observations on precis and pappa give us a cue 
to the process behind the acquisition of reading ability: words are 
learnt visually and s t o r e d* As soon as a new word is introduced, 
this word is not ) 

( only "put into the bag" but it is analysed and compared with the visual 
images of the words learnt before. By means of such comparisons struc- 
ture is discovered. 

Further evidence of this process is that the girl, when she was 
shown a new word that very much resembled an earlier learnt one, often 
told me to show her this earlier word. On being shown the new word det 
she said " det is like dem, show dem to me and let us compare" . 

Chapter Five 

Second period (Dgq_, 19^5 ~ March 31 j 9^£) s The first 

attempts at spontaneous reading of new words 

During this period functors still seemed to be a bit difficult, 
but the girl solved the problem by immediately putting them into 
a linguistic- context. On getting f ram (along) she said "Vi gAr f ram" 

(We go along) * Many other examples can be given. 

From the beginning of March the girl made spontaneous efforts to 
read new words by herself. 
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The new words that the girl tried to read were all made up of ma- 
terial from words learnt earlier, i.e. they might be; 1* parts of al- 
ready learnt words 2* combinations of words and/ or parts of words 
learnt before. 

The method of putting all the words of the books on reading cards 
gave me a complete index to the child's reading vocabulary. This enab- 
led me to find very easily the patterns for every attempted in- 
dependent reading of a new word. 

According to how the girl made use of already learnt material 
when trying to read new words, the attempted readings could be divided 
into thro© groups, here called adjunctions , deletions and substitutions . 

Adjunctions . On the 1®^ of March the girl was shown the new word backen 
and read it correctly. Earlier she had learnt to read back . The rest 
of the word was also well known to her as she had already met an as an 
indefinite article eleven times in her first book* I assume the under** 
lying process producing the correct reading b&cken to bo as follows. 

1. First backen is analysed into two parts, bjiok and en* The child is 
able to make this analysis because she is well acquainted with those 
parts as written entities. 

2 m The two parts are then read together, forming a spoken entity that 
is well known to the child and immediately associated with a meaning. 

3* Thus the new graphic entity bEcken is tied to the corresponding spo- 
ken entity and is associated with the same meaning, all without the 
interference of the teacher. 

Putting the stress on the second step in the process, which is 
the adding up of already known entities, we call this reading adjunction . 

In the examples given above two parts already learned as separate 
graphic entities are put together. A more complicated kind of adjunc- 
tion was made for the first time at the end of March when the new word 
pengama was read correctly*. Earlier the girl had learnt to read pengar . 
But the rest of the word, -na, does not occur as an isolated entity; 
it is a so-called bound morpheme, functioning as a definite article in 
the plural: pojkama, fljckoma.ballongerna etc. The adjunction here 
implies putting together one entity already learnt as a "word image" 
with another entity that is only a part of word images learnt before* 

To be able to read pengarna the child must thus be able to recognise 
-na from previously learnt written words with this ending, i.e. she must 
already have made a grapho -morphemic analysis of these words. 

At the moment of the independent correct reading of pengarna the 
girl had already met the following words ending in -na; tassama . katt- 
ungaroa . f j aril am a . f Agrlama . grodoma * insektema . blommoma * The 
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question is now; How did she succeed in distinguishing -na as an 
entity? 

Above we have shown that as soon as the girl learnt a new word, 
she compared this word with similar ones learnt earlier and tried 
to find out the differences between them. In two of the books read 
by the girl before she made the correct reading pengar-na she had 
met the word kattungnr , which word appeared twice before she met 
kattimgarna (compare above!). In the word pair kattungar - katt- 
ungarnji the only difference is -na, and as soon as the child had 
found this out she had in fact made the grapho-morphemic analysis 
necessary to look at -na as an entity within the higher units tas- 
sarna , kattungarna , f .jarllama etc. 

Theoretically she would now be able to read any previously 
learnt word 4 na . 

Deletions , On the 2 nd of March the g lrl read tho new WQrd uffftlan > 

Earlier she had learnt ugglans . To make such a reading the girl must 
he able to analyse ugglans into ugglan + a, an analysis made possible 
by pairs occurring earlier, such as Anna - Annas, Astrid - Astride,, 
Mirran - MIrrans etc, I assume the underlying process to he as fol_ 
lows: 

1 . ugglan calls up the mental image of ugglans , learnt earlier j 

2. ugglan is compared with ugglans and the difference is observed; 

3. on the basis of pairs like Anna - Annas etc. -s has already been 
identified as a meaningful unit. This helps the readier to analyse 
ugglans into ugglan 4 and to recognize the new word ngglan as ugglan(s) 

If we stress this last part of the process we might call the rea- 
ding deletion . 

Substitutions , On the 25^ of March the girl was shown the word hit- 
tade , She read it as hittde . Although unsuccessful, this reading was 
the earliest example of a third type of spontaneous reading on the 
basis of material learnt earlier. 

An already known word was hittat, The graphemic sequence de was 
well kn 07.71 as a separate word (she had not met it earlier as a bound 
morpheme in verbs because her books so far had been written in the 
present tense). The mental process is assumed to be as follows; When 
being shown hittade the girl remembers first hittat then jle. She rea- 
lizes that hittade is hittat minus something at the end plus -de, and 
she then deletes -at and adds -de, that is substitutes -de for - at 
getting the (incorrect) form hittde . This reading might thus he called 
a substitution . 

Adjunctions, deletions and substitutions are the result of an 
analysis of the presented wordsf we therefore choose to call 
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these readings analytic al read i ngs » 

During this period the girl also made technical progress in rea- 
ding aloud. 

When reading her first hook the girl had been taught to point at 
the words. This was to accustom, her to the lef t-to-right convention 
and to make sure that she did not skip any words. 

On the 4 th of March I noticed the girl sitting in a comer rea^ 
ding a book that she had finished a fortnight earlier. She read it 
whispering and without pointing. About three weeks later (March 2J rd ) 
she had just finished the reading-cards of another book and was going 
to read it aloud to me for the first time. She then read it without 
pointing. I did not make any comments to her about this, but I noticed 
that her reading now was much more like natural speech. When pointing 
she had been apt to make pauses between every word. After some minutes 
however, she suddenly began to point, then interrupted herself: "No, 
it is much better not to point". "Much better" probably meant that she 
experienced reading without pointing as more meaningful. She was then 
able to take in bigger portions of the text at one time; her eyes 
could always be a good bit ahead of her voice and so the understanding 
of the text was better. Evidence of better understanding was the fact 
that her intonation, stress and reading rhythm improved when she did 
not point. 

Chapter Six 

Third period (April Tgt 1966 - Qot. 51 st 1966); Introduction . 

The mis identifications 



From April 19 66 the girl is asked to try to read all new words by 
herself. Generally she makes at least one try to read every word. 

These tries may be analytical readings - right or wrong. They may also 
be so-called mis identifications t which means that a new word is mis- 
taken for an already learnt word - as when mugg (cup) is taken to be 
mun (mouth) or sig (himself) is read sin (his). When making a misi- 
dentif ieation the reader evidently is looking upon the new word as 
an entity. 

It is significant that the proportion of misidentif ications - 
where the new words are treated as entities - to analytical readings 
remains constant, during April, May, June, July and September, the ana- 
lytical readings being 3-5 to 5 times as common as the misidentif iea- 
lions, until the month of October when the code is broken . Then the 
lytical readings become 18 times more numerous than the misidentifi- 
eations. 
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The reason for this change is that in October when the code is 
broken - i.e. when the girl suddenly understands completely the cor- 
respondence between grapheme and phoneme - she begins to use a quite 
new analytical technique when trying to read new words that cannot be 
read by means of adjunctions etc. of previously learnt words or 
morphemes: she "sounds" the words letter by latter. Earlier, on being 
asked to read a word that resisted the operations of adjunction etc. 
she had often just suggested a word learnt previously that looked si- 
milar, i.e. made^"ffiisidentif icatlon" * At the time when, as soon as a 
difficult new word is attacked, the analytical -synthetical process of 
identifying graphemes, sounding them and adding the sounds replaces 
the mere "looking", we may safely presume that full reading ability 
is being attained* 

Thus the increase in the analytical readings as compared with the 
misidentif ications indicates that in October the girl is reaching the 
stag© of full reading ability. 

From what has been said above it might be concluded that the mis- 
identifications are the result of an inferior kind of reading in 
which a new word is carelessly observed, without any kind of analysis, 
and mistaken for one learnt earlier. This is not true, however. Some 
of the misidentif ications are the result of chance readings, but as a 
rule they are the outcome of most careful considerations. 

An investigation of the misidentifieations shows that certain 
rather constant relations, as to length, letters and position of let - 
ters , exist between a new word given and the word it is wrongly sup- 
posed to be. 

As to the length of a new word given compared with the word it is 
wrongly supposed to be, the following observations have been made: 

1. Out of 121 misidentif led words 40 $ (48) have been mistaken for 
words of exactly the same length and another 55 ?£ (42) have been mis- 
taken for words that are just one letter shorter of longer. 19 ^ (25) 
have been mistaken for words that are two letters shorter or longer 
and only 6 fo (0) for words that are three to five letters shorter or 
longer. 

2 . Words shorter than three letters are not mis identified. 

3. A word given that is three letters long or more is never mistaken 
for a word that is shorter than three letters. 

4. Apart from this the length of a word assumed does not seem to differ 
from the length of the corresponding word given by more than about 
half the number of the letters in the 
word given. 
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5 » It is also evident that the shorter a word given, the more often 
it is mistaken for a word of exactly the same length. 

As to the number of letters common to a new word given and the 
word it is wrongly supposed to be, I have observed that when a new 
word is mistaken for a previously learnt word, on average 65 jo of the 
letters In the new word are contained in the previously learnt word it 
is wrongly supposed to be . 

In only 12 out of 121 cases of misidentif ication the order bet- 
ween the common letters is not the same in the new word given as in 
the word it is assumed to be* 

At last the author has tried to find a way to measure the degree 
of similarity (s) between a word given and the word it is assumed 
to be, a way which takes into account the following facts: length of 
words, letters in common, order of common letters and position of 
common letters. 

An investigation shows that this S is surprisingly constant* There 
is some tendency, however, towards a lesser degree of similarity when 
the word given becomes longer* 

Chapter Seven 

Third period (April 1 s ^ 1966 - Got, 51 8 ^ 1966 ); Analytical 
readings of morphemes 

The growing reading skill - that is the gradual development to- 
wards an insight into the grapho-phonematic correspondences, and a 
capacity for using this insight actively when reading new words - is 
reflected In the analytical readings* Both indepen- 
dent and dependent morphemes are involved in the processes. Analyti- 
cal readings with only independent morphemes might be considered as 
comparatively easy, because these morphemes may occur as separate 
graphic entities* The handling of dependent morphemes is, however, a 
bit more complicated, as these only occur tied to other morphemes. 

The reader must thus be able to abstract the dependent morphemes from 
previously learnt words in order to cope with them in analytical rea- 
dings of new words presented* 

The dependent morphemes are only gradually mastered. In the table 
below we have a survey of the use of simple dependent morphemes in 
analytical readings during the different months. The first appearance 
of a morpheme is marked with an italicized ^ x.* 

42 
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May 
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June July 



Sepi, Oct. 




When we looked at the analytical readings pen^ar-fna and u^glan(s) 
above, we found that there were patterns in the earlier reading ma- 
terial which made these readings possible. An investigation of the 
23 morphemes in the table above shows that 18 of these have clear 
patterns in earlier reading material, when they appear for the first 
time in an analytical reading. The five morphemes without immediate 
patterns ( - ande , -d , -i.g, -ing and -is) might themselves be explained 
as the result of analytical readings ; -ing for instance might be looked 
upon as a deletion ing( en ) f where en (one) has been deleted from ingen 
(nobody) . 

Dependent morphemes are being used in analytical processes from 
March and on. As March is the very first month of analytical reading, 
it is quit© evident that the processes themselves (adjunction, dele- 
tion, substitution) are very difficult to the reader# Deletion, how- 
ever, being a passive process, must be easier than adjunction# In the 
same way the first part of a substitution (which is in fact a deletion) 
must be easier than the second part (which is an adjunction)# An Inves- 
tigation of the material shows that during March and April dependent 
morphemes are always introduced in -passive processes . From May onward, 
however, not only morphemes previously introduced figure in the ac- 
tive processes | all f1 new ,f morphemes occur directly in adjunctions and 
in the active part of substitutions# That the reader has attained 
greater skill in May is also evident from the fact that in this month 
for the first time we find correct readings of new words containing 
dependent morphemes without immediate patterns In earlier reading ma- 
terial (compare above)# 
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The reader 1 3 growing skill also manifests itself in an ability 
to cope with more and more complicated structures* In March only 
single dependent morphemes are used in the analytical readings* 
But from April strings of morphemes also appear, as when the 
new hi lama is read correctly because the reading material already 
known contains hil and pairs like boll ^ bollar * klapp — klappar , 
ankor - ankoma * blommor - blommoma etc* from which the dependent 
morphemes -ar and -na might be drawn* 

As time passes on, more and more strings of dependent morphemes 
are introduced into the analytical readings. A table of these strings 
and their occurence during the different months, with the first ap- 
pearance of every string denoted by an italicized x, looks like this; 



-Q-d* 

- -a-di^s 
-Qn*de~s 



April 



May 



June 

x 



July 



Sept, 



Oct, | 



’April . 'Mfiy — plryt. , 



dMy 



-di-s 

-fr-na 

-i?ig*ar 

digest 

-lig-t 

-n§-de 

=/fa=r 

-rtd-j 

-nipg-*n 

ning-T 

»ef-ne 

-r-na 

^Sl-t 



*-Octw 
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Now, what are the patterns for each one of these strings of depen- 
dent morphemes when they first appear in analytical readings? 

Three cases occurs 

1 , There may be patterns for the whole string of morphe- 
mes, as when somllga (l6*5) is read as an adjunction of som and -liga - 
- where the combination -jig- a might be drawn from van - yanliga . 
which words occur already in March* When there are patterns for the 

whole string, the analytical reading is mainly of the same kind as 

C rxv ? Vf/. t-i* 

l where a a i m p 1 e morpheme is 

2, The- process is more complicated, however, when there are patterns 
only for each one of tho morphemes in the string, i,e. the reader 
must herself combine the parts. This is the case when bildema (22,5) 
ij read as an adjunction of the earlier learnt blld , -er, mastered 
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in Ipril, and - na mastered in March. 

3 , We have a slightly more complicated case when one or more parts in 
the string has no immediate patterns hut must he produced hy means 
of analytical readings. This happens when, in September, jatteroligt is 
read as an adjunction, where -lig must he formed on the hase of the al- 
ready mastered -liga by deleting -a. 

The material shows that the more complicated types 2 and 3 in- 
crease whereas the easier type 1 decreases as time is passing. 

Now what about the wrong analytical readings? The number is 
steadily decreasing, from 44% in April to 25% in October. It should 
also he noted that the mistakes very seldom occur with the dependent 
morphemes s in only 13 % of the analytical readings containing depen- 
dent morphemes there is a mistake involved in the reading of a morp- 
heme during April - July; in September the percent is still lower, 
only 5, The mistakes instead occur with the bases of the words, as 
when groten is read gronen , i.e. the base grot (porridge) is supposed 
to be grdn (green)* 

Chapter Eight 

Third period (April 1 st 1966 - Pot. 51 &t 1966)5 Analytical 
readings of graphemes 

We have observed that the analytical readings start in March with 
simple morphemes; strings of morphemes do not occur until April and 
are only gradually mastered. In April there are also instances of rea- 
dings of "false” morphemes* The word fonster-ruta (window-pane) is 
read as fonster + ut + _a (window + out + where the identifi- 

cation of the a is mad© possible by the fact that -a has previously 
been learnt as a dependent morpheme and that -a. in fonsterruta takes 
the same position as the dependent morpheme -a in grBn-a , Ids— a ©to. 

- it is a "false" morpheme* 

With the "false" morphemes the reader is not supported by the se- 
mantic component. To make the reading fonsterruta she must depend 
solely on her knowledge of grapho-phonematio correspondences in cer- 
tain positions: that, for instance, an -a corresponds to an /-a/. 

From here it is a short step, however, to the realisation that 
a certain grapheme may correspond to a certain phoneme in many posi^ 
tlons , some times in a n y position. When this is realized the reader 
has left the morphematic level and has entered the graphematie 
reading level. A still more advanced stage has been 
reached when the reader makes analytical readings using graphemes 
which are not homographio with morphemes, such as b^, k, 1 * £* 
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A reading 1 is, however, very seldom solely grapl^ematie , Often one 
or two dependent and/or independent morphemes are Qnflgg gl in the rea* 
ding process together with one or many graphemes. A reading is, how- 
ever considered as graphematle when the child 1 s way of reading or the 
child’s own comments give clear evidence. A few examples should he 
given. 

A misreading may often give us the clue to the reading 
process, as when gr&ta (weep) is read /grata/, with a short 4 -vowel , 
which shows that -&ia has been mistaken for 4tta (eight), part of the 
earlier reading material. Thus the reading process must be an adjunc- 
tion of the grapheme string gr - and the independent morpheme (word) 
4tia . 

Two or more successive readings might give 
the clue. This is the case when agg (egg) is read "lagg ... agg“ % 
the earlier material contains 1 agger (puts) from which the morpheme 
- er is first deleted* Then the grapheme 1^ is taken away* Other examples 
are large read ’’hangde ... langde " ( hangde was part of the old reading 
material), bur read ”bu «,, bur " and brum “ rum ... brum 11 ( bu and rum 
being part of the previous reading material). 

Another way of reading which reveals what parts are observed is 
sectioning. When musikkdr (band) is read /mull s-i ; -k-spo s r/ 
(the earlier material contains the words imia , (mouse) i_ (in) and spdr 
(track) ), it is evident that k is added as a grapheme to the rest. 

The sectioning is a most important criterion of graphcmatic rea- 
ding. At the end of October hogre is read /h/j-gr-e/ in spite of the 
fact that the earlier reading material contains both hoga and ho gar , 
which would lead us to expect the morphematic substitution hog/ a . -re 
or hog/ ar, -re . In this case, however, /h/i-gr-e/ is considered to be 
agraphemati c reading on account of the sectioning, although 
there do exist patterns for a morphematic reading. It is to be observed 
that not until October do such instances occur. 

Sometimes the girl herself reveals, by comments on the reading ma- 
terial, that the patterns she uses are graphematle. The earliest ex- 
ample Is from the 16^^ of May. On being presented with the earlier un- 
known parken the girl reads it correctly, I ask her; “How can you 
read that?" She answers: "I have had markon before." The process must 
thus be substitution: m- in marken is replaced by . 

Following Bture Allln the author makes a distinction between 
au t o graph ernes and ayngraphemes , In Swedish the autographemes are 
a, e* i , o, u, y, 4, d, 5 , the syngraphemes are b, e, d, f , g, h, j t 
k, 1, m, n * p, r, s m t* v, w, x and % m Then the grapho-phonemalio re- 
lations in Swedish are discussed* 
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The author then treats the readings where the girl handles 
such syngraphemes as are not homographs of morphemes . (The 
autograph ernes are excluded for two reasons. First some of them 
are homographs of independent or dependent morphemes. Second all 
autographemes correspond to one long phoneme-variant which is used 
when the alphabet is recited,) 



Eleven syngraphemes without corresponding homographic 
morphemes appear in graphematic readings during the period of 
April - October 1 966 * In the table below first appearance has 
been italicized. If a grapheme 1 during one month only occurs in 
passive processes - deleted or substituted - it has been put 
within parentheses. 



April May June 

P (P) 

6b — 

' m — 



J* 



£* k 

00 

l 



p 

b 

m 

v 

k 

B 

J 

A 

1 



Sept. 

P 

b 

m 

v 

/ 

k 

g 

i 

h 

1 



Oct. 

P 

b 

m 

v 

f 

k 

s 

j 

b 

1 
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From the table above we see that more and more syngraphemes 
without homographic morphemes are used in graphematic readings; in 
April there are only _b and £| then one or two further graphemes are 
added every month, until in October all 11 syngraphemes are used* It 
Is to be observed that the syngraphemes with one or several phonema- 
tic Correspondences are always read in the most "normal" ways k is 
read /k/ , £ /g/, J. /j/ and e. /a/. 

When a graphematic reading is made, this means that the reader 
has realized the "sound-value* of a grapheme or a sequence, of grap- 
hemes, which is to say the grapho-phonematic correspondence in 
question. Such correspondences must be drawn from the reading mate- 
rial learnt earlier. By reading words beginning in ba ,,, /ba;/, 
ba /bo:/, bu ,,, /but;/, b& ••• /bo:/, etc, where the second 
element Is an autographeme, the sound value of which is known from 
the reciting of the alphabet, the specific sound -value of b is easily 
perceived. If we look at the first correct readings of syngraphemes 
(cf, the table above: J 3 and £ in April, m and k in May etc,) and 
examine earlier reading material, we will find that there are always 
such Glear patterns in this material. 
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If we look at all the graphematic readings during the April - 
October period we shall find that very often there are strong pat- 
terns in earlier reading material for exactly the grapho -phono tae tic 
structure of the surroundings of the^gra-pheme thus read . This ten- 
deney seems, however, to he weaker in the readings of September and 
October, which should indicate a growing reading skill where the 
occurrence of direct patterns is no longer necessary for the reader 
to produce a correct graphematic reading. 

Let us take a few examples- 13 graphematic readings of k from 
May to September all have immediate patterns for the grapho-phono tac- 
tic structure of the immediate environment of the k. We find k in the 
initial combinations skr - , kr- , kl - , kv- , ka- , ko- , in the final 
combinations -ka. -kad e , -kar . - ken , and in the medial combinations 
-ik- and -uk- . In September, however, the reading /faskitissa/ - 
wrong for faktiskt - and in October the reading /k-i :-lade/ for kilade 
show a complete knowledge of the correspondence between k and /k/ r/ltk 
jQ ut the support of surrounding graphemes. A k before an being nor- 
mally pronounced / 9 /j there are no patterns for the correspondence 
ki /kl/. In the same way, the reading in October of f orarhytten as 
/f/ ; rarhten/ , where the y is overlooked, shows a sure knowledge of 
the correspondence h /h/. 

The development towards analytical reading on the graphematic 
level is clearly illustrated by the fact that during the three last 
days of October the reader overlooks in many cases a more simple v/ay 
of reading a word - through analysis into morphemes - and, makes a 
more complicated graphematic reading* 

As an example might be mentioned the reading of bak&t » where 
the easiest way would have been an adjunction of the wellknown parts 
bak and jLt, but where the girl reads the word in three sections 
/bas - k -ost/ f isolating the syngrapheme in the middle of the word. 

The final evidence, however, that the code has been broken and 
the child attained full reading ability was given on ‘be 31 s *^ of De- 
cember * Borne weeks earlier I had told her a story in which the Nor- 
dic goddess Freja plays an Important part. It may be noted that she 
had never seen the name Fre ja printed* On the 31 of December the 
girl asked me ,f ?/ho do you think I am today? It begins with an f .** 
(spelling in a loud voice) f f r,£ ... (almost silently, to herself) 
fro fre j ... (spelling again in a loud voice) j., a*" 

This transforming of a word from the spoken language to the writ- 
ten, from phonemes to graphemes, which is the reversed process ^o/gra- 
phematio reading, gives full evidence that the code has been broken by 
the child. 
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After a period of 1 4 months the child has, by observing, learning-, 
storing, analysing and comparing written words, and through the pro- 
cesses of adjunction, deletion and substitution - first of morphemes 
and graphemes homograph! c with morphemes, then of non-mo rphematio 
graphemes - arrived at a knowledge of the grapho-phonematie corres- 
pondences that is a prerequisite for being able to decode any writ- 
ten message. 

Chapter Nine 

Capital letters. Double syngraphemes , Some grapho-phonematio 
irregularities / 



New words written all in capitals are not mastered by the girl 
until November, i , e. when the code has been broken. 

In Swedish double syngraphemes indicate a short vowel. Thus hat 
is pronounced /hast/, but h att /hat/. This rule is not mastered by 
the girl until February - March 1 967 , and she still violates the rule 
now and then in April and May, 

At the end of the chapter the grapho-phonematio irregularities of 
Swedish are discussed, and the girl’s gradual mastering of the diffi- 
culties is described. All irregularities are mastered before November 
1967* It is also evident that the rules are discovered gradually as 
the reading material affords patterns that might be imitated. 

Chapter Ten 

Conclusions, Some additional remarks on intonation, meaningful 
reading, application, appreciation, writing and spelling . 

In this chapter the result of the experiment is compared with 
the recommendations of Jeanne Chall, that the child should be taught 
the code. An important thing is that the children studied in the re- 
search work mentioned by Jeanne Chall .are school children who start 
learning to read at the age of five and a half to seven. With Lenne- 
berg, Chomsky and others in mind, we may suggest that a child two to 
three years old, the age of the extraordinary linguistic capacity, 
might profit more from a method which enables him to find out of the 
system all by himself. 

At last some additional remarks on intonation etc, are made. The 
girl was not taught intonation when reading aloud, nor did she receive 
any instruction about punctuation marks. She also here found out by 
herself. It seems that much of this discovering was made when she re- 
read the books, I sometimes noticed her sitting practising different 
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intonations and stress patterns when rereading the books aloud 
to herself. 

From the very beginning the girl intimately connected reading 
and reality* New words on reading cards were often, in the girl's 
comments, put in relation to known linguistic and non-1 ingui s t i c 
contexts* On reading the surname Lars son she interrupted herself 
sayings "The little baby ! s father living down there, he is called 
Larsson, and her grandfather (i.e. the baby's) is a bit bald”* 

Naturally, reading was experienced as more meaningful when the 
girl read about things that were well known to her from real life. 

But I have also witnessed that when she had first read about 
certain things and phenomena in her books, her later experience 
of the thing in real life became much more intense and rich than it 
would probably have been without the literary anticipation* Thus her 
first sunset, experienced in August, 1967* was a sheer delight ; and 
the first time she saw cows grazing she was in a rapture, stopped 
and shouted in a voice full of joy? "Oh, this must bo a pasture l " 

The sunsets and pastures of literature had finally come to life* 

The girl's books also inspired her non-verbal life in many other 
respects. She often introduced scenes from books into her games, 
building houses after having read The New House , constructing roads 
for her cars after having read The N e w Road , Last but not least, she 
identified herself with all the heroes of the literature she read. 

The problem of fiction and its relation to reality was very keen 
to her* When, at the age of three years and nine months, she was rea- 
ding the Butch author Ninke van Hiehtum's book about Mother Afke's ten 
children she asked i "Have these people really existed ; " "Possibly", I 
said. "Yes", she replied, "for if so, we will meet them in Heaven and 
then they can teach us to speak Butch"* 

It is also evident that a small child can appreciate literature. 

An example is given at the end of chapter tens 

A favourite book was The Children's Bible by Anne de Vries, I 
noticed that the girl often stopped her oral reading of the Bible after 
having finished a very dramatic passage, and then she went over this 
passage again, silently. On the 21®^ of October, 19^7* at the age of 
four and a half, the girl had read about the cruoif ication. She went 
back and reread the passage telling how Jesus asks St. John to take 
care of his mother Mary and be like a son to her ("Y/hen Jesus there- 
fore saw his mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, he 
saith unto his mother. Woman, behold thy son! Then saith he to the 
disciple. Behold thy mother! And from that hour that disciple took her 
unto his own home"*) She ten said: "Bet bar var en fin liten dikt* 
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Mitt email an det hemgka var det en fin 11 ten dikt 1 *, (This is a fine 
little poem. In the middle of all the frightful things there is a 
fine little poem.) 

At about the age of three and a half the girl began trying to 
write letters herself. For some reason she concentrated on the capi- 
tals, By June of 19^7 she could write all capitals except B t J,M,N, 

Q f T7 p y and X; in July only X was still missing, and she then also failed 
to write G and Y. On the first of November, 1967* 1 tested her again 
and found that she then could write the whole alphabet, capitals and 
versals, By that time she had also begun to write little missives to 
invented persons, 

When the girl was four and a half her spelling had already become 
remarkably good. Now, at the age of seven and a half she simply 
knows how to spell and needs not devote any time to learning how. 
This skill, which is normally attained only after many years of hard 
school work, had come to her quite unconciously as a by-product of 
her early reading, Would it not be a good thing if all children had 
this experiencei of learning to read as easily as they learn to talk 
and of learning to spell without knowing that they are learning how; 
of having attained full literacy at an age when children normally be- 
gin to learn the ABC? During the first school years a lot of time and 
hard work is new being devoted to acquiring the elementary skills of 
reading and spelling. With these skills already at the pupil's com^ 
mand there could be time for more meaningful and stimulating work and 
activities at school. Thus still more could be made of the wonderful, 
receptive and harmonious years before puberty. 

Chapter Eleven 

Suggestions for further Investigation 

Here it is stressed that this preliminary study of one single 
child being finished, the experiment should be carried out on many 
children of the same age, let us say 100 - 150- Such an extended 
study might be done by a team of linguists and psychologists. 

These 100 - 150 children should be followed through the years, 
and the effect of early reading on their general and linguistic de- 
velopment Investigated on. 

Similar studies might also be carried out on children speaking 
other languages than Swedish, Do different languages raise different 
problems? Is It easier to find out of the code of written Finnish, 
which is almost completely phonematic? 

Might early reading along these lines be of importance to retar- 
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fled children? What about deaf children, if spoken language as a 
medium is replaced by picures, gestures and film? 

There are numerous tasks involved in further investigation on 
this subject. As I see it, there is great hope that both normal and 
retarded children might benefit from this approach to attaining 
literacy, where learning to read is defined as learning a writ- 
ten language and where the learner is therefore exposed 
to suitable reading material at the age when spoken 1 a n - 
g u a g e is normally acquired - not acquired because the environ- 
ment imposes language upon the child at that age, but because the 
child has then reached a biological stage where his preparedness for 
language is at its prime. 
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Home-Oriented Preschool Education 



The well-being and wholesome development of the individual during 
infancy and early childhood years is recognised by an increasing number 
of psychologists and educators as crucial- The importance of training 
in the formative years is predicated on the assumption that there is a 
high positive correlation between formalized preschool training and later 
performance in school and in society* The widespread acceptance of this 
hypothesis is clearly demonstrated by the nation’s investment in Head 
Start, Additional evidence is contained in the many proposals, from 
Montessori 1 to Bloom 2 , for early educational intervention into the lives 
of culturally disadvantaged children. 

The traditional way for meeting this need in the past has been to 
establish public kindergartens. These have generally been limited to 
urban and suburban areas, however, and no state or section in the United 
States has provided an adequate program of preschool education to rural 
children. Neither has any of them begun preschool education for children 
under age five, although if is known that educational nurture should begin 
at an earlier age* 

Two conclusions that may be drawn are that conventional kinder- 
gartens are not providing adequate preschool education for all of the chil- 
dren of America who need early formal training to enhance their chances for 
success in life and that an alternative program for providing preschool 
education at an earlier age and to rural children needs to be developed. 



^Fred M. Hechinger, Ed, , Pre-School Education Today , Doubleday and 
Company, Inc*, New York, 1966, pp, 58-60, 

2 Lester D* Crow et al. Educating the Culturally Disadvantaged Child , 
David McKay Company, Inc*, New York / 1966 , pp. 118-119, 
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Such an alternative program is needed especially in Appalachia 
where the population is largely rural and where publicly supported 
kindergartens are not available for the most part. Poverty and cultural 
deprivation strike deep in Appalachia, and many children caught in its 
pockets of social poverty have been doomed to lifelong separation from 
opportunities the outside world of America increasingly values as the 
inherent right of every child, the adults in the life of the average 
Appalachian child cannot provide sufficient means of escape because they 
themselves are victims of the same incapsulation. 

West Virginia, the only state lying wholly within Appalachia, has 
taken a step which may lead to its becoming the first state to actually 
make preschool education available to all eligible children, rural as well 
as urban. On March 13, 1971, both houses of the West Virginia Legislature 
passed Senate Bill Number 343 (Mr* McKown , original sponsor) which specif- 
ically provides for an alternative to the usual classroom-oriented kinder- 
garten. 

'The^bill first provides for the West Virginia Department of Education 
to develop criteria and guidelines for certification of both professional 
and paraprofessional personnel and for the establishment and operation of 
both public and nonpublic early childhood education programs* It then 
states i 



Pursuant to such guidelines and criteria, and only pursuant 
to such guidelines and criteria, the county boards may establish 
programs taking early childhood education to the homes of the 
children involved, using educational television, paraprofessional 
personnel in addition to and to supplement regularly certified 
teachers, mobile or permanent classrooms and other means developed 
to best carry early childhood education to the child in its home 
and enlist the aid and involvement of its parent or parents in 
presenting the program to the child; or may develop programs of a 
more formal kindergarten type, in existing school buildings, or 
both, as such county board may determine, taking into considera- 
tion the cost, the terrain, the existing available facilities. 
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the distances each child may be required to travel, the time 
each child may be required to be away from home, the child's 
health, the involvement of parents and such other factors as 
each county board may find pertinent. (Senate Bill 343 
lines 38—56, inclusive) 

The language of Bill 343 can be recognized as having direct reference 
to the early childhood education program of the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory. Two factors cited above— the persisting cultural deprivation 
of Appalachia and the importance of early years to later development— first 
prompted selection of early childhood education as a priority endeavor of 
the Laboratory. It was evident that separation of Appalachian children from 
the opportunities afforded by a preschool education was an obstacle to their 
wholesome development and well-being and had an accumulative debilitating 
effect on performance in school. 

The strategy for the achievement of the objectives of the Appalachia 
Preschool Education Program has been the development of a child-centered, 
home-oriented program to be delivered by means of television broadcasts, 
home visitations, mobile classrooms, and other media. It has involved 
building a curriculum based on behavioral objectives and preparing mater- 
ials and methods particularly appropriate for children of three, four, and 
five years of age .'Living in rural Appalachia. 

The physical constraints of Appalachia were factors which influenced 
selection of the strategy. Isolated schools (532 one-room schools in the 
region in 1967) in remote sections of a sparsely populated and mountainous 
region and a primitive road system precluded establishment of conventional 
classroom-oriented kindergartens common in urban areas. Further, funds are 
not available for this approach; and even if they were, prepared teachers 
are not available (67 certified preschool teachers in West Virginia in 1969) . 
The establishment of such kindergartens would require a ten percent increase 
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m classroom space, equipment, and auxiliary services. More importantly, 
however, the traditional design does not include instruction of three- 
and four-year-old children and thus does not provide sufficiently the 
readiness training required for first graders entering school. 

Another factor influencing the selection of the strategy was the 
presence of a television, set in over 90 percent of the homes in Appalachia. 
Most preschool children in these homes watch television several hours a 
day, with 80 percent watching two hours or more. 3 It was assumed they could 
be guided into viewing and participating in instructional broadcasts. 

Parents, even those with low aspirational levels, usually want their 
children to have better opportunities than they have experienced. On the 
basis of their participation in Head Start, it was assumed that these 
parents would maintain schedules and participate in learning activities 
beneficial to their children if stimulated in the effort by home visitors. 

Since the research community had shown renewed interest in early 
childhood education in recent years, it was possible for the Laboratory to 
find information useful in its developmental effort. This included work 
completed and in progress on Head Start; activities of research and develop- 
ment centers such as the University of Georgia's Center .for the Stimulation 
of Early Learning; the resources of the National Laboratory for Early Child- 
hood Education and its affiliates, such as the Demonstration and Research 
Center for Early Education at George Peabody College for Teachers; and the 
research done by Deutsch, Bloom, Segal, Piaget, Bereiter, and others,. 

The Laboratory program would provide preschool training without the 
constraints imposed by the traditional approach. In both the traditional 



Frank H. Hooper and William H. Marshall, The Initial Phase of a 
greschool Curriculum Dev e lopment Project, Final Report , Morgantown, West 
Virginia, 1968, pp. Q-27, Q-29 . *= 
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approach and the one proposed, the objective is to facilitate development 
in language, cognition, psychomotor* and orienting and attending skills. 

The unique difference of the Appalachia Preschool Education Program is the 
method of linking teacher and learner. It Wuiuici serve essentially the same 
number of preschoolers with the same number of personnel but would alter 
the roles and responsibilities of persoiinel by delivering the program via 
television, mobile facilities, and parap^fotessionals . 

A survey of the literature disclosed that much attention had been 
given to inner-city, disadvantaged preschoolers and to urban or suburban 
middle-class kindergarten pupils, but very little was known about the rural 
child. In order to conduct a study of the characteristics of the rural 
preschool child in Appalachia, a sample of 160 children in Monongalia and 
Upshur Counties of West Virginia was selected.* One group was rural farm 
and the other rural nonfarm as defined by the United States Census Bureau. 

/ t 

The findings of this survey provided the following information: The family 

in rural Appalachia is basically stable and intact. Ninety percent of the 
homes had both the father and mother present. Negroes amounted to about 
eight percent of the total population, which is near the West Virginia average. 
About 45 percent of the parents fell in the 11th and 12th grades as the 
highest grade completed. About 60 percent owned their own homes. The income 
of approximately 68 percent of the families was below $4,000 per year. The 
aspiration of the parent for the child in school was higher than their own 
accomplishment. Sixty-five percent want their child to finish college » but 
this is not attainable in West Virginia at the present time. Currently less 
than 30 percent are completing college,. One portion of the survey asked how 
often the child was read to by others. If the child was a first child he 
was read to by almost 85 percent of the parents. The incidence of reading 
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for the second child dropped to about 40 percent, and the third child was 
read to in only 12 percent of the cases responding. 

A second portion of the survey was an intellectual assessment. The 
instruments used in this assessment were the Peabody picture Vocabulary 
Test, the Sfcanford-Binet Intelligence Test, Kagan’s Matching From Familiar 
Figures Cognitive Tasks, Kagan's Draw a Line Motor Inhibition Tests, the 
Illinois Test of Psycho-Linguistic Ability, the Frostig Developmental Test 
of Visual Perception, and for the five and one-half and six and one-half 
year-old children only, a series of Piagetian Tasks. The summary statement 
is as follows: "This initial assessment reveals a picture of cultural 

diversity rather than uniform cognitive intellectual deficits. These defi- 
cits tend to center upon verbal tasks or those . problem settings which 
demand symbolic representation." 

On the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, the IQ scores were below 

the national average at every age level, particularly so for the females 

in the sample. On the Stanford-Binet , the IQ of all age grou was in the 

normality range. In every comparison the child was more like to pass 

performance type items than verbal items. On the Frostig, pe rformance on 

* 

figure, ground and form constancy was notably weak. Dr. Froi cig considers 

these tasks particularly relevant to reading readiness. On the Illinois 

Test of Psycho-Linguistic Ability there are nine theoretically distinct 

subtests. In the auditory vocal sequential subtest, the auditory decoding, 

/ * 

and the visual decoding subtests, performance was considered adequate. On 
two association tasks there appeared to be intermediate difficulty. The 
coding tasks, visual motor sequential tasks, and auditory vocal automatic 
tasks revealed the greatest deficits and also showed increased decrement 
with age. On the Piagetian tasks, performance was quite adequate for the 

SI 



age range which was five and one-half to six and one-half years. Males 
were superior to females on all conservation tasks at both age levels. 

Finally, a basi:;: curriculum expressed in terms of behavioral ob- 
jectives was written for the guidance of the people who would be imple- 
menting the program. These objectives were divided into cognitive skills, 
language skills, psychomotor skills, and orienting and attending skills. 

It was understood that this list would be subject to revision, addition, 
and deletion as the project continued. 

Concurrent with the above work, the staff of AEL was engaged in 
finding the people, the place, and the facilities required to implement 
the program. 

The place sought for the field test was one which would a) be typical 
of rural Appalachia, geographically, economically, and in population pat- 
tern; b) have local school people interested in seeing an innovative pre- 
school program in their area; and c) be served by a local television 
station willing to cooperate on the necessary broadcasts. Such an area was 
found in southern West Virginia in the counties of Raleigh, Fayette, 

Summers, and Mercer. 

A survey of five television facilities was made in the search for 
suitable production capabilities. A contract was signed with WSAZ-TV of 
Huntington, West Virginia, to use its Charleston studio. This contract 
provided for office space, studio space, videotape recording equipment, 
and technical personnel to operate the equipment. Technical equipment and 
personnel were available two hours per day on a set schedule. 

A specially designed mobile classroom was ordered from a manufacturer 
in early July, 1968. Due to procurement difficulties, this unit did not 
begin operation until early February, 1969. 
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It had been decided that a high degree of correlation between com- 
ponents would be required to make the program most effective, and the way 
to achieve this correlation would be to have all curriculum planning and 
materials designed and produced by one group of people* A five-member 
Curriculum Materials Team was assembled to begin work on July 1, 1968. 

The field test began in September, 1968. 

The Curriculum Materials Team set up natural groupings of objec- 
tives and from them constructed units of work and an allocation of the time 
to be devoted to the unit. It then decided on a theme to use as ^ vehicle 
for presenting and teaching those objectives. Each person on the Team had 
his or her own responsibility to one element? however, the group worked 
closely together to maintain correlation. For example, the person writing 
the home visitation materials knew what had occurred on the television 
program for any given day. A poem used on television might be printed and 
sent to the home or to the mobile classroom. The Curriculum Materials Team 
produced all of the curriculum materials— —tapes , children's worksheets, 
parent guides, mobile classroom guides, etc. 

At first the Curriculum Materials Team was guided by the information 
provided about Appalachian preschoolers in the West Virginia University 
research. This helped to determine level of concepts to be presented, em- 
phasis to be placed on various skills, and so on. However, a feedback loop 
had been built into the design so that after only a very short period of 
time it was possible tp incorporate actual observations of children into 
the planning process. 

"Around the Bend," the television element, was a 30-minute broadcast 
which was on the air at 9:30 a.m. five days a week from the end of 
September until the middle of May. This period of time was selected to 
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conform to a school year, since it is anticipated that eventually local 
school systems will be administering the program. 

The on-camera teacher is not presented as a teacher, per se. In- 
stead, she is a friend who invites the young children into her home where 
she talks to them about things of interest to them. 

Film shot on location allows teacher and children to explore other 
places together, such as an airport or a library. The broadcasts are not 

"teachy," but are designed so that the child has fun as he explores new 
ideas and new things. 

This is not to say that preschool activities are overlooked. Some 
of the concepts explored include large and small, same and different, clas- 
sification, seriation, numbers and numerals, and letters. There also are 
rhythmic activities, body movement, sounds, textures, and weather. 

Participation by the children is encouraged, both physical and mental 
and feedback from the homes indicates that participation is enthusiastic on 
the part of most of them. Questions are asked and children respond. Activi 
ties are demonstrated and then the teacher and the children perform them 
together. 

The home visitors were recruited from the area in which they were to 
work. The requirements specified that the applicants were to be 20 years of 
age or older, hold a driver's license, have a car available to them, and be 
a high school graduate or equivalent. The eight home visitors employed 
ranged in age from 20 to 60, i n education from General Educational Develop- 
ment Diploma to two years of college, and in previous work experience from 
housewife to substitute teacher and Head Start aide. 

The home visitors were given three weeks of intensive training before 
beginning their duties. The first two weeks were provided by a consultant 
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from the National College of Education who had had previous experience in 
training Head Start aides and similar paraprofessionals . Time was spent 
on child development, particularly for the relevant ages to this project 
and to teaching techniques and materials for preschool children- The 
third week was devoted to sen&itivity training, particularly interview 
techniques and acceptance of conditions as they are found. The sensitivity 
training was provided by Psycho-Dynamics , Inc . 

The first thing that paraprofessionals had to do was to recruit the 
sample. In order to do this each was assigned a certain territory to sur- 
vey for preschool children. Thus, the initial contact with the home was 
made by the paraprofessional and was maintained through her. Parents with 
preschool children were asked if they would like to have their children 
participate. Less than five percent declined. From those who were agree- 
able, a sample was selected and the program got under way with the home 
visitor making a weekly visit of approximately one-half hour each. Her 
effort was directed toward helping the parent help the child. In order to 
do so she pursued three activities. 

The first related directly to the television broadcast. During her 
weekly visit she explained the theme of the coming week's episodes and 
told the mother of items which the child would need in order to participate. 
These might be household items, such as buttons or acorns for counting, or 
the home visitor might deliver an item not usually found at home, such as 
finger paint, and remind the mother to spread out lots of newspapers. There 
might also be a sheet prepared by the Curriculum Materials Team which pic- 
tured the three bears which mother needed to cut out so the child could 
have samples of large and small as the teacher talked about the concept. 
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Secondly, the home visitor provided a set of suggestions for games 
or activities which complemented the TV episodes fcrut were not dependent on 
them. These were aimed at the same set of objectives but were intended for 

use at any time during the week. These were also produced by the Curriculum 

Materials Team. 

As a third facet to the job, the home visitor was an adult interested 

in children. As such, she provided a strong motivation for the mother to 

maintain her interest in the child and to follow through on activities. She 
also provided a broadened horizon for the child. In many instances she was 
the only adult other than family members to visit the home during the week. 

In addition, the home visitor was the prime source for feedback for 
the team. Each day she watched the TV broadcast with a child in order to 
make a direct observation. During the remainder of her visits, she talked 
with the mother and child about their reactions to the program and reported 
these to the Curriculum Materials Team. Each home visitor saw approximately 
30 mothers per week. 

Designing the mobile classroom was a four-stage process. A consultant 
with experience in designing mobile facilities of many types, a professor 
from Pennsylvania state University, was employed by AEL. He drew up the 
basic design and specifications. His design was then submitted to a panel 
of early childhood people who made several suggestions which were incor- 
porated into a second version. The Curricultom Materials Team suggested 
certain items to be included in order to implement program ideas which were 
felt to be important. Finally, the chief designer for a firm engaged in 
the manufacture of such equipment drew a final design which incorporated 
features required by sound engineering practices. Construction followed 
this final design. 
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The facility is an 8 feet x 22 feet box on a truck; overall length 
is 28 feet. Inside it is fully carpeted, electrically heated, air con- 
ditioned, contains its own water supply, and has a chemical toilet- All 
the furniture is child sized — low tables, small chairs, low sink — in other 
words, a custom designed unit for children- It is colorfully decorated so 
that it is a pleasant place to be. 

The mobile classroom was staffed by a professional preschool teacher 
and an aide. They had at their disposal a complete audio visual unit, a 
cooking area, chalk board and bulletin board, cabinet space, bookshelves, a 
sound-activated colored light display, and books, toys, and games galore. 

Into this setting was introduced a group of 10 to 14 children for 
one and one-half hours per week* There were individual activities, group 
activities, a snack time, and each activity was aimed toward the same group 
of objectives that the other two elements of the program had for that week. 
The Curriculum Materials Team prepared the list of objectives and some sug- 
gested activities and the. mobile classroom teacher working within this f ram- 
work drew upon her own professional skills to provide a group experience 
which was educational, interesting, and fun for the children. 

Ten locations were visited each week by the mobile classroom. It 
was driven by the teacher or her aide and was attached by them to a power 
supply at a centrally located spot — a church lot, school yard, or community 
center* The parents brought the children and picked them up later. Many 
walked, some came in pickup trucks, and some in a Cadillac. 

The summative evaluation of the AEL Early Childhood Education Program 
was based on program effort, program performance, and program pervasiveness. 
Program effort is defined as material and personnel requirements, and program 
performance includes achievement gain by the children and attitudes toward 
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the program by both children and their parents. Program pervasiveness is 
the extent to which a population is expected to use the program or, other- 
wise stated, the program market. Therefore, the three basic questions to 
be answered by summative evaluation of the ECE Program were 1) what is 
required?, 2) Does it work?, and 3) Who will use it? 

It was hypothesized that there would be differences in the behaviors 
of children receiving the home-oriented preschool program as compared to the 
behaviors of children not receiving such a program. The combination of the 
three elements was expected to be more effective than the combination of 
television and home visits, and either coirbination was expected to be more 
effective than television alone. Further, it was predicted that there would 
be evidence that a home-oriented program would be an effective approach to 
providing a preschool program to rural children. 

To test these hypotheses, a research design of four treatments was 
prepared. The treatments were: 



Treatment I (T^) - Interventi 
a weekly visit by a parapro: 
classroom. 



a daily television broadcast, 
d a weekly visit to a traveling 



{T 2> - Intervention through a daily television broadcast 
eekly visit by a parapxofessional . 

Treatment III (t 3 ) - Intervention through a daily television broadcast. 
Treatment IV (T^) - No intervention. 

The variables of age and sex were controlled so that there would be 
nearly equal numbers of boys and girls and nearly equal numbers of three-, 
four , and five-year-old children during each year of the three-year field 
study. Ages were computed as of the birthday preceding November 1 of each 
year. There were approximately 150 children in T x , t 2 , and t 3 each year 

of the field study. The size of t 4 ranged from 26 during 1969-70 to 120 
the final field test year. 
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Program performance was defined theoretically as learning which 
occurred in the target population— three-, four-, and five-year-old chil- 
dren as a result of the AEL Early Childhood Education Program. Learning 
was classified according to language, cognition, psychomotor, social skills, 
and affective categories . 

Language was defined operationally as responses to the Illinois Test 
of Psychol inguis tic Abilities (ITPA) „ Cognition was defined operationally 
as responses to the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) , and responses 
to the Appalachian Preschool Test of Cognitive Skills , a criterion referenced 
picture test similar in format to the PPVT 2nd ITPA- Psychomotor development 
was indicated by scores on the Marianne Frostig Test o£ Perceptual Dev elop— 
ment , and the social skills achievement by children was measured by a 
specially designed interaction analysis technique. Interest was defined 
operationally as responses to attitude checklists developed by AEL staff 
and responses reflected in anecdotal records systematically collected during 
the year. 

The first year of he field study was September, 1968, to June, 1969, 

and an evaluation report ,vas prepared based on data collected during that 
4 

year. The children who received pre- and post-tests included a rather small 
sample of 34 in T*^ 29 and T 2 , 32 in T 3 , and 26 in T 4 . The results from the 
first year indicated gains for the mobile class room/tele vis ion /home visitor 
group <T X ) and the television/home visitor group (T 2 > on areas of the ITPA 
most related to program objectives such as verbal fluency and the ability to 
make coherent descriptive statements about physical objects. Also, the T-|_ 
group exhibited gains on certain subtests of the Pros tig which indicated 
increased figure-ground and embedded figure discrimination, both of" whirrh 
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Report: Early Childhood Education Program, 

: Appalachia Educational Laboratory, 1970. 
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skiIIs are thougnt to be highly related to reading readiness. However, no 
consistent pattern of gain for T ± and/or T~ was observed as a result of 
the first year 1 s field test. 

Much of the second year's summative evaluation (1969-70) was based 
on post test scores of 40 children in T 1# 31 in T 2 , 44 in t 3 , and 45 in T 4 . 5 
The sample included approximately the same number of children in each sex 
and of ages three and four as of October, 1969. One of the analyses com- 
pleted on the test data was a 4 x 2 x 2 analysis of variance (four treatments, 

s, and two age groups) . The means and significance levels of differences 
among the means for the different subtests of the 1TPA, APT, PPVT , and Frostig 
are presented in Table 1 for each of the treatment groups. 

The pattern of differences among the treatment group means for the ITPA 
indicates a definite trend toward increased language development for children 
in the treatment groups which received the ECE intervention. The significant 
treatment effect for the measure of transformational grammar (Subtest 7) was 
considered particularly important since disadvantaged children of the Appalachian 

region have been previously shown to have large deficits in this area of lan- 
guage ability. 

The differences in scores on the criterion referenced test of cognitive 
objectives (APT) favored the two groups which had received the mobile class- 
room and/or home visitors overthe group which received only the teleivison 
program. The two .treatment groups which received visits from the paraprofes- 
sional < Tl and T 2 ) also scored significantly higher on the PPVT, which was 
essentially a measure of vocabulary level. 

In the psychomotor area which was measured by the i rostig, rhe tree ;- 
me’ ~ 9 rou P s wi th the ECE intervention were definite.! superior to rhe 
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TABLE X 



Mean Scores of Each Treatment Group or: 
Subtest of the ECE Te sting Battery a 
Significance of Di : 
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nonintervention group in eye motor coordination and visual perception. 
Significant differences in favor of the program groups were found in four 
of the five measures of perceptual ability. These differences were 
attributed to the emphasis on artistic and graphic activities which occurred 
throughout the ECE program. 

It was hypothesized that exposure to the mobile classroom would result 
in the development of social skills important to learning. A sample of 54 
children from T x and 51 children from T 2 were videotaped as they placed model 
furniture in a model house in groups of three or four. There were approxi- 
mately equal numbers of each sex and of three-, four-, and five-year-old 
children. Their behavior was coded according to predetermined categories 
and then analyzed through interaction analysis techniques. The children who 
participated in the mobile classroom gave indication of having developed more 
constructive social skills than children who had received only the home 
visitor and the television program. The age group which benefited most from 
the mobile classroom experience was the three-year-olds, and many social 
skills which would normally show in four or five-year-old children were 
already developed among the three— year— olds who had the mobile classroom 
experience. The children who did not receive the mobile classroom inter- 
vention were observed to be more withdrawn and tended to leave the task more 
often than children who had received the intervention. 

Interest inventories completed each week by the home visitors indi- 
cated that the television programs produced during the second year (_969- 
1970) weire more effective in eliciting responses from children, maintaining 
a positive attitude among the children, and generating enthusiasm ftotsn 
children than were programs produced during the first field test yea: - This 
measure of attitude toward the ECE program indicated that both parents =*and 
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children have favorable attitudes, but the attitudes of both tended to be 
less positive in late October, early January, and late February. 

A survey of the audience appeal of three children's instructional 
television programs was completed through West Virginia University so as to 
control for bias due to association with AEI,. On a measure of general 
appeal by Ti , T 2 , and T 3 , the number of first place ratings for Captain 
Kangaroo was 39 percent, for Romper Room 12 percent, and for AEL,-s black- 
and-white Around the Bend 51 percent. Practically all (89 percent) of the 
^l 9 r °up parents reported that they watched the ECE television programs 
regularly with their children. 

According to field study results, eight professionals and three support 
staff would be required for production of curriculum materials including 
television lessons regardless of the number of children to be served. In 
addition, one certified teacher and one aide would be required for each 150 
children, and one paraprofessional home visitor for each 37.5 children is 
required. 

Based on ECE 1969-70 field test costs, the program can be delivered to 
25,000 children for an operational cost of $250.33 per child. An additional 

ca P^P a ^ outlay cost of $21.98 per child (if amortised over five years) would 
be required. 

These costs are approximately ons-half of the cost of a standard 
kindergarten program in the state of w Virginia according to statistics 
provided by the west Virginia Depaartmerrt of Education. The per pupil cost 
of operation for a kindergarten program was $496 during 1969-70, and the 
ca P^-*- a l outlay costs were round to be more than 7.5 times greater than that 
for the ECE program. 

The ECE evaluation has indicated rhat children who experienced the 
program have increased language development and cognitive learning, greater 
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psychomotor and social skills development, and that the parents have a 
favorable attitude toward the ECE intervention- The cost of the program 
was found to be approximately one-half that for the standard kindergarten 
program. 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory Early Childhood Education 
Program was developed for the rural child. It can, however, be used in 
many areas of the United States where children are not presently being 
reached by existing preschool programs. Multi-ethnic groups have been 
identified as possible recipients, as have isolated American Indians, bi- 
lingual children, Chicanos, migrants, rural southern blacks, and mountain 
children. All of these might be characterized as children who seldom are 
encouraged to develop a healthy self-concept and pride in their cultural 
heritage- 
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STYLE AND DIALECT SELECTION 
IN H INDI-BHOJPUR I LEARNING 
CHILDREN 



Jane M. Christian 
University of Alabama. Birmingham 



In researching child language and especially child 
bilingualism some of* the problems met with in linguistic 
study of adults are both redoubled, and made more obvious 
and inescapable. We are forced for one thing away from 
the comfortable notion of language as state and to a view 
of language as oxoces9 in th? developing child. We thus 
may incline towards the explanatory power of mentalistic 
models in current psycholinguistics, towards criteria of 
testability and psychological reality, and towards more 
emphasis on semantic analysis# Another problem of study- 
ing such bilingualism is that of terms definition. Are 
we justified in simply transferring concepts inhering in 
and surrounding terms such as dialect or style from the 
adult Western or European framework a) to children or 
b) to a very different social and linguistic complex as 
India presents? Should we perhaps re-define the semantic 
distinctive features for these terms to increase their 
discriminatory and explanatory powers in accordance with 
what we find in the field? And can we safely ignore the 
importance of paralinguist ic , kinesic and other contextual 
feat ures in the study of child language acquisition, par- 
ticularly bilingual? These questions are here illustrated 
in the context of dialect-style learning by children cf 
Banaras in North India. 
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Necessarily, in order to work at all on discovery procedures 
in child language acquisition and in bilingualism, and to integrate 
our findings into a more comprehensive field of enquiry, we utilize 
and adapt systematic assumptions from the general discipline of 
linguistic research with odults and monolinguals and the resultant 
theory, both structural and generative. This being a much larger, 
better-worked and established field than the subdisciplines concen- 
trating on language learning or bilingual processes, it is only 
reasonable that we should expect to bring to bear its current 
concepts and methods when working with bilinguals and with children, 
to ask questions related to current general questions of theory 
and method, and then to relate these matters to the field at large. 
However, this has its drawbacks as well as its advantages. 5ome 
methods and terminology, by the very fact of this extension of 
the field of research, may well need to be reconsidered and their 
meanings reshaped and broadened to fit the larger context, Basic 
orif + ^tion ma\> also require adaptation to different language and 
culture systems, as their defining features and the domains based 
on these may segment and structure •reality* in ways unexpected by 
the researcher. This again may serve to indicate needs to broaden 
theory^ and this is, after all, the history and process of any 
growing discipline. However, though we are coming to expect this 
broad kind of a daptability in bilinguals and in young children, we 
as system-or ierrxerti scholars, may sometimes be less ready or able to 
adapt our own thought and reseaxch behavior sufficiently to other 
systems . 

In the ca:ss isnf children and bilinguals, and more especially 
in the combined case of bilingualism in young children, we are 
probably witnessing an extreme of adaptability. If an understanding 
of the range arxd parameters of possible communication strategies 
and behaviors is central to the study of linguistics, then the 
description and creation of explanatory models for bilingualism in 
young children is important indeed for the development of linguistic 
theory. Here we may observe linguistic manipulation and creativity 
concentrated, and here models of competence may well be made and 
tested. In f act, any powerful and general model of linguistic 
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competence must be able to take Into account the varieties of 
bilingualism and developing language use in children, and of 
these combined, as perhaps a sort of ultimate test. Bending our 
energies towards fuller understanding of these phenomena may be 
difficult indeed, a task with so many dimensions as to be a trap 
for the unwary, but one with the ultimate possibility of high 
rewards* 

In the present case of style-dialect selection, by Hindi-Bhc, j puri 
speaking children in and near the ancient holy city of Banaras in 
North India, there are complexities which beggar the terminology 
which this writer had previously learned to use with regard to 
dialects, styles and related phenomena, and their analysisr-as well 
as the whole question of what we may define as bilingualism in the 
adult scheme and especially in the schemes of child learners. 

To reap some degree of understanding out of much initial confusion 
required two things: considerable time spent thoroughly immersed 
in the situation, with close attention to what adults and children 
actually wera saying and doing in a wide variety of contexts; and 
a casting aside of numerous/ .preconceptions# The object 

specifically, then, was Oto define the operative distinctive features 
for adults and for children; in styles or dialects, and in the con- 
texts for which these were selected, 2) to note what and where were 
the markers of communicative behavior, and where their parameters, 
and, most difficult, 3) to come to decisions as to their basic 
meanings or psychological reality,^ and 4) to group and categorize 
these behaviors at a higher level of broad cultural meanings and 
social functions* 

The need to view developing child language as process rather 
than state seems clear enough. In North India this view of language 
is further underlined by the factor of rapid linguistic change, 




\ 

The question always remains open and theoretically unprovable es 
to whether psychological reality has really been captured, and is 
further vexed by the question of whose reality and when, and how 
many psychological realities may coexist in a social group sharing 
a culture and language, and how much these need to and do overlap. 

One can be surer by observing and checking carefully with informants 
what solutions do not represent psychological reality, or the semantic 
set, and at least markedly narrow the possibilities. 
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change which for centuries has added in complex ways to — at any 

time — an already complex situation. Speech differences traditionally 

tend to demarcate the enormous variety of crosscut social and religious 

groupings, and emphasize other distinctions made among them* There 

is ritual power and bargaining power in lahguage choices* On the one 

hand language is conceived as having a divine nature and power, some 

types having more mana than others; on the other hand individuals 

and groups define and can raise their social status in specific 

ways by making stylistic changes in their communicative behavior, 

provided, of course, this is done by small increments and discreetly* 

Kali C* Bahl of the University of Chicago makes some pertinent 

comments along these sociolinguistic lines in a review of M* Jordan- 

Horstmann's Sadani: A Bhojpuri Dialect Spoken in Chotanaqar (196?) 

in American Anthropologist 73:4:909-10 (August, 1971)* It is noted 

by Bahl that the author fails to mention anywhere that Wholesale 

2 

language— switching has been going on in this area for quite some 
time* . . .5everal Sadani speaking communities axe in the process of 
switching over to modern Hindi*” Further, "language-switching. • • 
from Sadani to modern Hindi ...serves to signify sociocultural 
progress in this area where a particular language or dialect iden- 
tifies the social status of an individual of a group in relation to 
other individuals or groups*” The important comment is made that, 

”The problems of correlation between language and dialect grouping 
along the lines of social stratification cansbe fruitfully studied 
in North India*” The additional comment might be made that defini- 
tion of languages and dialects in North India is presently, and 
understandably, in a somewhat chaotic state* 

In this land of overwhelming linguistic diversity and fourteen 
official state languages, an enormous amount of writing and verbal 
exposition continues to deal with the subject Hindi, but it must 
be said that few issues have been settled* Throughout, there is 
little agreement about how many speakers of Hindi there are, who 
actually speaks 'true 1 Hindi, how well and to whom, how much and 
what sorts of bilingualism and multilingualism exist, what dialects, 
are dominant in what ways, just what the Hindi or Hindustani 
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language consists of, and whether or not scores of dialects and 
sub-dialects are part of the Hindi language. Out of this of course 
rises the question as to just what is a dialect and how it is to 
be operationally defined. It would appear that to some extent each 
has been empirically and separately defined on the basis of varying 
criteria by people with varying qualifications to evaluate them. 
Especially has controversy continued as to the relative status of 
Hindi and Urdu, for political, communal, religious and regional 
reasons more than narrowly linguistic ones. 

Extreme separatists in Banaras and elsewhere argue Hindi and 
Urdu ar'3 two distinct languages, and point for conclusive proof 
to their different scripts— devnaqrX for Hindi stemming very closely 
from Sanskrit, and Persian for Urdu. Ordinary Muslims of course 
speak Urdu in Banaras; their Hindu neighbors speak Hindi or Bhojpuri, 
they say; aside from a few differences in formal greetings and 
prayer formulae, a linguist would be hard put indeed to detect 
any difference at all when they converse with each other or among 
themselves, in terms of phonology and grammar* It is true that 
there are some small differences in kinesic and paralinguist ic fea- 
tures, and differences in dress, etc., some of which can be conscious- 
ly exaggerated or pointed out if need be. There is of course some 
larger difference in lifestyle: in other words the differences 
ere primarily social rather than strictly verbal, but it is not 
always easy to see where language fades into other aspects of 
culture through the communicative devices of such items as gesture 
and dress. 

But it is. interesting and informative to compare the Hindi-Urdu 
stylistic differences given in a standard text with actual usage 
in everyday speech in this holy city of the Hindus. . By far the 
greatest number of stylistic lexical alternates listed in the text 
as Urdu were those in ordinary uae among both Muslims and Hindus. 

My informants, both Hindu adults and children over eight who were 
able to select and identify dialects or styles by name, contended 
these were by no means Urdu, but ordinary Hindi. Th should be noted 

that estelan . mo tar , pensil « pan . rul . kapi ^copybook), sasikil , rediyg . 

• . 

ley t and tavm . connected with the new mechanization an.d literacy in 
North India, were regarded and inflected as Hindi tooi^ 
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Many of the words listed as Hindi variants were rejected as either 
not known or considered bookish. Some were commonly contrasted with 
a lexeme from the Urdu list, but the difference given was that of 
respect-religious form versus ordinary. A few typical examples of 
the latter are i 

qrih god house 
pustak religious book 
yatra pilgrimage 
suddh pure ritually 
sShSvta divine aid 
s than sacred place 

(.e.ci,*, tirth-ka s than) 
snan ritually purifying bath 

bath (e, ..g,. , ganga snal fl 

This question of what is Hin^i or Urdu is matched and overlapped 
by the question of what is Hindi of Bhojpuri, according either to 
adults or children. Bhojpuri is what is spoken at home, say all 
informants old enough to be awar® Of gamed sorts of speech. Then 
they add Bhojpuri is the medium °f ordinary b3zSr contacts, contacts 
with consanguineal kin, with clo s s friends, with women and children, 
□ne also prays and sings for the gods in Bhojpuri, alone at one's 
pO.i \ or in company at a bha jan of g.rthi . Bhojpuri can also be partly 
grammatically defined by childre n Of eleven in that they can deli- 
berately speak in Bhojpuri and contrast this with Hindi speech, and 
can give paradigmatic structure °f Bhojpuri verbal inflections, etc. 

Hindi is said to be that whiph is Spoken at school, in formal 
business contacts or government Offices, in formal ceremonies either 
public or private, in some conta c tO with affinal kin; and Hindi is 
what is written. One uses Hindi if possible to indicate respect given 
to another, and one raises the r e speet to be accorded to himself by 
his proficiency in spokes, written Hindi. Religious books are 

written in ^uddh Hindi, a designation given a mort formal, Sanskrit— 
ized, and ritually pure form of the lanQuage; religious discourses, 
dramas, and some ceremonies are conducted in suddh Hindi. Virtually 
every child over eight is aware Of this style, and an increasing 
number of boys over this age become more or less proficient ir» its 
production as well as comprehension* 



char, ordinary house 
kit3.k " book 

saf gl trip 
s5f Clean. 
madai j Ordinary help 

jjagcjh place 
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Nearly every pandit , pu.iari ( priest ) , or vy as (learned commentator 

. . 

on various scriptures), knows £uddh Hindi well and can expound sonor- 
ously and dramatically, quoting at times from Sanskrit, for hours. 

He is unlikely to use suddh Hindi in his ordinary speech. Very 
many serious minded men, whether of dviya or twice born varna or 
not, know considerable 4uddh Hindi. 

This dimension or continuum with regard to respect or Bd&r in 
speech is commonly labeled in terms of high, ordinary, and low, or 
nirSdar , though finer distinctions can be made if it is considered 
necessary in special situations. This is a measure of distinctions 
both linguistic and social, which transcends and complicates very 
much of what we are accustomed to think of in terms of dialect or 
style throughout India, Here these categories are inadequate to 
describe or explain the interrelationships^ in a country where some 
languages may be ritually high and others low, where paradoxically 
the t ha can mean both pure and unmixed, and the unwritten language 
of common people. Hardly any aspect of Indian thought or life re- 
mains untouched by this continuum of the ritually pure and worthy 
of respect, to the ritually defiled and unworthy — persons, groups, 
objects, ideas and even languages or dialects not remaining con- 
stant but rather sliding along thB scale according to a multipli- 
city of factors, and a complex etiquette. 

And all this points to the problem of how speech behavior is 
conceived and defined by the speakers. Factors such as attitudes, 
vested interests, and cognitive assumptions as to the nature of 
ritual, social and linguistic context cJ 
ances are produced, received, interprets 
basis of these factors plus kinesic and 
can thus sometimes distinguish a 'dialec 
distance is generally measured according 
tance. For example, a child of eight oi 
quickly i p '+ ively state what dialec 
w s i ;g or would use, even on the besd 
mention of certain categories of persons 
paralinguistic-kinesic features were 1 ai 
matter of who ought to be speaking what 
blished expectations. An informant's more considered decision would 
be based not necessarily on listening but on further knowledge of 
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such factors as age, sex, dress, residence, j a ~t i . education, 
occupation , pliis the speaker's relationship to the person spozken 
to, his current ritual status, and where the speech act torsk place: 
home, neighborhood, b3z5r , mandir (temple), school, office etc. 

Even where listening was clearly possible, as in overhearing street 
conversations, listening for grannnatica.1 constructions rc _iisxical 
items proved secondary to the social— xitlual con side ra~-.zcn = , for 
which largely visual evidence or non— verbal in f oxma t iar- s zirnula ted 
cognitive classification. 

This is not to say that either rr ' ilriren cr adults war J'Q able 

readily to specify styles through lilsBi 4 >i*iing alone. They c. ified 
easily on the basis of hearing taped ssr^alas cf speech c* iividuals 
unknown to them, though here I coulc fFi:,d no way to ssesuV; cues 
derived from the semantic content of taped speecln f "crs » »'■ purely 

dialectical or stylistic differences. Before the aias cr' rspee years 
children could easily recognize thair r-.n taped speexr* end that of 
family members, could recognize speecft directed to bab-lss b; its 
style, and usually cculd pick out tCJse suddh Hindi s tyisky-isEselin g 
the speaker bBbD i i . a cover term fcx any sort of holy mar., ciften 
used by children; as well as adults. Between three and Tivs they 
became proficient in picking out Bhojpuri neighborhood— b&zsr type 
conversations, in which they were already participatiTjig da* 2 ..~y , and 
could differentiate by respect style markers speech ssr rrrni Loren 
and adults to individuals of higher status, outside <or widthsin the 
family. Also they could recognize the simplified style cf : an adult 
speaking to a young child in simple snort sentences swill? 9 restricted 
set of lexical items and lack of respect forms. Generally they were 
familiar too with curt or even abusiawe language style, xecctxgnizing 
it as low, bad, bail or bur5-b5H . They identified stands: rc Hindi 
with the radio broadcasts generally, as most of these Bhojpuxi 
learning children had little or no con-act wish standard Hi di 
speakers before going to school. 5 churl attending childccr of six 
or so identified standard Hindi with school srr-j textbooks , chough 
their teachers admitted x .ther .in willingly tf«et most ins-f-xiui &icv, 
for the first two years was in Bnojpuxi diale; z, the tea." 1 '-* S speaking 
Bhojpuri among themselves and at home a® well Some called r~"e speech 
of the children kharlbolT or uncultivated speech, literal, 1« 
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By eight years scnool attending children were re/slopdng some dto- 
ficiency within this restricted environment in; standard Hindi, 
though they exhibited a wide range af interest and ability In this* 
Only a little suddh Hindi learning takes place im the schools, and 
boys from this age generally learn more or less foxrmal iy within the 
context of religious instruction from an elder f <»niily a\r outside 
preceptor, cx, fa i^ing this, may pick up same ir “.-nrmalJLy by atten- 
dance at religious festivals or other functions ierss i“t may be 
heard and seen, kith in one neighborhood of art i '.fpsssis xaf several 
Tgtl ^s, boys from about ten to twelve varied wisely ^om little or 
no ability to produce suddh Hindi to prof ic ierrcyy a-, nt arly aanlt 
level* The variable most closely associated with fhdis seemed to 
be religious and ritual interests of a t r a ditiranaTJ &oxxrz» 9 and an 
interest in myth and narrative in general, in nth wc* rds a semantic 
context. In many families it is considered irnprop^' f a girl to 
speak anything but Bhojpuri or to attend school, ^ . I^ast belaid 

4 . 

the age of nine or ten. Standard Hindi and auddlih Hiiru;-'. are carrsr— 
dered the province of males, especially elders** faint " r is do&s nr r 
prevent girls from being able to recognize, idernti-fu and understand 
these styles, and to respond to them appropriately', Within Bhojpuri 
it is possible for them to produce all of the main patterns along 
the respect continuum, and they learn much as ths: fcnsys do frem 
religious functions* At the same age as boys, tgirls develop the 
characteristic narrative style of Hindi, beginniirrrg vwiidh simple con- 
joined sentences with narrative intonation patterns at five years, 
and increasing the length and imbeddedness of the= sentences and 
overall length and semantic complexity and c.ohesiv/eness of narrative 
to early adolescence, when they have mastered pnaoduicntibon of the 
adult style- A difference between speech styles of boys and gfirls 
is discernable by the age of seven or eight; each eccrgnizes that 
of the other and will not use it- Here again the dlf Terences ar= 
largely paralinguistic and kinesic, with a general feature we r y 
call emphasis predominating more in the boys 1 s style;* with mnre ,nn- 
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Within the thirty years mare girls o i Jp.ce ted families are js, m - 

the standard language of literacy. 

“'This is virtually the same for Bhojpuri as a style, allowxnvg frr the 
grammatical and lexical differences. 
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ability in intonation patterns, and a wider scope for the & ..me 
general postures, gestures,, etc* , plus a greater overall aimcunt 
of tallking allowable. Boys may with impunity use some forms, like 
slang and nicknames which most families wi.ll not allow theiir d -Is 
m use, fesi families, again, are quite particular that their •'* .Xdren 
in general conform to the standards of good, clean Bhojpuri rot 

uses eisasive language. When asked what they most liked to ires 
cnildren varied considerably in their answers; in answer to •» Hat 
tney disliked most to hear, most replied abusive language,* Scome few 
fsami lisP'j, it must be said, diverge from this norm,^ 

TThsrre is an important difference, currently receiving cc anider— 
able sttsntion, between linguistic competence and performsnrre,, ‘ "is 
uartdsrliffiSi much nf relevance in bilingualism and language acquisition r 
erf crurcB^s, and as a concept possesses the virtue of testability with 
both iilinguals and children. Children's recognition, uncsri; teid- 
inig., adind classification of d ialec t— s tyl is t ic differences, —s v^ll 
as tht^ir appropriate responses to them within this Hindi— Bh :^p.ur.i 
systemt cen, it is clear, be mapped out in process of developni^i, 

Working out the best model to explain the children's changnrtg 
distinctive feature systems and analytic strategies is more (di^ficult r 
but can be approached through study of their behavioral andl linguis- 
tic performance, both spontaneous and tested in various wa^s r 




5ema*nrtic emphasis is sig 
and Bh-ojpuri, often conjo 

a) vcmeel lengthening beyo 

b) use of the emphatic pa 
ways and places, such as n 
t ive , 

c) reduplication of lexemes, phrases, clauses or whole sentences, 

d) use of a rhymed doublet of the word requiring emphasis, 

e) increasing the voice volume, 

f) exaggerating the intonation patterns, and employing otherr para- 
linguistic devices, and 

g) exaggerating kinesic features such as posture, expression, and 
gesture. Gnildren firmly possess all these features by age tfrriee. 
Communication of emphasis is closely related to that of respect 
levels: all its forms enter to some degree in both plus and minus 
respect communication, the greater use being correlated with greater 
divergence from neutral or ordinary respect. Further, the particle 

/ ji/e x pxasslv denotes^ respect , as in q a nqa - j i , b3Cf -_j x (father), ha - j 1 
(yes sir), and it-na hi (no sir); and pluralizat ion is uded tc some 
extent in Hindi and more often than not in Bhojpuri to indicate 
respect rather than literal plurality. 
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nailed by several different means In Hindi 
intly used. These include: 
nd the phonemic v~\7 contrast, 

rticlQ^-jt/ or /hi/ which is employe! in many 
e gat ive /naj f ■f /hi/ -* /nahi/ Bmphatxc nega- 
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It is generally agreed among Bfro'jpuri that Bhojrari 

sesms most; natural anrrz: comfortable, some pa rts tf ;rhe traditional 
£uddh Hindi ne^t so, the staratard Hindi of necers=:icry use third, 
and last of all the more formal Hinci of upper rentes. It is useful 
perhaps to nn~e that this is t* a sane order in W'rich these are ac- 
quired by ahojpuri speaking cr iildren. Children a "’sr absorb early 
a basic set of important knowledge of their cult^ and how tc 
behave in it; in fact, it is ^instructive for a r^archex seeking 
important pat rsn® to observe what it is that vniusqr children rare 
learning, what they may be imitating amd masterinp, and what wesys 
they express creativity within their language sand rruiture. In 
studying children themselves rrt is also often ulSfffail to pinpoint 
'mistakes' as defined by their a lasers 9 system, in that this c ar be 
guide to developing cognitive paterns and s txat ggi ssss of thought, 
or competence within the larger system . 

Bypassing the earliest stages of vocal pxodir^tian in cooing, 
and babbling, and even that of global , one ’word 1 utterances, w*e 
note that the Bhojpuri learning cnild at approximately eighteen 
months develops pivotal utterances of two component Words 1 , has 
already mastered mast intonation patterns of Bbojpari* and has a 
rudimentary stock of gestures indicating negation^ affirmation, 
and respect to gods and sxcme elders , among otherr things. He also 
has some of tne emphasis markers in bis reperto^^re, has a stock 
of verb root imperatives, and generally an impressive list erf 
kinship terms. He has learned same of the imp ort ant features of 
family and temple p*u i a . From one to about three we rmay say is 
speaks as he is spoken to in the fajsdJLy generally, in a style" devoir 
of formality or respect markers, except that fees is early taught— 
to say namaste. as well as perform the gesture, end *till defirrirzal y 
add the / - i 1/ boner if ic pe article appropriately to speera, in 

the early moxredung greeting often extended to me by emte twe- year-rid , 
namatee , behenii (greeting 4 emphasis, sister 4 respect ) * h lsc --e 
may early indulge in a bit of abuse as rosanlal at 2,6, tb a vr v ~ - 
his mother’s sister’s small daughter: marS^ bar seating, h r ri ht * ? 
apparently recognizing that behen cannot be user in such a content 
but bhal , brother, can be used in a slang as well as ordinary cantexb 

7 Also abuse language is compulsory under certain! circumstances : for 

example, at marriages old women muse come to sing insulting songs. 




SEfcre three child ran will be well in command of a stock of minor 
e^rcLsi~ves, such ^ hath , f ( h ) e . are , and others, used eppropriatsly, 
for axiample, to w -arm off s dog ox even another child* They by three 
h=A/e the particT .'. Wall /twhich may be roughly translated doer, and 
iE neutral referring to things ox persons of artisan occupations^ 
b. jt disrespectful for anyone else j and they use it appropriate ly . 

In xarteral they will have the system whereby a child ox adult 
addxasjses non-kin persons respectfully by kinship terms referring 
irsr fi ljs rs of the ap/pr opr rate generation and sex, often with che/ — i H / 
particle addled* By three and earlier they know to address kin whc 
are aider by kinship terms only s since it is disrespectful to call 
anynrne elder by hi? name* Somewivart later they learn the use of kin 
terms Is elastic also in that me can use a term belongirog to the 
next higher generation from tne person addressed^ order to convey 
srili in o xh respect m some cssssf for example, dada , literally 
father 1 s father, for father’s elder brother; or caca . literally 
father’s younger brother, for one’s own elder brother* 

In Hindi and Bhojpuri resp rrrt patterns are not equivalent to 
politeness formulas: there is no 1 please r as such T nor are words 

for trranks used under any but very exceptional circumstances; 
expressions such ss 1 excuse me r are rarely used* Children usually 
do not leaxn these ait an early a r gse-** They do learn to supply all 
relevant inf leptioinal markers as iE. sign of respectful speech by 
the age of four, that long, ^rvolved sentences rwt her than 

abbreviated crres -are a sign of irspec t* A few children by three, 
rut 7i7R33xly all by four appropriately use polite / — iy e / wertaal re- 
forms, such as ba itfiive fcpJLeasfe sit), c alive (let’s* go), arrci 
fcKhaiye; (please ) ; and use mat, the negative before polite request 

~lLT ‘KS. * 

3ul even thoiugh isolated and increasing incidents cr f' utterances 
appropriate to a definite style- occur in the speech o~f children 
young is two and tnree, we hav? L,t title reason to ; ,’ppo-se that they 
have as yet any abstract xonce nf two separate stylistic systems. 
It would be more faithfu,! to tb data and to children’s capacities 
to judge novel contexts to suppose they have intern a lire d bits and 
pieces as yet too scanty to form any coherent bread pettern on an 
a 'It style. Furthermore they combine elements of different styles 
a the same utterance often up xo the age of about eight, and often 
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r.rvfce resrtLngly reduce the respect forms in sentences they choose 
span taneouisly to imitate frmm older children or adults, for example. 
Exit a, 6, ,2 returned to me rather unwillingly my pen, with the /-□/ 
particle, related to the sacred syllable 5m and thereby respectful, 
hut signifying half consemt: k a la mo le la. behen.i ± i then later fol- 

lower; with r0l5 lg X5ta ha .(The ruler, all right, is being brought, ), 
whicm hex fctux year old brother echoed without the /— O/ a s rul le 
la-ta ha. Or Hamuman, fi,5 included the standard H indi Athah/ marker 
after hzLs numbers, while his four year old brother immediately 

af^te rwards failed to do so, Hanumanj hamar p5c thah f oto ho . ( I have 

» * 

five ohvrtos . ) , and Bhiravsnda s : n a hi . ek !kar le . (No, one bring, ) 

Eindesveri at five was well, in command of such respectful utterance;' 
ns, calive, hehsnii-ko dikhaa/e . and dekhaive . (please look.), hut 
s am ethane's dispensed with them, as when it began to rain and her 
mother respectfully said, andar ap- loq baithive . (You people please 
be Ba=sted inside.), Eindesvarl hurriedly insisted, qha r - mS c_al3. 
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;come in the house!} 

3y about six it appears a rudimentary sort of systematization 
of styles is taking place, perhaps catalyzed by school and other 
experiences outside the hsime , but still children of this age can 
razreLy sustain produdicm in the less familiar dialect or style 
Tot over a very few utt era nces at a time. Here their recognition 
greatly outstrips thieir sbxXity to reproduce. ^ome children of 
this a^ie can imitate tesarhers and even holy men in production of 
standard Hindi and of ^uddh Hindi, but generally exhibit shyness 
□ ver doing so in the presence of adults— a different situation from 
izheir b:aid imitation of street vendors at three. By six they could 
produce a haughty style of formality for semantic effect, as 
Hanuman r 3 ah apnS ~ko bahMt calakh ha . (To the conceited one himself 
he very clever.) Thisy continue with their peers to indulge in 

abutsive speech at tiL**es * as Panrralal. 4,8 to Gita, 4: aur rrra 1 1 i 

k ha viite . nak capataja . (And you will eat dirt, flattened nose.) 

Systematic instruction, of course, could produce a clear de- 
marcation of styles or r even more clearly, languages by this age* 

At six, the son of the maharaja of Banaras could publicly recite 
from a vast store of memorized Sanskrit sloka -s , and knew su ddh 
Hindi* At ten, an apprentice to his dada . a pujiri . could recite 
Sanskrit and use £uddh Hindi easily, while the eleven year old son 
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separate from this for the most part, an 
entirely separate . 
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It would appear that, by ten or eleven certainly, these children 
exposed to different styles in different contexts have almost entirely 
separated them according to different sets of distinctive features 
into integral patterns, and that they are thus able to do what 
many adults within their same social groups have not completed* 

There seems to be considerable elasticity in the system) itself, 
which allows many to overlap their styles, yet encourages some to 
separate them more fully* And the very closeness of these styles 

and 
s of 
ss of 
gies 



an a respect— leva 1 continuum makes their study interesting, 
their development in children revealing, as it shows the type 
confusions and the kinds of separations made during! the proce 
learning, as well as sometimes indicating criteria and strate 
used for developing systematizations. 
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CONFIGURATION OF STYLE-DIALECTS IN BANARAS , INDIA 
A Continuum Based on Respect Forms 



Bho j puri 



3 ordinary Bhojpuri with 
sets of neutral markers &. 
set of respect markers 

2 rude style or kharlbOlt 
without respect markers 

1 abuse style or qalX . 
buraboli . defined as 
khgrlbBlx with its own 
paralinguist ic and 
kinesic features, and 
lexicon additions 



standard Hindi 



5 formal polite style 
highly inflected, 
Sanskritized , a 
formal literature 
written, highest 
respect markers 
4 Ordinary style 
written, tbree 
sets of respect mark 
aa in Bhojpuri, but 
more inflection 



suddh Hindi 



6 extreme respect 
for religious 
exposition, pub- 
lic speeches, 
highly Sanskrit- 
ized and inflec- 
ted, the highest 
style of writing, 
rs three highest 
sets of respect 
markers 



5ample 


Respect Forms 


1 verb 


root 


only jJB 


2 " 


it 


" is 


3 " 


99 


plus 


n 


19 


" -Hi 


•t 


II 


" -ivi 



also simplified 



(go.) lacking respect 



styles 



for babies 



4 

5 

6 



same as 3, 

also same as 3, and 

verb root Blua-iveoa (please have the pleasure of going.) extreme 
r respect 

verb root plus - na (go.) neutral 
« »» M -ivB ( please go.) respectful 

** w •* (please have the pleasure of going* ) 11 11 



Bhojpuri arose as a dialect indigenous to southeastern Uttar 
Pradesh and •authwestern Bihar, centered along the Ganga or Ganges 
River, as an unwritten Indo— Aryan dialect, presumably from the 
medieval Prakrits. It exhibits considerable variation from west to 
east and, on its edges, blends in with other dialects. 

Standard Hindi was created artificially in part, from dialects 
0 closer to Delhi in Mogul and British times as a useful lingua franca 
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across broad stretches of North India, and has always been iden- 
tified with the government and with literate speakers. It has 
tended also to be identified with outsiders; though this aspect is 
diminishing , as Hindi served for a unifying force in India's struggle 
for freedom and as such was consciously developed. A Hindi liter- 
ature appeared in this century, and Hindi is definitely spreading 
through North India at several levels: as the main film medium, - , 
the government radio medium over large areas, a medium of instruc- 
tion in schools, a: government medium in several states, as bazar 

and commercial lingua franca , and other ways. Furthermore it has 
become a prestige language associated with literacy and important 
posts | and its use is a mark of upward mobility. It is gaining as 
a second language or dialect for many speakers. 

£ u d d h Hindi is a purely literary and formal expository style 
used traditionally in religious contexts and increasingly in poli- 
tical expository style in some parties where the dress of religious 
sanction is useful. and even necessary* Characterized by the incor- 
poration of many words and roots from Sanskrit it was developed 
especially in and around Banaras as a self-conscious elite style 
in this holy city of pandits and publishers. In suddh Hindi, and 
indeed in other speech to some extent, the verbal symbols have 
something of the quality of signs as well. The sanctified syllables 
and words are directly associated with sanctified being and action; 
the sacred syllable aim is more than an invocation in the Western 
sense: it is an automatic evocation of transcendence. The idea is 

strong that form implies meaning as part of the same basic unity, 
so Sanskritic scholars would not agree with the assumption in Wes- 
tern linguistics of a necessary dichotomy between sound and meaning 
in human speech. It is no accident therefore, that people under this 
influence tend to treat language as an important thing itself to 
he treated respectfully, whether they are speakers of suddh Hindi, 
standard Hindi, or lihojpuri. 
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Notes on Some Outstanding Features of Comparative suddh Hindi, 
Standard Hindi and Bhajpuri structure 







1 There are some phonennic differences between suddh Hindi, standard 
Hindi and Bhojpuri; the most noteworthy for mention here perhaps is 
the general and progressive tendency to simplify consonant clusters 
from C 2 (C 3 )«—> (C£ 3 ) or etc* Also some phoneme sets 

such as spirants and nasals have a tendency to collapse somewhat, 
from three to two, and five to three to two respectively, while the 
vowel system follows a simpler pattern in Bhojpuri as well* (We find 
this same tendency towards simplification of these items redoubled 
in young children, not only in thi9 area, but in all the languages 
-thus far studied for acquisition patterns* Caution and further re- 
search should, of course, precede any interpretation of this.) 



2 A few outstandinvg grammatical divergences along this same scale 
are : 

a) increasing use of pluralizat ion from suddh Hindi to Bhojpuri for 

a respect marker aver literal enumeration— * plurality becoming more 
of a semantic marker in Bhojpuri, where it rarely/used to denote 
pluralizat ion ; , Bhagavandas, age four years, onemonth, offering 

a sweet to an old neighbor woman; 1 E, dadiva. . le * ’Take, father’s 
mother ♦plural marker, take.* It should be noted that this tendency 
is present even in luddh Hindi, for example, in the substitution of 
plural for singular pronouns end verbal inflections to indicate 
respect* All similar tendencies of ^uddh Hindi are present and in- 
creased in standard Hindi; this process continues with Bhojpuri* 

b) £uddh Hindi most closely parallels the enormous inflectional 
complexity of Sanskrit, for example, in large multidimensional para- 
digms for nouns, verbs, and adjectives along such axes as number, 
’gender’, direct-oblique constructions, and several specifically nn 
verbs with regard to person, time, causality, transitivity, aspect, 
etc* In standard spoken Hindi we find very similar verb patterns, 
but less complexity and less regularity in such items as direct- 
oblique, singular— plural , masculine— feminine distinctions* In Bhoj- 
puri a few verb constructions are absent and others changed in their 
phonological realization; not only number markers but gender some- 
times shows more affiliation with respect* 

c) Correspondingly, suddh Hindi depends less upon word order than 
inflectional markers and agreements, is charap terized by intricately 
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ibedded sentences dependent upon this inflection and by parallel 
rammatical constructions of phrases, clauses, etc. Standard 
joken Hindi possesses a more closely defined word order and less 
inge of variability in imbedding and other features of syntax, 
jain in Bhojpuri this process is carried somewhat further, though 
le parallel structures continue in profusion. 

I Some intonation patterns of suddh Hindi appear to be derived 
rom ritual Sanskrit chanting, or at least to be related to it; 
irrative intonation pa tterns conform to the intricate syntactic 
iructure. In standard Hindi and in Bhojpuri these are corres- 
indingly modified to fit the syntax, but features of rising and 
illing pitch, length, juncture, etc. are very similar in narrative 
itterns . 

Paralinguis tic and kinesic features are, in thid system at least, 

? far greater overall importance than they are usually accorded in 
irrowly ' def ihed linguistic terms, in conveying often the bulk of 
le semantic content of a communication, and being certainly capable 
r* definition, study, and analysis. One speaking sud d h Hindi sits 
:ect or stands, head back and eyes directed somewhat down to listen 
:s ; arm and hand gestures are broad and relatively slow; he does 
3 1 smile-, but his expressions are intended to convey power and 
Lgnity; he gazes down on listeners with brow drawn down, chin and 
3uth somewhat forward. He speaks relatively loudly, and he is the 
le to initiate speech or conversation if different styles are being 
sed in one group. His intonation patterns are exaggerated beyond 
cdinary Hindi. If ^uddh Hindi is used in private reading or pu i a 
lese features are less marked. In standard Hindi use they are again 
3 s s marked, though gestures tend to be more rapid, along with speec 
ith standard Hindi and Bhojpuri there is considerable variation 
i paralinguis tic , kinesic and proxemic features, depending upon 
ie respect relationship hetween the participants in communication* 
i give respect one makes namaste or, more respectful, namaskgr , in 

slight bow from the waist with palms together before the chest or 
3ce, depending upon the degree of respect to be given. A high 

sgree of respect id conveyed by pranarn . prostration on knees and 

. 

3 ce. Both may be given the gods, to certain kin, to certain others 
n a complex system. In giving respect one also keeps silence, or 
peaks when spoken to, maintaining an erect posture, a solemn coun- 
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tenance, and correct distance, and speaks clearly but not loudly. 

To a guest one shows respect by offering water and ritually pure 
foods or pan (betel). In neutral respect contexts speech tends to 
be somewhat louder, and a complex array of facial expressions and 
gestures, postures, etc. comes into play, formalized as bhava and 
mudra in the dance systems of India, No learner can speak the 
language without learning and using these; children are masters of 
nearly all patterns before the age of three years. There are also 
several features of these sorts which indicate disrespect: posture 
gesture, facial expression all exaggerated, and speech loud and 
rapid, without the customary pauses for replies found throughout 
polite styles. This may also bB learned very early, but in nearly 
all cases is soon eliminated in the presence of any elders. 

These features of language and style structure are, of course, only 
a minute selection from what could well occupy volumes, and are 
intended only hopefully to be a representative enough sampling to 
convey some appreciation of what dialectical and stylistic items 
and differences children within the system must learn* and learn 
they do, mastering their home dialect-style before five, and learn 
ing more or less of all which are pertinent within the lifestyle 
of their group by about the age of eleven. 
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This study of style-dialect learning was part of a larger 
thirty-one months project researching the acquisition of linguistic, 
cognitive and behavioral patterns in young children from two widely 
separated regions of India. Those contributing to this pape: * live 
in and near Banaras (or Varanasi), Uttar Pradesh; the others oeing 
Telugu learners of southern Andhra Pradesh. Most are children of 
handloom silk weavers of fairly low but clean caste, and are members 
of a gnat ic joint families . F ormal education of mothers and other 
elder female kin ranged from zero to two years; that of fathers and 
elder male kin from zero to five years.. Most families today try to 
send their children to local government schools for more years of 
formal education than they had themselves, though this is often 
difficult. Pressures are strong for the children to work at home 
by nine or ten for several reasons. Children are exposed to various 
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INTRODUCTION 

Every year there are thousands of bilingual 
marriages between persons speaking different languages. 
Although statistics are not usually kept of such 
marriages , there are indications that they may be on 
the increase. For example, Yugoslavia, one of the few 
countries which maintain such interlingual statistics, 
noted an increase of about 30% in such marriages within 
the decade 1950 - 1960.1 

Unlike the unilingual, or common variety, multi- . 
lingual marriages contain an additional dimension in the 
patterns of interpersonal relations which such unions 
involve ; this is seen in the choice of medium of com- 
munication, not only by the couple, but also by their 
children and, in the case of the enlarged family, of 
relatives as well - in other words, in the choice of the 
working language or languages of the group. 

To begin with, there is a choice of three different 
possibilities. Either everyone in the group uses the 
language of the husband, everyone uses the language of 
the wife, or both languages are used according to some 
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overt or Implicit pattern. The implementation of tine 
pattern msy be unconscious or conscious , unintentional 
or intentional. If it is unconscious and unintentional 
- a policy of la.'Lee&z-faizm, as it were - the dominant 
language is likely to prevail in the end, and assure 
the unilingualism of the succeeding generations. 

On the other hand, if the way the languages are 
used is based on a firm decision to maintain the dif- 
ferent languages - a policy of planned repartition, the 
successful creation of bilingual families, and bilingual 
communities, will depend on the wisdom and feasibility 
of the policy. 

A policy of planned repartition is composed of one 
or a number of language strategies. For purposes of 
analysis, these can be divided into two categories - 
strategies of dichotomy or fixed alternatives# and 
strategies of alternation involving the practice of 
spontaneous switching from one language to the other. 

1 . DICHOTOMY 

Strategies of dichotomy can be divided into those 
of person, place, time, topic and activity. Let us 
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consider each of these in turn and see how they can be 
and have t :en applied in the practice of a number of 
bilingual families, including my own. 

1.1. Strategies of Person 

We are all familiar with the Grasnmont 

Formula: une pers onne ; une tangue (one person; one 

language) „ which began to appear in the literature on 

bilingualism at the turn of the century. 11 Grammont 

theorized that the separation of the two languages from 

infancy would help the child learn two languages 

without either additional effort or confusion. It is 

the formula used in most reported experiments on family 

bilingualism. One of the first such experiments was 

that of Rcnjat which began in 1909. The Ronjats made 

it clear to their son Louis, born the previous year in 

Vienna, that if he wanted his spoon, he said ouiUere 

to his father or Lffffel to his German speaking mother 

or her relatives. Ronjat thought he could thus place 

both languages on an equal footing. His report of the 

first five years, however, shows that this is not exact- 

. 32 

ly what happened in practice. 
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During the first few months, German predominated, 

and after two years Louis used German words in French 

sentences . After the second speech year , however , 

French began to dominate , and by the fourth year , French 

words appeared in Ger ma n sentences. Following this 

there were periodic switches in language dominance, 

32 

apparently caused by changes in the environment. 

Although most of Ronjat's details are on the first 
three years, there are some data on the fourth and 
fifth years as well. A decade after the publication of 
his monograph, Ron j at wrote to Michael West who was 
about to embark on a study of school bilingualism in 
Bengal. Ronjat reported that his son had done well in 
the French primary and secondary schools which he at- 
tended, resulting in a dominant French academic and 
technical vocabulary but a preference for German in 
literature.^ 6 Ronjat summarizes his results as follows: 
1. Continual use of two languages from infancy. 2. 
Parallel acquisition of two phonological systems . 

3. Acquisition of two languages comparable in sequence 
of mastery and achievement to that of the average mono- 
lingual . 
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We had: t:o wait almost another quarter century, 

however, befcare getting a comparable record of results 

of the application of the Grammont Formula. This one, 

however , was much more detailed and extensively inform - 

ative. I refer, of course, to the four-volume study of 

i 8 

Werner Leopold. Born in London of German parentage, 
Leopold received most of his education in. Germany, 
where his parents had settled when he was three years 
of age. In his twenties, he went abroad and after a 
period in Latin America, settled in the United States 
where he married a third-generation German American. 
After the birth of their first daughter Hildegard,in 
Milwaukee in 1930, Leopold decided to speak only German 
to her, while his wife limited herself to English. But 
more important, he also decided to keep a detailed 
record of the results, starting with the end of the 
second month of life, recording all utterances in pho- 
netic notation. 

The results show a striking similarity with those 
achieved by the Ronjats. Although the child achieved 
mastery of both languages, these were never equally 
strong. First the mother's language prevailed and 
later on the father's. There were periodic shifts in 
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dominance as the language contexts changed, as for example, 
during a trip to Germany when the child spoke only German. 
Returning to the United States, she spoke more and more 
English, until that language became stabilized as her 
dominant one. Like Louis Ronjat's, Hildegard’s learning 
process was not adversely affected by her childhood 
bilingualism. The achievement test she took on entering 
the fifth grade revealed her English vocabulary as being 
at about the seventh grade level. 

My own personal childhood experience with a number 
of languages seems to confirm the findings of Ron j at and 
Leopold, as to the efficacy of the Grammont Formula. I 
should, however, add something on these elusive, emotive 
effects, which cannot easily be observed from the outside. 

I shall first deal with the strategies of the family 
into which I was born and later with those of the family 
which I founded. 

The strategies to which I was subjected in early 
childhood were as follows: three languages both inside 

and outside my home, one in the kindergarten and two in 
the neighborhood, functioning as two active and four 
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passive languages, making a total of six. 

As for the person-language relationship, it was a 
bit more complex than those of the Ronjats and Leopolds. 

I remember that I always associated German with 
my grandfather since he usually spoke German - although 
he knew several other languages. My father was bilingual 
(Hungarian - German) but we always spoke German together. 
Yet - there was great difference between the German I 
spoke to my grandfather and that I spoke to my father: 
with my grandfather I felt at ease when speaking German; 
but not quite so with my father; perhaps because my 
father and mother spoke Hungarian among themselves and 
that language seemed infinitely more endearing to me than 
German. However, as a child, I reconciled myself to the 
fact that Hungarian was their language and that I was 
expected to speak German. In a way I felt like an out- 
sider and at times I was envious of my mother who seemed 
to be getting a greater share of my father's love. Up to 
the age of four nobody in the family knew that I under- 
stood Hungarian, and even after it became known, I con- 
tinued to speak German to my father until my university 
years. Only then did my father and I speak Hungarian with 
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each other, and this brought us closer together giving 
me a feeling of warmth and tenderness which was always 
lacking in our German relationship. He then reserved 
German for times when he scolded me or when we discussed 
an academic subject. 

My mother spoke only German to me, up to the age 
of nine when I changed from German schooling to Serbian; 
she then worked long hours with me to teach me Serbian. 

At the age of high school I alternated languages. I 
spoke mainly German to my mother except in all matters 
concerning school life, when X used Serbian. After high 
school I spoke to my mother almost exclusively in Serbian 
and she responded in either German or Serbian. As for 
my numerous uncles and aunts , they represented three 
language divisions: German, Hungarian and Serbian. Most 

of them were one to one relationships , but I remember a 
multilingual uncle to whom I was never quite sure in what 
language to speak. We always had to wait for a situation 
before warming up and deciding upon which language we 
would choose. 
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1.2. Strategies of Place 

Another type of dichotomy is the strategy of 
allocating languages to places . This is a common prac- 
tice, often imposed by necessity. It happens every year 
in the families of thousands of immigrants and migrant 
workers , which have always been present in American com- 
munities . Since World War II migrants have come to 
constitute one of the most important social phenomena 
in Northern Europe, with three million in France alone, 
and almost as many in Germany. 

As a rule, a family moving to an area where another 
language is spoken will first continue to use its own 
language exclusively and gradually adopt the area language 
while maintaining the home language. The children develop 
a home language/community language dichotomy in their 
psycholinguistic associations. Quite often, however, the 
incursions of the community into the home, in the form of 
neighbors, visitors, school friends, and later, boy- 
friends, girl-friends and eventually in-laws, errode the 
status of the home language, especially after the 
children have abandoned it as a medium of communication 
between themselves - an area where the community language 
is bound to dominate. 
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Although the number of reports on the use of reparti- 
tion by place is limited, this type of language strategy 
has been consciously used as a policy for the creation 

and maintainance of family bilingualism. One of the 

29 

first studies was that of Pavlovitch. The Serbian- 
speaking Pavlovitch family settled in Paris after the 
First World War and decided to maintain Serbian as the 
home language, while using French as their external or 
community language. Their son Dulan, therefore, learned 
his French outside the home. Since the Pavlovitch 
record covers only the first two years, it is not sur- 
prising that Dus an seems to know much more Serbian than 
he does French. Nevertheless Pavlovitch comes to some 
of the same conclusions as does Ronjat. 

More than a decade later we have another report, 
this time from Geneva. In the 1930s, ElemSr and Ad&le 
Kenyeres arrived in Geneva with daughter Eva just turn- 
ing seven. In Geneva they insisted on maintaining 
their native Hungarian as the home language, but sent 
their daughter to a local school where all the teaching 
was understandably done in French. The Kenyeres later 
published a study of what they observed. 16 After six 
months, French began to be used in some domains as the 
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child's dominant language. There was little language 
mixture, and no confusion. The new language was 
acquired faster than had been the mother tongue, but in 
a somewhat different way, since it involved a certain 
amount of conscious effort. 

A more recently recorded case is that of the 
Penfield family. The English-speaking Penfields decid- 
ed to make German the language of the nursery and they 
hired a German governess for their two younger children 
(aged 6 months and 18 months) . To the best of their 
ability they themselves used German when they entered 
the nursery, so that the children heard only German when 
there. As the children turned three and four, respective- 
ly, another dichotomy of place was imposed, when they 
were placed in a French nursery school. At school age 
they began and continued their studies in English without 
any harmful effects. A similar program was laid out for 

the two older children starting with the ages of eight 

■ •• . 30 

and nine. 

Penfield concludes that there were no effects of 
retardation or confusion of languages. The language 
switch according to place became a conditioned reflex 
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for the children entering the nursery or the school 
room. In retrospect Penfield believes that it would 
have been better to continue French until the age of 
seven, since the seven-year-old "hangs on" to things. 



If a change of place can be instrumental in pro- 
moting the learning of another language, it can also 
be a factor in the forgetting of one. This is il- 
lustrated in a study made of the forgetting of her 
Spanish mother-tongue and the learning of French by a 
six-year-old refugee from Madrid during the Spanish 
Civil War. The girl was adopted by a Belgian family 
living in Brussels; within about three months she had 
forgotten her first language (Spanish) and replaced 
it by her second (French) . Two years later she 
started learning Spanish again, but this time more 
formally 

It seems that if children learn languages quickly 
they can just as quickly forget them. Reasons for for- 
getting may vary, but by and large, changes of place 
seem to be among the most common causes. Children of 
diplomatic personnel, foreign business and military re- 
presentatives and the like are exposed to different 
languages over sufficiently long periods to master them. 
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In some cases, the children may be emotionally disturbed 
by having suddenly to abandon a language to which they 
had become accustomed. A friend of mine in the German 
diplomatic corps, has written that his ten-year old son 
suffered a near depression as a result of having to 
switch suddenly from a German medium to a French medium 
school. Although he finally mastered the language, he 
did not like it. Two years later, when his father was 
posted to Ireland and he had to switch to an English- 
medium school, he developed a liking for French and a 
distaste for English. At the age of 13, speaking the 
three languages with almost equal ease, he preferred 
French to both his native German and his fluent English. 

At an earlier age, however, children, even without 
conditioning seem to associate the right place with the 
right language, with a stubborness which often confounds 
their parents. The German father of a seven-year old 
bilingual American whose mother is English-speaking, 
writes that his daughter refuses to speak a word of 
English when she lands in Germany for the summer vacation 
and just as consistently refuses to utter a word of 
German outside the family when she returns to the United 
States . 
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in my own case, the language -person dichotomy 
already described operated in a larger language-place 
repartition. Until the age of four I was exposed, as I 
have already mentioned, to the same three languages in- 
side and outside the home, namely to German, Hungarian 
and Serbian. At the age of four and a half I was placed 
in a French kindergarten? and by the age of five, three 
more languages had been added to my repertoire, namely, 
French, Russian and Rumanian. Yet, before the age of 
four my only active language had been German. Hungarian 
was my secret language, that is, I had a complete com- 
prehension of it, but never admitted it. Serbian too 
was a passive language which I understood fairly well, 
but did not speak until the age of nine. French was my 
kindergarten language and Russian became my post-kinder- 
garten language, as a result of my association with the 
family of my kindergarten teacher who was a native 
Russian, and Rumanian was spoken by a great number of 
my father's patients, whom X heard chatting in the wait- 
ing room. Of these additional three languages only 
French was active, while Russian remained latent until 
a later age; as for Rumanian, it never became active and 
I never had a desire to speak it. 
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1.3. Time y Topic and Activity 

Times , topics and activities have also been 
allocated to the use of languages of a bilingual family, 
but with varying degrees of success. 

In studying the strategies of time, a distinction 
has to be made between the sequences in which the dif- 
ferent languages appear on the scene (staging) , and the 
repartition of language uses among recurring time units . 

The staging of languages in the life of the child 
may constitute the main strategy of the bilingual family. 
When parents want to make doubly sure that one of the 
family languages is well grounded, they may arrange for 
it to become the child's first language and maintain it 
to the point of fluency before the other language is 
brought in. This has been the practice of some educated 
immigrant families living in an area where the family 
language is not used. Some specialists of the psychol- 
ogy of language learning have suggested that it may be 
preferable to present both languages concurrently. J 

It is true that time divisions are the practice in 
certain bilingual schools, where the working languages 
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may change regularly from morning to afternoon, from 

week to week, or month to month* In a federal military 

college in Quebec, for example, French and English have 

been used as working languages on alternate days . This 

approach has also been studied experimentally in schools 

40 

in the Philippines. 

In the bilingual family, however, such formalization 
into time units is difficult in practice. I have observ- 
ed a n umb er of families who have tried it, and should 
like to explain what happened. In one family, where the 
mother was French, the father English, and the common 
language as well as that of the school, French, the 
schedule for the two children aged seven and nine was 
the following: on weekdays the whole family would speak 
the language of the school (French) , whereas over the 
weekend the family would switch to the father's language 
(English) . The result of this strategy was that the 
weekend language inevitable got overshadowed by the 
workday language — possibly because of the artificial 
set-up of the situation, the habit forming force of the 
five workdays, and also perhaps because of the domineer- 
ing personality of the mother who spoke the workday 
language . 
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Another family, where the mother was German, the 
father French, the common language, as well as the 
school language, French, operated on a daily alterna- 
tion schedule, the result of which was the same as 
above, namely, that German was soon overshadowed by 
French, due again perhaps to the artificiality of the 
situation and the fact that the mother herself was not 
categorical enough to insist on the usage of German. 

Why do time dichotomies seem to be unworkable as 
a strategy in so many bilingual families? It is perhaps 
because, unlike persons and places, the switch to 
another language must be inner directed, as it were. In 
the case of time units, we do not have the same sort of 
conditioned reflex whose unconscious associations impose 
the appropriate language on the speaker. With time units, 
the speaker, with his eye on the clock/ must make a 
conscious decision. Most families do not organize their 
time in such a way as to permit the use of time boundaries. 

Another strategy of language repartition is by 
topic, whereby certain things must always be discussed 
in one language and other things in the other language . 
Sometimes, a family will use one of its languages only 
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for giving orders , making formal pronouncements , or 
reproaches. As a matter of fact, I remember that it was 
when such topics came up - unpleasant topics involving 
reprimands - that my father would switch to German. 

Other families reserve one of their languages for such 
activities as praying, or learning, or singing, or tele- 
phoning, or for taking part in games and sports. 

It is not very often, however, that activities or 
topics are chosen a pvioTi as a basis of language strat- 
egies. The switching practice is more often conditioned 
by other factors such as the fact that a topic or activ- 
ity has been associated with groups outside the home. 



Of all these strategies of dichotomy it would seem 

that those of person are the most lasting and effective. 

And there is some experimental evidence - albeit with 

adults - that would seem to support the effectiveness of 

12 > 

associating languages with persons. 

2. ALTERNATION 

In opposition to the division of language use with- 
in the bilingual family along the lines of person, place, 
time , topic and activity is the alternative use of both 
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languages. This may be either conditioned or free. 

Conditioned alternation results from the necessity 
of switching to the other language as a result of some 
compelling motive. It may have to do with the occupa- 
tion of the husband, whereby his work and even his 
training was in the other language. So that he will 
continually be tempted to switch back and forth to this 
language when talking about his work. Or it may be 
emotional stress that would lead a grandmother to switch 
back and forth between her stronger and weaker language 
as the flow of thought rushes more and more quickly 
through her mind. Or it may be a heavily associated 

word or a homophone that would trigger a switch to the 

2 

other language. 

Whatever the motive, the result for the bilingual 
child is that both his parents may use both languages 
indifferently when speaking to him. And the child may 
also use both languages indifferently when speaking to 
bilingual parents or relatives. It is sometimes claimed 
that unplanned switching may confuse the child and lead 
to language mixture and emotional disturbance. It. has 
even been suggested that exposure to two languages 
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simultaneously may lead to mental blockage and stut- 

. 36 

taring . 

There is surely not enough experimental evidence or 
a sufficient accumulation of case studies to come to any 
hard and fast rule, since the conclusions drawn from the 
few cases studied may well be the result of post hoo ergo 
propter hoo reasoning. Anyone who has observed the 
language behavior of bilingual families and the language 
and emotional behavior of bilingual children must con- 
clude that at least in some cases free alternation of 
languages does not lead to disaster. 

3. THE USE OF MULTIPLE STRATEGIES 

With all these possible strategies in mind, our own 
family had some difficult decisions to make when the 
time came to decide what languages we wanted our children 
to know. It may be of some interest if I were to recount 
how we used these strategies and what results we ob- 
tained . 

Although it may seem ungracious to use my own 
family as an example, it is what I know best and at 
first hand. We started by reasoning that, living on a 
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continent which is overwhelmingly dominated by English, 
the maintenance of this language would give no trouble. 
English^ therefore, was given the lowest maintenance 
priority in our staging strategy. Secondly, living in 
a medium-sized city which is 98% French-speaking, there 
should be no lack of opportunity to maintain the use of 
the French language - especially if it were made the 
school and the neighborhood language. The third 
language, however, posed a problem. It first had to be 
chosen from such possible candidates as Russian, 

Serbian, Hungarian, Italian, and German. But its choice 
would depend on the strategy to be used for its mainte- 
nance . If it were a strategy of place, the choice was 
more limited than if it were to be a strategy of person, 
for the simple reason that one person might be suffi- 
cient, but in a place strategy several persons would be 
involved. Opting for the latter and taking into account 
the likelihood of eventual use, we elected German as 
the home language. And because of the great difficulty 
of maintaining the language outside the home in a com- 
pletely non-German area, it was given top priority in 
time, place and person. The strategy was to make German 
the first and only language learned from infancy. At 
the age of four the inevitable home-street dichotomy 
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would bring in another language, in this case French. 

This dichotomy was enlarged to include everything out- 
side the home, once the children began attending French- 
language schools. Finally, the third language was 
introduced about the age of nine by using a person 
strategy, bringing in a father-mother dichotomy, thus 
introducing English into the home. 

Under the headings of person, place and time, let 
me now take this opportunity to comment on how these 
different strategies worked in practice. At the begin- 
ning when German was the only language spoken in the 
family, there was no problem. It is only when we had 
decided that the time had come for the father to use 
his own language, namely English, to serve as a model and 
a stimulus that we ran into difficulties. Both children 
categorically refused to speak English to their father, 
with the logical objection "Why should we speak English 
tc him, when he under stands German?" 

Seeing that there was no motivation and that the 
situation was ridiculously artificial, there was no 
hope for them to ever learn their father's language from 
their father. This problem was later solved by 
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interlarding a new place dichotomy in the learning 
sequence. But let me first explain our earliest strat- 
egy of place. 

Changes of place were significant enough to cause 
a noticeable difference in the children's command of 
German. Around the age of two, when she began to speak, 
to the age of five , the elder spent three consecutive 
summers in Northern Germany, by the Baltic. She has 
never returned; but at the age of fourteen, she still 
speaks German essentially with the accent of that area. 
The younger, who spent two summers in the area, one as 
an infant and the other at the age of three, did not 
preserve the accent of the area, and developed and pre- 
served a pronunciation of German which is closer to 
that of her parents , but with slight overtones of French 
influence in rhythm and intonation, (e.g. Ioh ’hab das 
’ niaht ge'sagt.) She became less attached to German 
than did her sister for whom it had strong emotional 
ties . 

Other changes in place, resulted in the strength- 
ening of their English. These began with a term in 
Santa Monica, California in which the children spent 
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most of the time absorbing the blandishments of ten 
television chanels to a point where they would recite 
most of the oft-repeated commercials - including the 
singing ones . Being newcomers in a rather closed resi- 
dential community and having not sufficient occasions 
to make friends, most of their English came from the air 
waves — and it turned out to be considerable . It stood 
them in good stead when four years later they spent a 
term in Florida and were able to continue their school- 
ing in English with children their own age. Here they 
spoke only English to their friends , German to their 
family, and French among themselves, thus maintaining 
the three languages. 

The term immediately preceding had been spent in 
Germany where they were also able to follow classes 
with companions of their own age. This was a school in 
which half the subjects were taught in English, thus 
serving as a preparation for the switch to the all- 
English medium in the United States . 

As for the staging of the languages , German was 
used exclusively until kindergarten, when the children 
were exposed to French in preparation for theii. 
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schooling, which the elder began at the age of four and 
a half - in retrospect I think, unwisely - and the 
younger, at the normal age of six. The younger spent 
two years in a French kindergarten and always felt much 
more part of the milieu and more at home with her 
friends . 

The resulting language distribution pattern in 
their verbal behavior, as they entered their teens is 
as follows: 1. German both ways to mother and grand- 
mother . 2 . French exclusively among themselves and 

outside the home . 3 . English outside the borders of 

Quebec and increasingly as their father language . In 
pre-school years as already noted, they used only 
German with their father, since that was the language 
of the home . In early school years (5-7) they inter- 
larded their German with stretches of French only when 
speaking to their father, and in later school years 
(8-14) , especially after having spent a term in an all- 
English school, they used more and more English with 
him. The strategy was to convert the father language 
to English, preserve German as the mother-tongue, and 
French as the children's own language. 
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As in all reported cases from bilingual families , 
it was not surprising to find that one language was 
interfering with the other two. But because of the 
continual social control and feed-back, they were 
ephemeral by nature , and never led to language mixture . 
In other words they had no effect on the codes , remain- 
ing as they did as accidents of discourse. Interfer- 
ence began to appear about the time the children began 
attending French schools. It was first noticed in the 
interlarding of French school vocabulary, which soon 
became more available than the German counterpart. 

(e.g. Ioh wei-ae das sohon par ooeur.) Then came the 
use d some French words in German, with added German 
morphology (e.g. inventiert^ exagSr-iertj maZtrisieren) . 
Many amusing examples could be given if space permitted. 
At all events they were easily corrected and seldom 
appeared in their speech to unilinguals in German or 
English, for the simple reason that the unilinguals 
would not understand. The greatest force in eliminating 
interference was that of conformity with the speech of 
their playmates. 

How the children arrived at a systematization of 
their three languages is still something of a mystery. 
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although a few theorists of the subject have suggested 

tantalizing explanations. An even more difficult 

problem is to explain the processes of cognition; few 

explanations of the cognitive basis of language learn- 

23 

ing take the bilingual child into account. 

CON CL VS ION 

From the above study of the language strategies 
used by us and other bilingual families to transmit our 
languages to our children, we might hazard the follow- 
ing very tentative conclusions : 

1. If the situation is a natural one, ^it is 
likely to motivate the child to use the language of the 
situation . 

2. If the parents do not interfere or force the 
child to speak a given language in a given situation, 
the overall linguistic development of the child is 
likely to be normal . 

3. If the parents inconspicuously lead the child 
into natural contexts in which the probability of lan- 
guage switch is high, the full language learning poten- 
tial of the situation will have its effect upon the 
children . It would seem unwise, except in later life. 
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to let the child knov/ that he is involved in a process 
of bilingualization . 

In retrospect, I think that one can safely assume 
that the study of family bilingualization can also con- 
tribute to the psychology of language learning. Obser- 
vation of the degrees of success or failure of d.* 5: erent 
language strategies of bilingual families throw light 
upon the question of how man acquires the ability to 
speak. Is the learning of speech the building up of a 
skill step by step, as one would learn to play the 
piano, for example? Or is it like the blossoming of a 
plant which, in its own time and under the right condi- 
tions , brings forth the flower and the fruit? There 
seems to be growing evidence that the latter is the 
case, since man seems to be the only being with an 
inborn capacity to speak. The success of bilingual 
families argues that this general capacity can take a 
great variety of specific forms, and that, if there is 
an imprinted capacity to speak, it is not limited to 
one language . Everything that the infant needs in 
order to master any human language, or a number of them, 
seems to be already imbedded in his nervous system. 

This must include a capacity to generate an infinite 
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number of different utterances from a finite - indeed 
a small number of units and patterns. It is also worth 
noting that the growth of language in the child gees 
hand in hand with the growth of its physical and mental 
skills. hike the plant., the child develops as a whole. 
And just as the growth of a plant can be guided in one 
or several directions, so can the innate abilities of 
the child be developed in a climate favorable to the 
learning of different skills including the mastery of 
more than one language. If the strategy is the right 
one, and it is applied with concern for the feelings 
and interests of the child, it could enable the bilin- 
gual family to produce bilingual children. 
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Question Generation by First Graders: A Heuristic Model 

Virginia Streiff 

While today's most eminent educational leaders and critics 
are insisting that the facts must be viewed at best as tenuous, 
our technology is developing even more means for storing and 
retrieving the daily influx of knowledge. One's respect for' 
factual knowledge grow's even healthier with the recognition 
that Benjamin S. Bloom and his colleagues determined nine 
categories of factual knowledge, which explicate three inclusive 
categories: knowledge of specifics, knowledge of ways and means 

of dealing with specifics, and knowledge of universals and 
abstractions. (Bloom, et al, 1956) The nine subcategories of 
these three suggest even further classes, and a self-respecting 
computer might consider this a serious understatement. 

Considering such an array of facts and attention to them, 
it is little wonder that in classroom practice the term "compre- 
hension" has come to be equated with recognizing and recalling 
facts, as in reading comprehension, or as in testing for listen- 
ing comprehension. (Guszak, 1967, Sanders, 1966) 

As both the research and the editorializing in inquiry 
education are urging, for responsible scholars and citizens, 
getting the facts is just the beginning, and comprehension of 
them is the next step. 

The notion that message-receiving is an active endeavor 
calling for many more processes beyond getting and recalling the 
facts is not new. But classroom practices which foster these 
processes are few and far between, as amply documented in the 
research on listening. (Duker, 1966) While not all message- 
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sending is intended for the listening mode alone, much of 
it in the classroom is* One study estimates that elementary 
school children spend approximately sixty percent of their 
classroom day engaged in this activity, if we can consider 
thinking at the recognition-recall level as active engagement* 
(Wilt, 1966) It was this kind of thinking that another study 
revealed was the main focus of teachers* questions to students 
about reading material in twelve randomly selected classrooms 
in Texas , to the extent that about seventy percent of the 
teacher * s questions required only that the children recall 
explicit facts from the material they had read* This relegated 
other thinking processes ( e.g« interpretation, analysis, 
substantiated evaluation, etc* ) to the remaining thirty percent 
of the questions. (Guszak, 1967) This kind of classroom message 
to children is probably responsible for the facts behind the 
lament of one graduate student who recently wrote, ** Too many 
students will do anything to avoid the real essence of education 
which takes place only when the student reacts to material after 
being exposed to it and personally thinking about it." (Lister, 
1971) 

The program to be described in this paper grew out of a 
concern with such problems in message-receiving, particularly 
as they are faced by young learners of English as a second 
language now in their classrooms , and as they will be faced 
in whatever media transmit the messages in their future* 

The objective of this paper is to describe the design 
and practical application of the program called "Listening** * 
which was developed to help these second language learners 
gain some strategies for comprehension in their new language. 

The working hypothesis in the development of the Listening 
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program is -that these children will be better equipped 
as learners if they first receive systematic instruction 
in learning to use their new language as a medium for learning, 
learning used here as a paraphrase for thinking, particularly for 
thinking beyond the recognition and recall level to more abstract 
levels of cognition. 

In the course of implementing this program with thirteen class- 
rooms of first grade children whose native language was either Navajo 
or Spanish 9 it became apparent that the heuristic tools the program 
provided the children in their second language might also be beneficial 
for improving their comprehension skills in their native language. 

This is one area in which experimentation might be fruitful for the 
multi-lingual education of young children. 

In terms of its general and specific objectives, the Listening 

program assumes the validity of Covington’s point: 

... .before the student can derive maximum 
benefits from a strong processroriented 
approach to education, it will be necessary to 
develop a curriculum model which has as one 
of its fundamental objectives the fostering 
of intellectual processes in the,ir own right , 
a goal which must be fully integrated and 
coordinated with other more traditional objec- 
tives such as mastery of content and assimila- 
tion of cultural values. (Covington, 1970) 

The long-range goal in this program is the learner’s active 
involvement in thinking about the facts he listens to t in applying 
language and thinking processes which help him comprehend and retain 
the salient features of a message which often exceed the explicit 
facts, and then thinking more about them. 

The thinking processes fostered in this program are those 
described by Bloom in A. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives , Handbook 1_: 
The Cognitive Domain . ( Bloom , at al„ 1956) Beyond the knowledge level 
which emphasizes the processes of recognizing and recalling, they are 
comprehending, applying, analyzing, synthesizing, and evaluating. 

The stages of the Listening program developed in daily lesson plans 
to date focus specifically on the sequence of comprehension processes 





described by Bloom and his associates, and extrapolated for the 
program as: 

i. Paraphrasing 

a* rephrasing the information from one 
symbolic form to another. The student 
can 'translate’ verbal information to 
visual or spatial terms, for example 
identifying or building a model which 
has been described verbally. 

b. rephrasing the information from one level 
of abstraction to another; the students can 
summarize a story, or 'translate 1 a general 
principle by giving an example of it. 

c. rephrasing the information from one verbal 
form to another, as in providing the literal 
meaning of figurative speech. 

ii. Interpreting 

a. comparative relationships : The student can 
distinguish related from unrelated ideas; he 
can distinguish identical, similar, and 
different ideas, etc. 

b. relationship of implication; The student 
understands the relationships between 
evidence presented and an implication. 

c. relationship of generalization to supporting 
evidence : The student can survey a set of evidence 
and find within it a characteristic common to 
each piece of evidence, which leads to the 
generalization. 

d. relationship of a skill or definition to an 
example of its use: A skill or definition is 
described for the student and he can identify 
or compose an example of it . 

e. cause and effect relationships: The student 
can describe or identify the cause of specific 
effects. 

iii . Extrapolating 

a. predicting the continuation of a sequence: 

The student can accurately predict an event 
on the basis of established evidence. 

b. inferring: supplying data implied but not 
stated,, 

c. distinguishing probable from improbable 
consequences • 

These comprise the cognitive objectives for the lessons of stages 
one and two, approximately one hundred lessons. The outline projected 
for stages three through six incorporates the processes classified as 
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applying, analyzing, synthesizing and evaluating. 

Inquiry is the language process by which these thinking processes 
are fostered in the course of each daily lesson. Inquiry as a learning 
tool has many advocates, recent among them Postman and Weingartner(1969 ) , 
who reiterate its value as ,f the most powerful intellectual activity 
man has ever developed f ,f They underscore the process of inquiry as a 
learning-how-to~learn tool, pointing out that ,f ... once you have 
learned how to ask questions — relevant, appropriate and substantial 
questions, you have learned how to learn, and no one can ever keep you 
from learning whatever you want or need to know." 

While much of the focus in inquiry education is on getting teachers 
to ask better questions (Guszak, 1967; Sanders, 1966 ) the power of 
inquiry as a learning-how-to-learn tool suggests that it should be at 
the disposal of the students, particularly in a program or curriculum 
which is heuristic in nature. The Listening program is designed with 
the optimism that curricula like Covington and his colleagues propose 
will flourish increasingly, but also with a practical view toward what 
is actually the case in many classrooms today, if the research on 
teachers 1 questions can be generalized at all. This practical view is 
the basis for designing the Listening program in terms of explicit 
lesson plans through which the teacher becomes familiar with the 
specific thinking processes that various kinds of questions can trigger. 
Further, the lesson plans direct the teacher r s steps so that the 
children ask the questions. 

Accepting the principle of appropriate practice of desired 
behavior as the best way to achieve that behavior, and in addition the 
notion that "the critical content of any learning experience is the 
method or process through which the learning takes place 1 * (Postman and 
Weingartner, 1969), it makes sense to have the children learn to ask 
relevant, appropriate and substantial questions, and to value such 
inquiry, by actually engaging in this activity. 
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It is through this means — ‘inquiry which triggers thinking 
beyond the recognition-recall level— that a transition can be effected 
from learning a second language to learning in a second language. 

The transition focuses on the difference between the communications 
objectives of second language programs and the objective of curriculum, 
which is (or ought to be) that of fostering thinking. Wilson explicated 
this point (Wilson, 1970) when he urged that children, beyond learning 
to communicate in their new language, must learn to think in it. For 
the children’s benefit as maturing learners in a new language, the 
transition from language acquisition to a more sophisticated language- 
comprehension program must view the relationship between language and 
thinking as a process in which the two develop interdependently , and 
in which the relation of thought to word undergoes changes, as Vygotsky’s 
work led him to conclude. (Vygotsky, 1962) 

In the Listening program question-asking acts as the pivot for 
the transition from second language learning to learning in the second 
language. Question-asking is the constant language process used by the 
children for the communication tasks of their English as a second 
language program, and also for the higher level thinking tasks in the 
Listening program. The difference might be grossly illustrated as the 
difference in purpose between asking "Is Mary skipping?” , in a situation 
where one child is skipping and another is clapping her hands ', to 
practice yes/no questions with the present progressive tense and two 
forms of verb phrase; and asking "Is Mary skipping?” because you infer 
from the strange noises behind your back that six— year— old Mary has 
finally learned to skip, and you want to confirm or correct your inference. 

Inquiring and thinking beyond the knowledge level (as Bloom et al 
describe it ) are the major heuristic characteristics of the Listening 
program. By the nature of their presence as learner objectives in every 
lesson in the program they are both the means, or media, and the intended 
learning outcomes. 

The Listening program was developed as a part of a comprehensive 
and innovative primary curriculum provided by Consultants in Total 
Education for Navajo children in Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools on 
the Navajo Reservation, and for Mexican American children in Fresno, 

^ California, public schools. Language skills taught to pre-first graders 
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in the English as a second language component of the CITE 
curriculum provide the prerequisite foundation for the Listening 
program. 

The children, through their ESL lessons, learned to ask the 
range of question types available in English-- the wh- questions, 
including simple how- and why- questions, and yes/no- questions. 

They learned to ask such questions when cued by an indirect question 
or command, at first from the teacher and then from another child. 

They asked these questions in the context of situations designed by 
the program writers to place all the language-learning in a meaningful 
context. The children’s facility grew through participation in a 
systematic presentation including the major sentence patterns of English, 
and the processes of substitution, deletion, expansion, and transfor- 
mation. Teacher ’)s regular reports on the children’s achievement of the 
question-asking and answering objectives in the daily ESL lessons 
indicated that they had acquired the language foundation necessary for 
using inquiry in the listening program. 

The first step was to find out if such first grade children could 
switch from asking questions which were specifically cued, as in the 
ESL program, to generating original questions independently of such 
specific indirect question cues. For example, in the ESL program 
the children’s questions were cued by the teacher’s command, e.g. 

” Joe, tell Susie to ask Jim what he has. ;, V and another child’s 
subsequent question, e.g. ’’Susie, ask Jim. « •I'V*/ In the Listening 
program the children’s questions would be cued only by the teacher’s 
minimal cue, ’’Who wants to ask a question?” 

Data was gathered in three Navajo first grade classrooms parti- 
cipating in the second-year ESL program during the 1969-70 school year 
before the Listening program was implemented to find out if the children 
could and would generalize their question-asking skills to new content 
and respond to such a minimal cue. The teachers were asked to show two 
filmstrips the children had not seen before, and were instructed to 
use only the cue ’’Who wants to ask a question?” as they showed the 
filmstrips. The children were told at the beginning that they could 
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ask any questions they wished about any of the pictures, including 
asking them of the teacher-. This was to insure that the children would 
feel free to ask questions that they might otherwise not ask out of 
consideration for their peers who might not know the answers* This 
safeguard was particularly important because the children knew that 
responses were always readily available in the ESL lessons in which 
a child could respond correctly to questions by making correct choices 
from a, minimal situation in which other children and objects were 
"set up M to perform the action being asked about. 

To summarize the data recorded by the teachers : 

i) all the children in each classroom volunteered to 
ask questions in response to the cue "Who wants to 
ask a question?" 

ii) all the questions were relevant to the visual infor- 
mation presented in the frames about which they were 
asked. 

iii) all the questions were grammatically correct, that is, 
normal American English. 

This data was taken as indication that such first graders could 
be expected to have the question-asking facility, and the willingness 
to use it, prerequisite to the Listening program. Two other important 
features appeared in the children’s questions recorded by the teachers. 
One feature was the nearly total focus on recognizing and recalling 
information, and the other was the predominant yes/no question pattern. 
Of the classroom average of sixty-five questions, sixty-three were 
questions like: "Are those chickens? Is that a man riding the horse? 

Are the foxes in the cave?" While preference for such specific infor- 
mation-testing questions might be interpreted as typical of the age 
group (Mosher and Hornsby, 1966), the more significant feature for 
development of the Listening program was the recognition-recall focus 
of the questions. The tentative implication was that, having learned 
to ask questions with this focus throughout the ESL program, perhaps 
it would be just as feasible to teach the children to ask questions 
for other purposes. 
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Inquiry, as it is used in the Listening program, includes seeking 
information that is readily available in explicit facts, but also 
includes seeking other kinds of information, for example, that which 
may be inferred on the basis of explicit facts, that which may be 
compared with the facts, and that which may be predicted on the basis 
of facts. In addition, inquiry is used for hypothesis-formation, a skill 
familiar to the children as demonstrated by their preference for 
information-testing questions. 

The ability of a listener to hypothesize while he is listening, 
that is, to provide himself with an anticipatory set about the material, 
appears to be a significant aid to listening comprehension. (Keller ,1966) 
The significance of the anticipatory set, as a strategy worth developing 
in the children, is additionally supported by its compatibility with 
the objectives of inquiry and cognitive processing beyond the recall 
level. It is a strategy the mass media have applied for years to keep 
listeners tuned in and focused on the purpose of the message: "How will 
Tarzan rescue Jane from the man-eating tiger? Will the no-enzyme 
detergent get the wash as clean as the enzyme detergent?" 

While the message senders of our mass media will continue 
providing the message-receivers with such ready-made anticipatory sets, 
it seems most useful in a learning-how-to-learn program to have the 
listeners learn^farm their own hypotheses before and during a communi- 
cation by asking questions about it. The listener’s anticipatory 
questions provide him a focus, a frame of reference through which to 
consider the incoming data. These questions are also valuable in that 
they can trigger thinking processes relevant to the message, and thus 
profitably exploit the thinking time availed by the differential between 
speaking rate and thinking rate, whether that is the estimate of approx- 
imately 200 words per minute one study showed (Touissant, 1966), or 
the thousands of words per minute suggested by the accomplishments of 
some speed readers. Both the listener's attention to the material 
and his purpose in listening to it are fostered by his anticipatory 
questioning. This helps the listener get to his tasks of associating 
the ideas within the material and associating his related experiences 

to those ideas. 
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The complexity of these and other processes required in 
comprehending relatively longer units of expression in the new, 
or second language suggests that some general objectives might be 
derived for sequencing instruction, and that specific objectives 
might foster daily success toward the long-range goal. The long- 
range objective in the Listening program is learner skill in 
comprehending a message, retaining the salient features of the message 
(through answering his anticipatory questions and summarizing the 
data), then using other resources to answer (i) anticipatory 
questions which were not satisfactorily answered by the message, and 
(ii) other questions generated as a result of the message. 

Acquisition of an anticipatory set, and familiarization with the 
thought processes comprising comprehension skills (cf. p.4) are the 
general learner objectives for Stage One of the program, made up of 
fifty-four daily lessons of about one half hour each. The specific 
objectives for each Stage One lesson are for the learner to ask 
questions before listening to a story, and to answer such question:* 
after listening to the story. 

Each thought process is the for* e stories in a sequence 

of several lessons. For example, c. xteen through eighteen 

the children paraphrase from one syiiiAjoxio form to another through such 
activities as building simple models after listening to an oral descrip 
tion of them, and selecting and sequencing illustrations appropriate 
to a story after listening to the story. 

The general objectives for Stage One are accomplished by 

(i) a cumulative sequence of cognitive objectives extrapolated from 
A Taxonomy of Educational Objectives for the Cognit ive Domain 

(ii) the procedural content of basic lesson format, and (iii) the 
design of the oral messages in story form to focus on a particular 
cognitive objective for each lesson. 

The cumulative and sequential nature of the hierarchy of cogni- 
tive objectives which comprise the outline might be simply illustrated 
by pointing out the need for a child to have knowledge of certain 
categories and classes before he can apply the comprehension process 
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of comparing relationships among them. 

Procedural content of Stage One lessons provides a sequence 
of steps to insure learner success through observation and practice 
of the behavior specifically desired, A typical Stage One lesson is 
composed of three short stories* each story constructed as a paragraph 
of seven or eight sentences at most, drawing on the fund of language 
structure provided in the ESL program# 

The function of the first story is to provide the learner a 
model analagous to his expected behavior. The teacher has a puppet 
ask anticipatory questions based on an introductory sentence she 
gives about the story she’ll read. She reads the story, and then calls 
on volunteering chidren to respond to the questions the puppet asked 
in advance of the story. Children respond to the questions, and peers 
evaluate the responses for appropriateness, with the teacher assisting 
by confirming or correcting responses on the basis of the story. 

The function of the second story is to provide the children 
practice in asking anticipatory questions based on an introductory 
sentence. Volunteers ask questions, and the teacher writes them on the 
chalkboard so they may be answered after she reads the story. As after 
the first story, the teach again calls on volunteers to respond to 

one another’s questions, on other chidren to evaluate the responses. 

The third story provides a final session in which the children 
ask questions before listening to the story , and answer them after 
listening to it. After this third, and last, story all the children 
respond to the advance questions by circling pictures on a worksheet. 

This tests the listening comprehension of all the children. 

Each story in a lesson is designed to focus on a particular 
cognitive process, such as the extrapolation process of predicting the 
continuation of a sequence • Thus the introductory sentence for each 
story is designed to elicit specific questions about the story, i.e. 
questions about the sequence of events in the story, questions about 
the causes and effects in a story, questions about the generalizations 
which might be made on the basis of evidence presented in the story t etc* 
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The children's questions which are related to the particular 
cognitive objective of a story are called ,r planned questions.” 

To answer these questions, the children have to apply the thought 
process which is the focus of the story. For example, here are the 
introductory sentences, the children’s questions, and the story for 
an early Stage One lesson in which the focus is distinguishing related 
from unrelated objects, a preliminary to the later task of distinguish- 



ing related from unrelated ideas. 



Teacher: I’m going to read you a story about Sammy. 

He saw his breakfast on the table, but he also 
saw something he didn^t need for breakfast there , 
so he put it on the floor. 



Joe : Did Sammy see a car? 

Carl ; Did Sammy have a truck? 

Ervin : Did Sammy have a cat? 

Ilene : What did Sammy eat for breakfast? 

Leona : What did Sammy put on the floor? 



Teacher : Sammy was getting ready for school. He was all 

dressed and ready to eat breakfast. 

He looked on the table. He saw a plate of bacon 
and eggs. He saw a glass of orange juice* 

He saw his baby kitten, and he saw a piece of 
bread. ,r Good, ,f said Sammy. "Everything I want 
for breakfast is right here on the table. 

But I don’t need this for breakfast,” Sammy 
laughed. "I’ll put it on the floor.” 

He picked something up from the table and put it 
on the floor. Then he ate his breakfast. 



Here are additional examples of children’s questions from the 
same Navajo class about another story in the same lesson, which had 
different content, but the same focus on distinguishing related from 



unrelated objects; 



Renee 

Leroy 

Renee 

Carolyn 

Garry 



What did Bobby find? 

What did Bobby take to play baseball? 
What did he leave in the closet? 

What did Bobby think? 

What toy did Bobby want? 
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The children who ask, answer, and evaluate the planned 
questions and responses focus on distinguishing the related and 
unrelated objects in the stories. Children who ask, answer, and 
evaluate the other questions and responses also have a focused 
purpose while listening. While the minimal set of planned questions 
focuses attention on the cognitive purpose of the message, the 
additional questions provide a broader perspective about the message. 

After the third story, when the children respond to the planned 
questions by marking pictures on a worksheet, application of the 
necessary thought process by all the children is tested. 

Briefly, the formative evaluation supplied by teachers' response 
on questionnaires indicated their own enthusiasm in discove ring that 
their children could ask such good questions. They provided samples 
of questions and responses with every report , and these substantiated 
their enthusiasm. The variety of questions asked in Stage One -lessons 
±8 exemplified 'in these random examples from both Navajo and Eresno 
classrooms : 

Did the boy do what Emily wanted him to do? 

What kind of sounds did Jimmy hear? 

After Joe's balloon popped, did he want to go to the bathroom? 

Why did Danny put his clothes in one place andL Mis toys 

in another? 

Will Larry get a big balloon or a small balloon? 

What did Mary Jane choose to play with? 

What did Penelope make disappear? 

How did she make' it disappear? 

Though these examples are presented here without association 
with the cognitive objectives of the lessons in which they “were 
asked, they indicate the children's development in inquiry ishich is 
appropriate to the task at hand, relevant to their own curfcnsrty as 
it was tapped by an introductory sentence, and substantial m the 
kinds of information it seeks from the stories. 

Problems indicated in the teacher$sj reports for the fiist Stage 
0- unit of six lessons reflect primarily a period of pupil adjustment 
j, ecoming familiar with the procedures in this new kind lesion. 
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By the third lesson most of the children (on a scale of "all", "most", 
"about half", and n a fourth or less”) in every classroom were volunteer- 
ing to ask questions after listening to the teacher* s introductory 
sentences about a story. Problems reported for the rest of Stage One 
were a random assortment reflecting occasional difficulties caused 
by the size and accuracy of visual aids* inappropriate construction 
of introductory sentences for the objective of a story* and similar 
items which were remedied in revising the program for the second year 
of use* 

The general objectives for Stage Two occur further along the 
continuum toward the long-range goal, with specific objectives for fifty 
more lessons. The comprehension processes are recycled in new stories, 
with some additions. For example, in Stage One the children compare 
relationships only by distinguishing related and unrelated objects. 
During Stage Two the comparative relationship lesson sequence expands 
so the children distinguish object^ then actions, and finally ideas, 
for their degree of relationship to each other. 

The general objectives of Stage Two are to familiarize the 
children with strategies for increased retention of material, and to 
foster question-asking during a message as well as before it, 
concomitant with the long-range goal of hypothesis-revision, while 
listening. In addition, the implication of a message for further 
thinking and reaction is promoted by designing new activities to 
replace the picture worksheets at the end of each lesson. To provide 
for achievement of these goals through daily specific objectives, 
lesson procedures were adapted so that each lesson contains one longer 
story rather than the three short stories. This story is presented in 
two parts* a short introductory paragraph, and a longer conclusion. 

The children *s objectives are to ask questions after listening to the 
first paragraph, then answer them after listening to the entire story. 
The children then contribute to an oral summarization of the story, 
which the teacher prints on large chart paper. The final lesson activity 
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is playing a game, making models, dramatizing, or whatever activity 
results most naturally from the content of the story the children 
have listened to. For example, in a Stage Two lesson on paraphrasing, 
the children listen to a story about a child making his own picture 
book. The materials and the steps in the process are detailed in the 
story. After listening to the story, the children end the listening 
lesson by makingtheir own picture books following the same basic steps. 
These activities perform the testing function of the picture-worksheets 
of Stage One. 

The objective of Stage Three is transfer of Stage One and Stage 

Two skills to other areas of school study. This might be envisioned 

as using for listening lesson content subject matter from science, 

social studies, health and safety, math, and so forth. Respect for the 
str oc+vre o£ f We , . ^ . . 

^subject matter of these and other areas, however, suggests that certain 

Listening lesson characteristics might instead be applied to other 

subject area lessons .Within the design of the second grade curriculum 

developed by CITE, for example, the children are encouraged to ask 

questions before and during lessons in all subject areas. They answer 

these questions at the end of the lesson, classifying unanswerable 

questions as potentially applicable for the next lesson. The CITE 

reading program, too, is characterized by the children's selection 

of questions in advance of reading and then response to these questions 

after they have read. 

But further development in listening is suggested by the research 
in this field if the learner is to benefit from the skills taught 
in Stages Ontthrough Three, Two pieces of evidence indicate the further 
direction for the Listening program in Stages Four, Five, and Six. 

One notes the significant difference in the comprehension and retention 
of material by the listener who has a favorable anticipatory set in 
contrast with the listener who has an unfavorable bias at the outset. 
(Keller, 1966) The other notes the temporary paralysis that occurs 
when a listener hears a "loaded word,” that is, a term that is emotion- 
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laden for him. (Toussaint, 1966) This might, indeed, cause a listener 
to "see red." While any practiced rhetor itic/a.n is aware of this, and 
nses it, school children are rarely taught how to handle the situation 
as listeners. If the learner can retain the relatively objective kind 
of anticipatory set practiced in the first three stages of the program, 
and then become skilled in recognizing propaganda techniques, perhaps 
his chances of becoming a skilled, mature listener will be increased. 
Toward this end, among others, general objectives for Stages Four 
through Six are designed. They refer generally to curriculum develop- 
ment for late second grade through fifth grade for second language 
learners. Maintenance of basic listening comprehension strategies from 
previous stages characterizes each new stage. 

General objectives for Stage Four are further development of 
hypothesis— formation on the basis of a message, for example, asking 
questions iiutwated by information presented in the area of natural 
science; and familiarization with other resources for seeking answers 
to such questions, for example dictionaries and other reference works, 
resource speakers, and experimentation. The cognitive processes for 
this stage are characterized by the application skills described by 
Bloom, in which the student learns to select the appropriate knowledge 
and comprehension skills for solving particular problems. 

Stage Five is characterized by transfer of the major strategies 
learned so Far to understanding persuasive messages, including famil- 
iarization with various propaganda techniques. Analysis, synthesis, 
and evaluation skills described by Bloom are introduced in this stage 
An explicit objective is maintenance of objectivity in message-receiving, 
through awareness of the purpose of such messages and skill in 
individual hypothesis-formation, revision, and testing. 

Stage Six recycles analysis, synthesis, and evaluation processes 
in more explicit terms, far a variety of purposes, including classify- 
ing messages by distinguishing between those whose value is self- 
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contained (some humorous stories , fantasy, etc*), and those worthy of 
further investigation (some political rhetoric* traditional subject 
area studies, etc.). A main objective is for the students to evaluate 
messages for their major value, their critical contributions and 
errors in information and logic, and to demonstrate thoughtful reaction 
when it is both appropriate and of personal interest. 

On the basis of Lambert* s studies on young children being schooled 
in French as a second language (Lambert, 1970), the potential seems high 
for transfer of Listening program strategies taught in the second language 
to the childrens native languages j that is, to voluntary application 
to message-receiving in Navajo or Spanish. Covington *s reference to 
the need for coordinating such thought processes with more traditional 
objectives, such as acquisition of subject matter and assimilation of 
cultural values suggests another possibility for multilingualism and 
multiculturalism. The organization of cognition suggested by Bloom 
reflects the academic nature of English-speaking American educational 
institutions. Perhaps some basic Listening program strategies may be 
r- applied to other content substi -ted from the organi- 

zation of thinking reflected in the culture of the native language. 

The working hypotheses of the Listening program suggest a multitude 
of questions for study. Does this program effect better second language 
comprehension on the part of the children participating in it, than 
on the part of similar children who do not participate in it? What is 
the effect of the anticipatory set on children who generate it for 
themselves as contrasted with its effects on children who only listen 
to questions generated by their peers? What is the relationship of 
oral question-asking by Navajo children to their development of inner 
speech? Considering the potential for early intervention in the 
education of children, what would be the effect of introducing this 
program in the children* s native language bafore first grade, and 
continuing it in the second language once sufficient fluency is gained 
in the second language? Its significance as a teacher-training program 
for beginning inquiry education is suggested by the unsolicited 
favorable appraisal of teachers who have implemented it in their 
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classrooms. What would be the effect of a condensed version of 

the Listening program for the purpose of teacher training in recogniz— 

ing and encouraging good questions on the part of children • 

These questions suggest the scope of investigation possible 
on the basis of the Listening program, just as this model suggests 
possibilities for the better language education of young children. 
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THE KOfriE-SCHOOL LANGUAGE SU/ITCH PROGRAM 

GRADES K THROUGH FIVE* 

U/ # E # Lambert and G*R. Tucker 
ITlcGill University, Montreal, Canada 



This paper reports on a longitudinal, community— based study of tu/o 
groups of English-Canadian children (a Pilot and a Follow-up class) who 
undertook their elementary schooling exclusively in French for Kinder- 
garten and Grade I, and then* from Grades II through V mainly in French 
except for tu/o half-hour periods of English Language Arts* This report 
focuses on the working hypotheses that guided the evaluation and on the 
measurement techniques used to assess the program's impact on the cog- 
nitive development of the children* This educational experiment has uni- 
versal relevance since it touches on an educational matter faced also by 
minority groups in all countries and by moat citizens in developing na- 
tions* 

The parents of the children u/ere concerned about the ineffectiveness 

of current methods of teaching foreign languages, and were impressed with 

recent accomplishments in teaching science and mathematics in the early 

elementary grades* They also realized that, as residents of a bicultural 

and bilingual society, they and their children are part of a much larger 

experiment in democratic co-existence that requires people of different 

cultures and languages to develop mutual understanding and respect. An 

essential first step for them was learning the other group's language 

thoroughly. The prcfgrem worked out may well serve as a model because the 

* A report prepared for the Conference on Child Language, 

Chicago, November, 22-24, 1971* 
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overall scheme (referred to as a home-school language switch) is simple 
enough to be tried out in other bi- or multicultural communities around 
the u;orld t or, and perhaps of more importance, in essentially unicultural 
settings where a serious desire exists to develop second or foreign lan- 
guage proficiency* In any case, a basic educational issue is involved here: 
rather than estimating how many years of schooling should be provided in 
order to develop an undefined level of ability in a foreign language, the 
educator in this case asks houi one goes about developing complete bilin- 
gual balance in the home and school languages (see Lambert and Tucker, 

1971). 

The hypotheses that guided us are given below along with a resume of 
the types of measures used and the overall results obtained. UJe have com- 
pared the linguistic, cognitive and attitudinal development of the Pilot 
and Follow-up experimental groups with control children carefully matched 
on non-verbal l.Q. and social class background, who followed normal English- 
Canadian and French— Canadian academic programs. The Experimental and English 
Control classes were also comparable as to parental attitudes toward French 
people and culture, and motivation to learn the other language; in fact if 
given the opportunity, the large majority of the control parents would have 
placed their children in experimental classes. 

(l) UJhat effect does such an educational program have on the Experimen- 
tal children's progress in tni; ^ . .uaqe skills compared with the Eng lish 
Cont rols? The overall answer is t.iat they are doing just a well as the Con- 
trols, showing no symptoms of retardation or negative transfer. On tests of 
English word knowledge, discrimination and language usage, the Experimental 
Pilot Class falls above the 80th percentile on national norms as do the 
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Controls, indicating that thoss in the experimental program do as well as 
the Controls and still perform at a very high lavel in terms of national 
norms. Their reading ability in English, their listening comprehension and 
their knowledge of concepts in English (Peabody Picture Vocabulary) are all 
at the same level as those of the English Controls. 

All signs are favorable also as to their progress in English expressive* 
skills. Uihen asked to retell or invent short stories in English they do so 
with as much comprehension and with as good or better command of rhythm, in- 
tonation, enunciation and overall expression. Their spontaneous productions 
are as long and complex and their vocabulary as rich and diverse. 

Their facility at decoding and utilizing descriptive English speech pro- 
duced by children or adults is also at the same level as that of the Controls, 
and their word associations in English show as much maturity and appropriate- 
ness. Since they WBre at the same time reliably faster, in making associations 
in English than the Controls, their speed of processing English may be advan- 
ced over that of the Controls. 

(2) How well do children progress in developing foreign langu age skills 
under such a scheme when compared with children from French-s peaking homes 
uiho follow a normal all-French program of study? The answer is that they 
fare extremely well. Their French listening comprehension score was com- 
parable to that of the Controls from Grade II on, and their knowledge of 
complex French concepts, measured with a French version of the Peabody 
Pictt' ?e V -“bule Tsat, is remarkably advanced. In fact, at the Grade IV 
lev. si, they score at thB same level as the French controls. From Grade I on, 
they have developed native-like control over the smaller units of French, 
but when asked to retell and invent short French stories, the linguists 
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rating their oral proficiency find that their rhythm and intonation anvi 
their overall expression in French are noticeabUy inferior to that of *- nia 
French Controls, even at Grade IV. Still, thsy have much better overall- 
expression, enunciation, and rhythm and intonation when imssntinc stories 
of their own rather than simply retellinq atori^9, suggesiimg that t“ ay 
are particularly motivated and clever when permitted tc express their ouh t 
flow of ideas with their own choice of express opts. The vresrbal content Qr 
their productions in F rench is as long and - -fix as that of the - -Is 
and shows a similar degree of comprehension amd .(ocabulary divers i-ity, .ay 
make more errors in their French productions., asjffficially estrors. •■'as. der 
and contraction, but after Grade II, they do nc make more syntss— tyne mis- 
takes. Their free associations in French az$ ?as rapid, mature anm appropri- 
ate as those of the Controls. They also sham as much aptitude as tire Con- 
trols in decoding spontaneous descriptions given by French adults or 1 ld- 
ren their own age. 0y Grade IV, however, they are no longer as ~s.hls ^8? "na- 
tive speakers to decode the descriptions of children even though tteay ass 
still qq proficient as the controls when decoding adult descripiiora^. Ama- 
zing as the progress is when one considers td ft&ir concurrent stanUxrcy in 
English competence, there is room for impiovefflent in the express ius skills 
in French, assuming that it is desirable to inacome native-like in the, spo- 
ken aspects of the language. Imaginative changes could be introduces into 
the program as it now stands so as to assure trie high level attained ir the 
more passive skills while increasing expressive capacities as could «afcd-ly 
be done by teaching physical education, ■nusic and arts 'subjects thus: lend 
themselves naturally to social communicr: ion) ir French Teachetw r*iBu. 
this type of program as they all were, have perhaps overlooked rhe shj«.c "o 
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compensate for the lack of occasions outside school fcrr improving skill 
in French expression* UJe believe noor that attention can be directed to 
the content and fluency of the child's speech without air rifLcing appr&~ 
priata form, structure and style. Interaction with French rshildren (up to 
now practically non-existent) would also improve fchB de*cc. ims abilities, 

(3) How well etc children following this program perform an compa rai- 
son with Controls on teste of a non-lanquage subject naictBr soph as maths- 
matics? The answer is that they perform at the same high- tlevsl both groups 
scoring beyond the Sflth percentile) in both computational orablem-sd— 
wing arithmetic testa. One can be confident that these chLl rent have beer 
ae able ae the French! control groups to grasp, aseimilsxe a i u tilize nm- 
thematical principles through French, and that they are aKle '■? transfer 
this knowledge, acquired exclusively through French, to Errglrs n when tbs— 
ted in arithmetic skills through English, The teachers in i Tfete Experimental 
program are not better trained in mathematics than those SUn. the Control 
classes nor ie more time devoted to mathematics; their texts are FrencSn 
versions of those used in the English Control classes, 

( 4 ) What effect does a bilingual proaram such as fehis- extended 
through Grade IV/, have on the measured intelligence of tfrm "children in- 
yolv/od? There is no sign st the end of Grade IV of any liTtelHectual de- 
deficit or retardation attributable to the bilingual experience judging 
from yearly retesting with Raven's Progressive Matrices anefc Lorge-Tharn- 
dike tests of intelligence. On the standard measures of cr@ati.vity there 
is evidence that the Experimental children are also at the Gaums level or 
slightly advanced in. generating imaginative and unuf.al uses far everyday 
no jeeta , This mental alertness ie consonant with their generality faster 
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rate of (making free associations in English, noted earlier. 

(S) U/hat effect does the home-school lanouaqe smitch have on the 
c.-dldren 's self concepts and their attitudes towards French people in 
QBnoeraH ? At the Grade II and III levels their attitudes mere much mors 
fair anc charitable than those of the English and French Control chil- 
dren. They mere less ethnocentric and less biased tomards their ornn s±r~ 
nic gr rr , and they had healtlhy vierns of themselves as being particularly 
friendl*-!, nice, tall and big but not extreme in smartnesss or goodness, 
suggeatlrs that suspicion and distrust betmeen groups may be effectively 
reduced by means of this particular academic experience. 

Hcuifevear, in the Spring 1970 testing, me found both the Grade IV arm: 

III level groups essentially similar to the English Controls in their r : * 
titudes . neutral to slightly favorable tornard European French, more ha^nl-e 
tomards French-Canadians and clearly favorable to their own group. Hie are 
not ceirtain mhat caused thi3 shift, eg... the French— Canadian demands fToz. 
separatism that mere intense at this time; a realization that the f em Tre^-rch- 
Canadiaraa they meet at school happen to be from a lorner social-class back- 
ground ond are academically poorer; or just manting to be like others =n 
their peer group as they grom older; i.e., not manting to appear too Fr-snch. 

In the Spring 1971 testing, mhen the Experimental groups had moved up 
to the grade IV and V levels me surveyed their attitudes in greater detail 
and compared them mith the English Control classes. Here it became very evi- 
dent t~sat the Experimental children are able to use the French language sc 
effectively chat they are able to communicate mith and establish satisfying 
friendship mith French-speaking people. Thus in contrast to the English Conv- 
trol children they have developed sufficient language competence to enefcle 
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them to enter into *<h>e French-Canadisn sphere af social act.w-_i:ies, to 
understand and appreciate French peonrln and french ujays tv- a* much greater 
degree, and to consider themselves a* aeircg bofcn French ar u :.n; lish Cana- 
dian in make-up- Furthermore they ar« extramely satisfied with the French 
program offered them and reject the idea ©f switching nom feu am all-Eng- 
lish program. In contrast, the Contrciis uiho have had hartily arty French 
training relatively, other than a soamdard ~LE5 program^ fesi they have 
had too much French and are much more favssssale to the p nm iis O ity of 
switching to an all— English school systsfl— 

Finally, there is no evidence that tsne self concepts arvs confused 
in any way since the Experimental children at all grade levels describe 
themselves as being very good, happy, strong, friendly, relative 

to the Control children's self ratings* 

In Perspective 

Although the procedure seeane remarkably effective ir ibis Canadian 
setting, permitting us to challenge various claims made about the harm- 
ful effects of early bilingual educations, still the scheme is not props- 
8e d as a universal solution for those nations planning programs of bili^ 
gual education. Instead a more general g ui ding principle is offered: in 
any social systsnr ouherre there is a serious widespread dasire or nBed f=bx 
a bilingual or mu2d±lingual citizenry, timers priority for earl'y schooling 
should be given to the language or lang uage s least likely nra otherwise 
developed or most likely to be neglected. In the bilingua., case, this >iill 
often call for the establisment of two elementary school streams* one con- 
ducted in language A and one in language E-, with teachers u/ho eit-her ere cr 
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uihu f amctd nn as thouc :he y were monolingual. If A mere the more presti- 
gious language, then tiwe speakers of A mould start their schcrolirrig in 

5, r-!fd after functional bilingualism is attained, use both languages for 
thecr schooling. Depending on trie socio-cultuxal setting, various options 
axe open to the linguistiix minority group: pre-kindergarten or very early 
schcttLi-gj, with half day in B, half in A; concentration on B until reading 
and 'jurxting skills are cf defied, uiith switching delayed} or a completely 
hi lirrg iugi program based :n two monolingually organized streams, etc. iSather 
than teadning languages A and B as languages, emphasis in all cases auould 
bB stii fcacd From a linguisroic focus t: using the languages as vehicles for 
academic: content. 

The Province of Q usage provides £ convenient illustrative example. 

Here the Fiemch-Canadiame - a national minority group but a dear majority 
in the Province - have a fairly powerful political movement underway based 
an French) as thB "working language" and a desire to separate politically 
friora tba rest of Canada.- For English-speaking Canadians who sbb the value 
and imooxtance of irrauirng two national IswscEuages, the home-school language 
stviteth as descriicEd: here is an appropriate policy since French r ar cherm 
uierisid Ttdher wis e be bypassed except in typical second-language t raining 
prarrsms that, have not produced the reguired proficiency and since ic Is 
C EaaaT i that the use cf English will be supported because of the English 
•naiturfi of the rest of iuenade and the rroximity to the U.S.A. French-Cana- 
diams, brauiever, hav® reason to fear a loss of their language raced as they 
are with the universal importance of radish and the relatively lew status 
attached to minority languages in Norrr America. French-Canadians also naay 
d^h-1 gra ta tiraair diaiact of French, since it is at variance with chat version 
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uiven eucn higfri status In France. The home-school switch would worry them, 
ss it BBOJild any North: American minority group, because they believe that 
Englissh would easily swtamp out F rench, and that their home language is not 
standard anough., making training in "school" French a requisite. In such 
circorestsnces, a valuable alternative would be to start a pre-kindergarten 
p— nnr-am art age 4 with half day in French and half day in English taught by 
two dif^srsnt teachers presenting theimselves as monolinguals, continuing 
throunh kindergarten. Starting at Grads I, two separate academic offerings 
could be instituted, one fully French and the other fully English, with op- 
tions for each student to move from one to the other for one or several cour- 
ses urattil the two languages are brought to equivalent and high-level strengths. 
Such s program could, of course, integrate French- and English-Canadian chil- 
dren who so far have remained essentially strangers to one another because of 
separate schools based on xsligion and language# 

In tfhs Canadian setting., however, political decisions could have impor- 
jgnfc ccusht exacting constaguemnes#^ Fox instance, a widespread movement for uni- 
lingusiisiso and separatism cctuld {postpone the thorough mastery of English be— 
vonti the receptive early yeaxrs and ail the advantages of being bilingual could 
aaaiiy pass from the mirrarit^ group to the powerful English-speaking majority 
whose ch i ldren now have thne opportunity to become fully proficient in French 
end English* 
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BILINGUAL LEARNING FOR THE SPANISH SPEAKING PRESCHOOL CHILD 



Shari Nedler and Judith Lindfors 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
Austin, Texas 

Although numerous early childhood projects have focused on the develop- 
ment of educational programs for disadvantaged children, relatively little 
specific attention has been given to those children in our society who enter 
school speaking a language different from that of the wider community. For 
example, approximately 40 percent of the more than five million persons in 
the United States of Mexican origin or ancestry live in Texas. Most of 
these persons are native Spanish speakers living and working in an English 
speaking society. The 1960 census in Texas reported that the median school 
years completed by the Anglo population over twenty-five years of age was 
11.5 years. But only 6,1 years for the comparable Spanish surname population. 
Typically, the Mexican American child — urban and migrant — with a home lan- 
guage of Spanish, reaches school age with little knowledge of English. His 
proficiency in Spanish is often limited as well. One result is that a large 
percentage of Mexican American children in Texas fail the first grade. They 
fail because they are so involved in learning English they cannot master 
first grade content. 

According to Dr. Bruce Gaarder of the United States Office of Education, 
bilingualism can be either a great asset or a great liability. In our 
schools millions of children have been cheated or damaged, or both, by well 
intentioned, but ill informed educational policies, which have made of their 
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bilingualism an ugly disadvantage in their lives. Children entering school 
with less competence in English than monolingual English speaking children 
will probably become retarded in their school work to the extent of their 
deficiency in English, if English is the sole medium of instruction. On 
the other hand, the bilingual child's conceptual development and acquisition 
of other experience and information could proceed at a normal rate if the 
mother tongue were used as an alternate medium of instruction. 

Research on bilingualism indicates that whether or not bilingualism con- 
stitutes a handicap, as well as the extent of such a handicap, depends upon 
the way in which the two languages have been learned. The result of a study 
conducted in Montreal by Lambert indicated that if the bilingualism was 
balanced, that is, if there had been equal, normal literacy developed in the 
two languages, bilingual ten-year-olds in Montreal were markedly superior to 
monolinguals on verbal and nonverbal tests of intelligence. They appeared 
to have greater mental flexibility, a superiority in content formation, and 
a more diversified set of mental abilities. 

Proficiency in two languages is not, however, a sufficient goal for bi- 
lingual education. In the United States, increasing emphasis has been placed 
on the need for educational interventions which will provide the non-English 
speaker with the concepts necessary for success within the public school 
system. Initially, designers of such interventions focused on linguistic 
problems relevant to learning a second language. As these approaches began 
to be applied in experimental learning contexts, it became evident that the 
learner progressed more rapidly on both concept and language acquisition 
when he did not have to learn the concept through the new language, but rather 
was permitted to use his own language for concept acquisition. The subtle 
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Implication of this is that concept acquisition is facilitated by use of 
one's first language, not only becatuse the language is familiar and pre- 
sents no interference to the assimiliation of content, but also because the 
new concept can be readily tied to existing concepts within the learner's 
ideational system. Further, the integration of a new concept with familiar 
concepts is facilitated when the referents of the new concept grow out of 
the same culture as the referents of the familiar concepts. 

This suggests that the concepts which the non-English speaking child 
in the United States brings to school with him are far more sophisticated 
than his faltering use of the English language and lack of familiarity with 
the Anglo middle-class culture of the public school give him the opportunity 
to demonstrate. It also raises questions about the most appropriate way to 
teach English to non-English speakers in the United States, and the most 
appropriate way to tie concepts based on the Anglo culture to the existing 

culture-derived concepts of the learner. 

One institution for which this question is of primary concern is the 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory located in Austin, Texas, and 
one of eleven regional laboratories created by the federal government to 
improve the quality of education within the United States. Children who 
are economically disadvantaged or culturally different compose SEDL's target 
population. The majority of the children within the target population speak 
little or no English when they enter school. 

In determining the philosophy and approach for the creation of the 
Bilingual Early Childhood Education Program, the Laboratory drew upon re- 
search literature in the fields of bilingual education, early childhood 
education, and educational psychology; the empirical research conducted by 
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the Laboratory’s Migrant Educational Development Program on the educational 
needs of Mexican Americans; and the basic development goals of the Laboratory* 

Staff members with varied background — educational psychologists, develop- 
mental psychologists, early childhood specialists, learning disability 
specialists, linguists, research and evaluation specialists, bilingual teachers, 
paraprofessionals , and parents — helped to identify strategies for the in- 
structional program* Their knowledge contributed to the design of instruct- 
ional sequences that matched the developmental needs of the children. Their 
interaction during the design stage minimized the possible conflicts that 
could arise between the curriculum of the school and the culture of the home. 

Specific assumptions regarding the target population support the in- 
structional program. These assumptions are based on extensive observations 
both in the home and the school, as well as objective test data, and represent 
the strengths developed during the child’s early years. 

1. The Mexican American child at age three comes to school with 
a language. He can communicate effectively in Spanish with 
both adults and peers. 

2. For the most part, his basic perceptual abilities are intact 
and there is no evidence of the existence of unusual or ex- 
tensive learning disabilities. 

3. Due to the existence of a strong family system the majority of 
the children have developed many of the inter-personal skills 
that usually do not emerge until later years. 

4. The child has had many meaningful experiences within his home 
environment and brings to school an experiential knowledge base. 
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Goals for the instructional program build upon the strengths identified 
in the target population. All instruction begins with the child’s home 
language. Acceptance and usage of the child’s language is critical to the 
development of a healthy self-concept. The objective of the program is to 
build up competence in the child’s first language by expanding his basic 
fund of information and only after a child has demonstrated mastery is the 
concept introduced in the second language. 

Building upon intact basic perceptual abilities, experiences have been 
designed which require that the child use all sensory channels available 
for encoding and decoding information. These activities systematically 
focus on a sequential presentation of sensory motor experiences to which 
language can be attached through the use of concrete objects that are per- 
ceptually meaningful. 

Typically, the three-year-old Mexican American child has internalized 
the values of cooperation, sharing, and independent responsibility for many 
of his basic needs. Extension of these strengths in terms of program goals 
involve the development of individually assigned tasks which enable the 
child to work toward an increased attention span, persistence in task com- 
pletion and self evaluation. 

Content of instructional units is carefully selected to relate meaning- 
fully to the child's experience background. Instruction during the first 
weeks of school systematically focuses on the child's new environment. 

People in the room are identified, rules of behavior are specified, and in- 
structional materials are located and labeled. This initial introduction to 
school is followed by materials on self-awareness. This enables each child 
to become more aware of himself as he relates to others , which he must do 
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before he can meaningfully perceive his new environment. Instruction 
sequentially moves from the familiar to the less familiar. Stereotyped 
concepts are avoided, both for the child’s culture and the dominant Anglo 
culture. 

Unit organization integrates and reinforces the skills learned in the 
different types of lessons. Whenever possibles lessons in all areas have 
been planned to correlate with concepts introduced in the unit. Since 
many of the new concepts are unfamiliar to the child, he cannot be expected 
to fully master them in just one lesson. The unit approach allows oppor- 
tunities for him to become familiar with these concepts in several types 
of lessons and to apply them in other contexts. 

In all its aspects, the program moves sequentially from what the child 
knows to what he does not know. Concepts appear first in Spanish, then in 
English; content begins with concrete objects, moves to pictures and two- 
dimensional representations, and concludes with only the use of words. 

Within each skill level the child builds gradually in small steps, adding 
new elements to his skill or learning new applications for skills acquired 
in other contexts. Because of the unit construction, new knowledge and 
skills from one type of lesson can be reinforced, in either language, in 
different types of lessons. All of these features integrate the program and 
insure that the child's learning is firmly grounded, meaningful to him, and 
useful for thinking and problem solving. 

The English language component of the preschool and bilingual kindergarten 
programs, has been strongly influenced by the Navajo Bilingual Academic 
Curriculum, prepared under the direction of Robert D. Wilson. This influence 
is particularly evident CD in the underlying assumptions of the component 
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(drawn from linguistic, learning, and pedagogical theory) , (2) in:, the b nra: 
objectives of the component, (3) in the selection and sequencing nf the 
material presented, and (4) in the basic teaching procedures ussd-* 

The English language component is firmly rooted in the notnmtr. that 
language is, basically, an internalized, self-contained system gf rules 
according to which sentences are created, spoken,, or understood To "know 
a language" is to have internalized the system of rules according to which 
native speakers of that language utter and understand sentences . The goal 
of the teaching of English, then, is for the learner to internalize the set 
of rules according to which (1) he can create and utter sentences that an 
English speaker will readily understand, and (2) he can readily understand 
the English sentences spoken by others, sentences which he may never have 
uttered or heard before* It is the learner’s ability to speak and understand 
sentences beyond those used in the teaching, that must be the final test of 
an English language program for non-native speakers of English* If at the 
end of a language program the learner is able to speak and comprehend only 
those sentences included in the language program, then he h*£S learned the 
language program , but he has not learned the language * The language program 
described in the following pages is designed (1) to reveal to the learner, 
through carefully selected and sequenced English language samples, the system 
which underlies the particular sentences used, and (2) to involve him actively 
in the use of the language structures so revealed. The particular sentences 
used in the program do not have tremendous significance in and of themselves. 
They do not convey weighty meanings, but rather are clear manifestations of 
parts of the underlying language system according to which the child will 
ultimately comprehend and produce many other English sentences. 
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Each element of the basic definition of language (above) has been cxmcial 
in shaping the Basic English Language Structures Program. Let’s look at 
those elements one by one, to see how the key concepts in this notion of JLan- 
guage (rules, internalized, system, self-contained, spoken or understood, 
created) have shaped the writing of this component* 

Rules 

Far less time is available for teaching our students their second lan— 
guage (English) than was available for "teaching" them their first language. 
Since we can provide our students with only a very limited amount of second 
language data," we will have to control, to structure, that language data, 
if we V7ant our students to evolve— —in a short period of time— —a system of rules 
like the native speaker possesses. 

This English language program controls the language data presented to the 
child in three ways : 

1. Selection: The items (rules) taught are those which are most general and 

basic, those which constitute the skeletal framework of English, those 
which are the fundamental elements, relationships and processes according 
to which native English speakers form, utter, and understand sentences. 

No nursery rhymes are included ; no "pleasantry language" is introduced 
(e.g., "How are you? I'm fine. What's your name? John. Where do you 
live?" etc.); and very little vocabulary is taught. (This component often 
uses the vocabulary taught in the other components). In short, it is the 
goal of revealing the system of rules of English that has governed the 
selection of items for the lessons. 

2. Sequence: The selected items are arranged, so that the step the child takes 

from one rule to the next is small (e.g., "John is hopping, then, John 
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is mopping to Mary."); so that the new rales are constantly integrate! 
with, those previomsly learned (enabling t:te child ito build a system cof 
interrelationships) ; and so that flesh is gradually put on the skeleton 
—the basic framework — by returning to rules and relationships learned 
earlier in a simple, basic (and accurate.:) form, and expanding them at 
increasingly complex levels. This involves spiral learning, not unlearn- 
ing re-learning. 

3. Amount: In each lesson the number of new rules taught (or the number 

of new relationships among familiar rules taught) is strictly limited. 

The aim is that the child completely control a basic framework accord- 
ing to which he can organize and interpret language he encounters 
subsequently, rather than that he be superficially exposed to a wide 
range of rules. However, the activities in which the language is used, 
the games and procedures in which the children are involved, are 
deliberately varied. It is the language patterns presented and not the 
children's active participation, that is limited in each lesson. 

Besides controlling the amount, selection and sequencing of language 
data presented, the program employs a basic teaching method which increases 
the probability that the learner will internalize the set of English rules. 

In each lesson there is a period of initial listening for the. child, approxi- 
mately three minutes long. During this period, clear, sharply-focused 
examples of the rule(s) for that lesson are presented, from which the child 
can induce the rule(s) . We have all known far too many children learning 
English as a second language who say things like "I jumping" or "This a block. 
Jiauy of these children were required to produce unfamiliar sentences in the 
new language before they had been given ample opportunity to listen to those 
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sentences^ t^o process hem mentally, to grasp the elements and combinations 
of eHemerrr.3 that were ^resent. Traditionally, experts in the teaching of 
English as a second language have told us "Listening first, then speaking ... ft 
But few programs have raken this advice to heart (the "Wilson program" 
being a notable exception) * This program does take the "listening first" 
advice tx> heart; in each lesson the child is to listen first and induce 
the rule, and then to speak, applying the rule in a way (verbally) that will 
enable the teacher to provide feedback as to the correctness of his induction. 
Notice that the listening is prior to the speaking; it does not replace It. 

There seems to be some confusion among second language teachers, about 
what "listening" and "speaking a language" are. Some have regarded listening 
as a passive thing — as simply the absence of saying something. But "listen- 
ing" is used here to refer to a very active and demanding process, that pro- 
cess in which the brain organizes, structures, interprets, relates the sounds 
it receives. Development of this kind of listening ability clearly has sig- 
nificance for the child which reaches far beyond its importance to him in 
learning English. Throughout his school career (and beyond) , keen listening 
ability can be one of the child’s greatest intellectual assets. 

Some have regarded "speaking" in the second language as little more 
than making verbal noises using some vocabulary items from the second language 
But to speak sentences in a language is to engage in rule-governed behavior; 
it is to apply rules which one has discerned. One cannot apply rules which 
he does not possess. Far too much of our verbalization in the second language 
classroom has required children to utter strings of sounds which they have 
not yet processed mentally through active listening. By having the children 
listen first and then speak, this program aims to substitute rule-governed 
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English verbal behavior (i.e., "speaking English"!) for the all-too-typical 

uttering of strings of verbal scrands . 

This procedure of moving from inducing the rule through active listen- 
ing to applying the rule in speaking, is sound scientific procedure as well 
as sound second language learning procedure. The scientist observes parti- 
cular cases and makes a hypothesis based on his observations; the second 
language learner listens to particular English language samples and induces 

the rule the pattern of elements and combinations — underlying the samples 

he has heard. The scientist tests his hypothesis in a controlled situation 
and either confirms or disconfixms it; the second language learner speaks 
sentences according to the rule he has induced, and receives feedback from 
the teacher as to the correctness of his induction. The scientist makes his 
steps very explicit; the five-year-old Spanish speaker learning English does 
not. But the process this language program employs is composed of a comparable 
set of steps to discover and confirm language rules from a given set of data, 
just as the scientist attempts to discover and confirm physical laws or 
principles from his data. In using this learning procedure, the child is 
developing a powerful tool for all his learning, not just for language learning. 

Internalize d 

At no point in the English language program is the child explicitly told 
a rule; at no point is he told what does or does not occur in English. Rather 
he is shown , through carefully selected and sequenced representative samples 
of English sentences; what does occur in English, what kinds of basic elc 
ments and combinations the language does include. Further, at no point xn 
the program is the child asked to explain or justify why he selects and combines 
certain elements in one way rather than another. He is simply expected to 
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induce rules from the sssmp.'les provided, and then to speak and understand 
according to them. We kmsw that very few native speakers of a language 
are able to specify accmzrarely to '‘externalize 11 — the set of rules governing 
their speech and understanding. We don't ask this of second language speakers, 
any mere than we ask it of native speakers. And we know further, that ability 
to specify the rules does not cause a native speaker of English to be a better 
speaker of English, The group of native English speakers who are linguists 
by progression and are able to specify the rules of their language, do not 
speak English better than the group of native English speakers who are 
physicists by profession and who are unable to specify the rules of their lan- 
guage. So — the child in this program will not listen to or speak language 
rules; rather, he will listen and speak according to language rules which he 
will internalize from the data provided. 

System 

An effort is made throughout the program to teach each part of the system 
in its entirety. For example, the entire set of subject pronouns is presented, 
then the entire set of object pronouns. The whole set of articles, of basic 
verb types, of basic adverb types, of basic question types 5 etc. — the total 
set of significant structures within some area of English syntax is taught, 
rather than just those specific items which are used most frequently in con- 
versation. Further, the structures taught are deliberately presented in 
various combinations and relationships. Within each lesson, related question 
and answer structures are paired (as is done in the "Wilson program") . New 
structures are regularly integrated with those previously learned. Many 
lessons are included which do not present new structures, but serve only to 
relate previously learned structures in new ways. And so the program gradually 
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reveals the system: by presenting the total set of significant elements 
and relationships for each major syntactic area, by constantly combining 
and re-combining familiar .structures, by incorporating new structures with 
those already learned, 

Self-Contained 

Contrastive studies of Spanish and English, and the past experience of 
those who have taught English to native speakers of Spanish, have been help- 
ful in suggesting which parts of the English language system may be trouble- 
some for the native Spanish speaker to learn, at which points the learner may 
encounter strong interference from Spanish. This information has helped us 
decide how much time to devote to the teaching of the various parts of the 
program. But the information from contrastive analysis and teachers’ 
experience, has not guided our selection of what to teach. Only the English 
language system itself — without reference to Spanish or any other language 
system — can determine what must be taught. And what must be taught is pre- 
cisely the set of rules basic to English. This English language program is 
not a patch-work, a bits-and-pieces approach designed to prevent particular 
predicted errors. The child is not told M In Spanish you say X; in English 
you say Y." He is not encouraged to think of Spanish and English as sets of 
equivalences or near-equivalences. He is, rather, encouraged to learn 
English wholly within the system of English, to M think in English." 

Spoken or Understood 

This program provides for both of these basic language behaviors by 
utilizing listening activities followed by speaking activities in each lesson. 
The typical movement of the child’s participation in a lesson is from listen- 
ing only (approximately three minutes) , tc listening and overtly responding 
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(e.g., following commands, nodding or shaking his head in answer to a "yes- 
no" question) , to answering questions (responding to conversation initiated 
by someone else), finally to asking questions and giving commands — i.e., 
taking over the full responsibility for initiating and propelling conversation. 
Of course the later activities in a lesson require active listening as well 
as speaking, for the child is responding to meanings in his speech; he is not 
unthinkingly parroting a teacher's question or answer in a group. 

Created 

How does the program move the child toward the creative use of English, 
toward that capacity which the native speaker possesses to say sentences he 
has not previously encountered? Obviously, by presenting him with, and having 
him practice using, the basic system according to which such sentences can be 
formed. But also, by having the child select and ask questions in virtually 
every lesson, (and not simply give rote answers), and by accepting — indeed, 
encouraging — a variety of verbal responses, the program conveys to the child 
the notion of flexibility, the idea that this language allows for infinite 
variety within the rule system. This notion is crucial to his eventual creative 
use of English, There is progressive movement from close control of language 
structures toward more flexible use of the language, both within individual 
lessons and within each level — each year's sequence of lessons. 

Basic Tenets 

The following principles apply throughout the Basic English Language 
Structures component: 

1, Realistic situations * The situations which provide the context in which 
the language structures of a lesson are used, ,are as appropriate and natural 
as possible. For example, the child who is going to ask a question about an 
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action which was performed does not hear the teacher give the command for 
that action and does not see the action performed. If he heard the teacher's 
command ("Jump, John.") or saw the action performed, he would have no reason 
to ask the question "What did John do?" - - he already knows, so his question 
would just be carrying out drill practice in asking questions, it would not 
be practice in using language in a purposeful way. Every effort is made to 
keep the classroom situations from becoming "drill-like"; we try to keep 
them "life-like," for it is in life, not in drill, that we want the children 
to use English. 

2. Meaningful responses > There is no mindless parroting of teachers 1 
utterances written into this program. There are no instances like the follow- 
ing: 

Teacher: What's he doing? (Say it.) 

Children: What's he doing? 

Teacher: He's running. 

Children: He's running. 

Teacher: What's she doing? 

Children: What's she doing? 

Teacher: She is walking. 

Children: She is walking. 

The reason for the exclusion of such parroting is simple: such parroting is 
verbalization, but it is not language, and language is what we are teaching. 
Language involves meaning, and therefore we teach the child to create, utter, 
and respond to sentences which convey meaning. This involves the 'Mindfulness 1 ' 
of inducing and applying language rules, not the "mind lessn ess" of repeating 
strings of sounds. Also, language involves a variety of responses, but 
parroting allows only prescribed responses. 

3. Individual response . The children do not speak in chorus in this program 
because that is simply not the way people speak a language. (When was the 
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last time you conversed in chorus?) It is language, not choral speaking, 
that we are teaching. Further, speaking in chorus invariably distorts the 
natural rhythms of the language, so that the children end up practicing 
chanting, but not practicing speaking a language. And finally, the very in- 
dividual errors that the teacher needs to hear and correct are hidden when 
the children speak as a group, and we end up with still more "I jumping" 
children . 

4. Acceptance, of all appropriate responses . Every correct and appropriate 
response (question, answer, nonverbal response, or whatever) is accepted, 

even if it is not the response the teacher expected and was hoping to practice. 
This is so much harder than it sounds! But the teachers using the program 
are trained and regularly reminded to keep in mind always, that the greater 
the. variety of acceptable responses the children give, the more we know that 
they are moving toward that ultimate goal — -the creative use of English, 

5. Emphasis on questioning . If a child does not know how to question, his 
power for learning is severely limited. The. children ask questions in every 
lesson. The program teaches the children (a) Jto ask questions (in lesson after 
lesson, questioning is the fundamental activity), (b) how to ask questions 
(how to formulate each basic type of question syntactically) , and (c) to 
select appropriate, relevant questions (to select their own questions in 
various situations) . 

6 . Use of complete form s followed b y use of shorter forms , When a new 
structure is introduced, it is given in its complete form, even though the 
full form might seem somewhat unnatural in conversation. This procedure, (as 
usual) comes from our concern that the children induce the language rules. 
Elements in and relationships between structures are more apparent in full 
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forms than they are in shortened, more conversational forms. For example, 
the parts of and relations between 

M He is running." and "He is not running." 
or 

" He_ i£ running." and "ls_ he running?" 

are more immediately apparent and more unambiguous than the parts of and re- 
lations between 

" He f s running." and "He isn * t running." 
or 

"He *s running," and "Is he running?" 

With the full forms, the addition of the negative element ("not") to the basic ' 
sentence, and the rearrangement of the "He is" to "is he" in the question are 
obvious; with the shortened forms , this addition and rearrangement are less 
obvious . - 

Just as it is important to present the full forms initially so that the 
child can internalize the systematic processes which are operating, so it is 
important to move to the more conversational shorter forms once the children 
"have" the rules. Moving from the full to the shorter forms is not only im- 
portant because the shorter forms are the more natural forms for native 
speakers to use, but also because they demonstrate the operation of another 
important process in English (and in every language) : — that of deletion. The 
full forms of new structures are written into the dialogues initially, and 
the shorter, more conversational forms are written into the dialogues later. 

7. Initial emphasis on syntax , not vocabulary . Lessons in this jprogram in- 
elude the teaching of vocabulary. However, vocabulary teaching is not the 
main purpose of the lessons. For the fir's t part of the program, particularly, 
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only enough vocabulary is taught to enable the children to use the structures 
with some flexibility. Later, with a shift in emphasis to content teaching 
(after some degree of syntactic control is assured) , vocabulary teaching be- 
comes more important. Further, much of the vocabulary teaching is done in 
other components « 

The points discussed so far all concern the structural aspects of the 
English language program: learning to use the processes for speaking and 
understanding English, learning how to manipulate the sounds, words, sentences 
of English, learning how to select elements and combine them in ways that 
convey intended meanings. What does the program do about the functional as- 
pects of English? What about English as a tool for learning, for conceptual 
development? What role can learning English play in self-concept development? 

There is a definite shift of focus- in Level XIX of the three— level pre- 
school program and in the. latter part of the one-year kindergarten program, 
from learning to manipulate the syntactic structures of English, to utilizing 
those structures in conceptual learning. That is, the first part of the 
preschool and kindergarten programs develop the child’s capacity to express 
meanings in English, assure that he has some facility in the mode of ex- 
pression; and the latter portion of each program uses that expression in de- 
veloping intellectual concepts. The syntax of English is the end in the first 
part of the program; it is the means to the end of cognitive development in 
the latter part, of the program. This arrangement assures that the. child will, 
at any one time, be focusing either on gaining control of the. expression (the 
syntax of the language), or on gaining control of the content (the basic con- 
cepts and "world view” of the native speakers, of the language), but he will 
not be required to cope with the two difficult areas (expression and content) 
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simultaneously • 

Notice that the two parts of the programs are not unrelated. Several 
learning processes which are basic to the expression-focus part of each pro- 
gram are also basic to the content-focus part of each program. Throughout 
the first part of each program, there is a major emphasis on questioning: 
in every lesson the child asks questions. He is systematically taught to 
use the various types of question structures; he is given frequent opportune- 
ties to select appropriate questions in various situations; he is submerged 
in the notion that questioning is a good thing, and that this behavior is 
appropriate to the school setting. And this same emphasis on questioning 
continues throughout the latter portion of the English program. Also, the 
basic procedure of first inducing the rule through listening and observation, 
and then applying the rule in progressively freer, less controlled situ 
is constant throughout the program. In short, in the first part of the program 
the child is learning English, but he is also learning how to learn. These 
procedures for learning are utilised throughout the program and lend con- 

tinuity to it. 

Finally we should ask "Does the Basic English language Structures com- 
ponent serve in any significant way to enhance the child's good feelings about 
himself as a worthwhile human being!" There is little empirical data about 
what "self-concept" is and how it is positively developed; mostly wc play our 
best hunches. However, we feel certain that building success upon success 
in the child's school experience can only serve to increase his feeling-, of 
personal worth. The English' lessons try to assure the students' success by: 

1. carefully controlling the amount of structure being focused on viLhin 
each lesson, so that the child knows that he will he responsible for 
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a limited goal that is within his reach; 

2. informing the child clearly at the outset of each lesson, vhat it is 
that he is responsible for in that lesson; 

3. providing ample practice of new structures and relationships, in each 
lesson moving from teacher to student control of the use of the 
structures ; 

4. steadily sequencing and regularly integrating the syntactic structures; 

5. providing immediate, unambiguous feedback about the child f s response, 
and — if his response is in error — informing him of what his error was 
and what the correct foxn is* 

6 . evaluating, at the end of each lesson, the child ! s> ability to use the 
new structure or the new relation of structures which was presented at 
the outset of the lesson and practiced throughout, so that the child 
leaves each lesson with the definite and concrete knowledge that he has 
— once again — mastered the objective. 
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Some linguistic and stylistic features of Child Black English 



Mary Ritchie Key, Laila Fiege-Kollmann, Ernie Smith 

This paper is a result of a linguistic seminar and further indivi- 
dual study which focused attention on Child Black English. In becoming 
acquainted with the varieties of Black English (hereafter BE) we became 
increasingly aware that it is a language of power and vitality. Besides 
exemplifying the well-known abilities of rhyming and rhythm, it is a 
language rich in vocabulary, much of which is not known to the main- 
stream community; creative in metaphor; innovative in compuounding 
and replete with subleties of irony and humor, which undoubtedly re- 
sult from the exigencies for survival. 

While reviewing the literature on Black English we collected a list 
of terms such as the following, which are used in some types of publica- 
tions to describe BE or the speakers of this variety of language: patho- 
logical, disordered, lazy speech, disadvantaged, therapy, remedial, sub- 
. standard, deviant, difficulties, corrective, handicapped, impoverished, 
inability, limited, deprived, deficient, nonverbal. None of these terms 
could be applied to the texts that we have transcribed and analyzed. Above 

all we found that these children have adequate language with a wide range 

2 

of vocabulary and ability to express themselves in their own settings. 
Recognizing the language differences and attempting to understand the 
children will, hopefully, strengthen the hands of the educators who have 
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been stunned by the numbers of dropouts and failures in schools. From 
the various studies now across the nation, there is enough information 
available so that language exercices and lessons can be constructed that 
will be productive in carrying the children over to a second dialect which 
they will find useful in other realms of society. It should be emphasized 
that the language we speak of here is not the language of all Black chil- 
dren, i.e. those who learned mainstream English from infancy. Also 
it should be emphasized that there are many styles and varieties of BE, 
as in any other language. As one Black scholar has reminded us, unfor- 
tunately, BE has sometimes been associated only with pool-room language 
and this has added to the confusion and difficulty in defining BE. 

When we went over the tapes the second time Smith listed examples 
where the investigators heard or interpreted wrong or did not understand 
the children. Some of these were simply not knowing the vocabulary, for 
example, "cause dat gran'father got jugged in his heart" (n, p. 11^, "jug" 
means to stab^). A more subtle kind of misunderstanding involves the in- 
tricacies of Black grammar, for exa.n-ple, tense-aspect, referents, and 
styles of speech. At the beginning of one taping session a cooperative child 
volunteered, "One haf to say it". (II, p. 1) It appaered that the investigators 
did not understand that the child was trying to establish the procedure, i.e. 
that only one person at a time could talk on the recorder. At another recor- 
ding session, the investigators misheard "it" when the child said, "Whon' 
chu make it go fas', so i’ kin go. . . " (I, p. 6) meaning "Why don’t you make 
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the recorder go fc is ter^ so our recording session "will be more effective ? 

The investigators thought the children meant that they wanted to leave and 
launched out on a discussion of why the children should stay putt 

A further example of misunderstanding occured when the child used a 
play on words which is called "opposites' 1 . The children were discussing 
their favorite records, and when Stevie Wonder’s recording was mentioned, 
one of the children said, "he bad, huh". (IV, p. 24) The investigator said, 
"No, I think he’s good." The child answered exasperated, "Oh you know how 
I mean. " A final example illustrates how the speaker of standard English 
has difficulty hearing the phonological arrangements of BE. The children 
were discussing the Jackson Five and used this name 23 times in the text. 

The preliminary transcription shows that the term never was heard correct- 
ly. 

Throughout the studies on Black English there is reference to the 
distinct intonation patterns, the paralinguistic effects, and different rhythms. 
Nvertheless, there is not yet a very clear understanding of just how these 
patterns are different and what elements make up the rhythm. The following 
text (with an ersatz phonetic transcription) illustrates some observations 
which we bdieve are crucial in understanding the distinctive features of Black 



English. 






1- Je were goin' to the beach, den when we got acre', wo was on the rocks, den 

y 



j. 



vy 






I slipped down, we see ... we seen a whole bunch o' nuscle-dunp, vhn 

\ — / 






\ / .. -- ■ - * . 

I try-in* t’ get one it wz ou‘ o’ sight . ; . uh turnin’ arou ky Dcn I 



y 









pilled it, den it came off, den w* I wa’ tryin' t* get a look at it . . . 

when . 

/ 



l”dro|)pc:l\it. Den . . . I seen dis crab, he was dis . . . dis bin. dsn I 

r. 



r~- 



f 



tol 1 d' teacha t’ cone here, but she din* come, so den whn I wen' on th* 
the 



otha* side w* dese big ol* rocks, I seen dis . • . uh . . . beoda ... . 

were /with (?) better (?) - 

. 

/ vvt — . ■ / ( 



cave, den when I called th* teacha’ . . . when I called . . . uh « . . n . . 



r 



_y 



uh somebody laotha* , den when ney came, it had somethin’ white up in nere, 

/7~ 



(there was) 

f — v 

an* it Vs" no van' thin’ was goin’ jus* like th;i^. 



(conversation: teacher, children— sea fleckers, crab) 

~ — /T 



* . 



Den, den . . ."when I seen nat . . . Dat thin’ was gain* ... he was gom’ 

— - . ■ /- — ... ’ — ' . ' ■ ~~v_/ 

fas' • . . n* « . . I wz running . . • n* dis liddle cr* . . . Dis liddlo 



/ 



y 






y 



thin"* . . . dey was hoppin' an* f lyin’ aroun’ • . . n‘ walkin' on th* rocks. 



-X 



J. 



• • • racily everybody got scared but cep • • • Wo din t run avroy iron 'em* 

yy - 



den . . .'when £ was goin’ to get s’ ... when I wz gbin’ in th’ water . . . 

(silent pulse-beat) look for no some san* crabs I wen’ deeper, den we 

WCr^prayi n* , denXhl/Twz tryin’ t« git away from th’ w£ves, X wz 
pl ayin g r .__ — 



have 



try^y gb deni fall down, n‘ the water was cornin’ I ha 1 my him’ 

O trjir.[: to 

L \ out jus' lik es dat n* X vrz goin* 
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The canonical form of the syllable in Black English is strongly 
a CV pattern. Previous studies have described the deletion of final 
consonants such as the stops and /l/ and / r/ and the reduction of fi- 
nal clusters such as /-st, -ft,-kt, -Id /to a single consonant. When a 
syllable does end in a consonant there is a tendency for the consonant 
to carry over and begin the next syllable. For example "get a look" is 
syllabically divided into /ge.ta. look / "all the" /a. le / /al.le /; "cause 
I" /ka. zai /; "down there" /dau. ner /; "than that" /den.nat / or /de.nat /, 
"trying to" /trai.na /. 6 This strong tendency toward the CV structure in- 
fluences sound change, as is heard in a phrase "was this, this big" (line 5 
above text). The final -s of "-was" makes the following /d / of /dis /"this" 
sound affricated and can be easily misheard as "was just dis big". 

While the rhythm of SE (Standard English) has been described as 

7 

stress-timed, BE should be described as syllable-timed, with a fairly 
even beat: /^//Some stresses are stronger than others, and the strong 
ones have a tendency toward higher pitch in rhythmic cadences. Occasion- 
ally there occur two stresses continguously, for example in line 2 "a whole 
bunch"; line 6 "t' come here"; and line 7 "dese big ol' rocks". It is possi- 
ble that these occur under certain syntactic and semantic circumstances, 
such as emphasis, quotation, and description. They usually occur in the 
final position of a rhythmic group. 

The pulsating beat is maintained by what goes in between these strong 
and less-strong stresses in measured rhythm. Function words usually occur 

O 
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in these spots and these morphemes are articulated in various degrees. 
They may even be phonologically deleted and occur as "silence" but with 
the pulsating rhythm maintained. In the text above where the deletion 
seemed especially apparent, we have tried to indicate it by spelling- 
Thus, when morphemes such as "was, when, to, the, with" are phono- 
logically diminished, we have spelled them, respectively: wz (line 3), whn 
(line 2) and w* (line 4) t' (line 3), th' (line 6), w' (line 7). For the inter- 
pretation of diminished or silent morphemes such as /w' /"when" (line 4) 
or "with" (line 7), we have depended upon native speakers and phonetic 
cues surrounding the continguous elements. When silence occurs, as in 
line 17, we have indicated it by ( ), and in this text have labelled it "si- 
lent pulse-beat". Partial deletion of a phrase may occur as in ’over to 
my house 1 /o' m' house/ (V, p. 5). Function w'ords of more than one 
syllable are reduced in order to keep the beat rhythmical: didn't / din* /, 
except /sep/, supposed /pos/. Careful attention to this silent pulse-beat 
•will show the difference between such items as the following where tense 
is involved. "He'll stop it" and "He stopped it" sound very much alike be- 
cause of the deletion of final consonant A/ and reduction of the consonant 
cluster /-pt/to /-p/. The pulse-beat indicates the difference: /he ( ) stop 
it / and /he stop ( ) it /. 

Other morphemes that occur in these rhythmic spots are: will ('ll) 
/2>/, could /ku/, of /?/. These delated entities might be called "silent 
morphemes" but they should be considered in the grammar as valid; this 
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is not grammatical dslstion but phonological deletion with remaining 
pulse-beat. This might explain the apparently aberrant behavior of 
some morphemes which have baffled grammarians. For example, Lof- 
lin speaks of the optionality of the infinitival to. Schotta gives examples 
of the "absence” of the article. 

In analyzing pulsation features, one must distinguish between the- 
se and hesitation phenomenon. In the case of the later, the rhythm is 
broken, however soon recovered. An example of a hesitation pause 
which wasn’t recognized in our first rough transcription gave us a pe 
culiar grammatical form: "he got blowed his head off. . (II p. 3). 
Listening carefully and checking with Smith revealed that there was a 
hesitation pause following the ’got’, where the child changed his mind 
and started a new structure. 

In a study of Black preaching style, Rosenberg (p. 76) maintains 
that the over-riding influence in the style is not language but rhythm. 

One can postulate that in general, the language of BE carries a high 
priority in rhythm and that even in the selection of words, rhythm ta- 
kes precedence. The consequences on syntax are inevitable. 

We do not consider this to be a complete nor a final statement 
on the suprasegmentals of BE. However, enough of these observations 
are indisputable, and the implications, for example, in learning to read 
should be of interest to educators. During the course of our investigation, 
one of the parents wanted to discuss the problem of "breathing", which, 
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he believed, interfered with his children’s learning to read. This was 
a naive, but extremely insightful observation on the phenomenon which 
we have discussed here, even though tentatively. 

Regarding other phonological features, the children used struc- 
tures described elsewhere in BE studies in varying degrees, depending 
upon their grasp of SE, and with some articulations which could be 
acknowledged as developmental. Some of the consonant substitutions 
in BE are considered developmental, in SE speakers, e. g. the /f/and 
/v/ replacements of /O/and /d /: "mouth" /mouf/and "breathe 1 / breav/ 
Some forms, however, are not described in BE studies and these should 
probably be considered developmental even though most of these children 
are 9 to 12 years of age. For example, the difficulty with / r/: "electricity" 
/electwicity/, "rob" /vob /, "rather" /wather/. We also recorded a fluc- 
tuation between /l/and /r/ "Irene" /Ilene/, "playing" /prayin’ /(line 18 
of above text). It should be noted here that /l/and /r/are a common 
source of interference from languages where a phonological distinction 
is not made, as for example in West African Ewe. ® Difficulty with some 
initial consonant clusters , not characteristic of BE, could be attributed 
to developmental: "throwed" /thowed/ "brought" /bought/ "swim" /f rwim/ 
(but note ttat /r/is involved in these also). 

Some articulations could be considered Malapropisms, not related 
to phonological structre in a strict sense: "detective" /pertectif/IV, p. 12) . 
"nodule" /novel/ (IV, p. 13). 
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Phonological features which affect morphology have been dis- 
cussed in studies of BE, particularly with regard to forming plurals, 
possessives, and the tense system. Some analogical forms which are 
considered child language in SE are common in adult BE: "teeth" 

/teefes/ "children" /childrens/ "funnier" /more funny/ "the best 
car" /the goodest car/ "threw" /throwed / Some verb forms which 
occur in BE are older forms from Early Modern English: clamb (climb), 
holp (help), and whup (whip). Some syntactical constructions might be 
remnants of earlier forms, e. g. the Biblical double subject, "Thy rod 
and thy staff, they comfort me." Note that this construction also occurs 

9 

in West African Hausa, "The chief he came. " 

Stewart discusses child language in relation to archaic forms among 
BE speakers and among children in the Appalachian region.^ As he points 
out, this is only recently recognized because child language had hardly been 
recorded. Neither is there much information about white child language in 
those earlier plantation days when the white and Black children played U 
gether and white children were entertained by the tales of Uncle Remus 
and the like. 11 It is consistent with linguistic principles to recognize the 
possibility of linguistic exchange during these encounters. Before leaving 
the topic of child language and BE, it might be appropriate to mention a 
suggested connection between baby talk and pidgin English, where the sai- 
lors might have "talked down" condescendingly to the "ignorant savages". 
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Grammatical analysis is complex and lengthy, and we were limi- 
ted by time and data in our study. Therefore we have chosen to high- 
light Noun Phrases by showing the great variety and types which we 
found in the six tapes only. It is possible that other types could be 
found in a more extensive study; it is also possible that some of the- 
se could turn out to be unique or slips of the tongue. 
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Noun Phrases 



Simple noun phrases 
a solid hit 
the newest routine 
all the girls 
all those rocks 
all these white mens 
some little fishes 



a real little pig 
a old drunk man 
a steel natural comb 
your little skinny head 
that shrimped up chest 
double teaming 



Noun + noun 

sea flower 
blood brother 
soul stuff 
a vampire bite 
my pellet gun 
my little tent home 
that big old clown head 
black eye pea juice 

Pronou.i substi tution 
a little one 

the biggest one in class 

one little one and another big one 

Appositive 

a shotgun, a double-barrel 
that girl, this pretty girl 
we, all of us 

Noun phrases with prepositional phrases 
a whole bunch of souls 
a little bit of beer 
kind of little beads 
tomorrow in the morning time 
that black girl from Africa 
that girl from blackest Africa 
the goodest car in the world 
ugly boys with marks on their face 
this casket knife with a mummy on it 
a trip you from (a trip away from you) (developmental) 
all of them 
the name of it 

Possessive modifiers 

the worlds greatest champion in the world 

his daughter birthday party 

that other monster’s mouth 

all Clay and Frazier’s money what they won 
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Relative clauses 

that man who got bit 
this lady we seen 

a mountain what you could run down and you can’t even stop 

a what you call it 

my sister next to the biggest 

a ape coming from Tarzan 

that boy named Billy 

Link tied on the back 

the heart like worms 

only little kit about my size 
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Our final comment on linguistic structures has to do with clause 
and sentence complexity. We did not try to do analysis of these struc- 
tures, out did a statistical survey to make some preliminary compa- 
risons with the language of children in similar age groups. 

In analyzing structural complexity in the writing of school chil- 
dren and adults. Hunt used as r measuring device the T-unit or "Mini- 
mal terminable unit". He defines it as one main clause plus any sub- 
ordinate clause or nonclausal structure that is attached to or embedded 

. .. 12 
in it. 

O’Donnell, Griffin and Norris used the T-unit in their analysis 
of the syntax of kindergarten and elementary school children. Their 

investigation deals with speech and writing. 

The clauses of Tape n (first half) were analyzed using the Hunt 
method. The results were compared to the third grade norms of the 
O’Donnell study: 

Words per T-unit 
Range mean 

O’Donnell 3rd 7. 4-10. 8 8. 73 

MV 3rd grade 7.27 

Considering that in the O’Donnell study the discussion topic was some 
what controlled since the children retold stories seen on film (with no 
sound track) and that in our study extemporaneous speech was recor- 
ded, the results seem to be similar. The mean figure of words pai 



Sentence- combining transforma- 
tions per T-unit: Rate of occur- 
rence per 100 T-units 
Mean 
1.01 
0. 86 
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T-unit of utterances are well within the range of words per T-unit gi- 
ven by O'Donnell, et al, in their study. No individual ranges were mea- 
sured in our study. 

A difficulty in analyzing speech is the matter of code- switching. 

In the school setting where the tapes werde made the children were per- 
haps more aware that their speech should be "proper". Nevertheless the 
recorded texts evidenced many of the features of oral narrative which 
scholars have discussed in various genre, for example, Rosei rg, in 
his study of the Black preaching style; Dorson, in Negro folktales; Abra- 
hams, Kernan, Kochman, Labov, et al concerning verbal art. Even at 
this young age, the children were experimenting, perhaps unwittingly, 

with various speech styles and forms. 

One of the most significant things we noticed was the increase of 

par alinguisti c effects when the children moved into casual style and 
talked about things dear to their hearts, such as the Clay- Frazier fight, 
vampires, and girls (the boy speakers). A trait often noticed about young 
white males is that when they tell a story their voices are dull and expres- 
sionless. On the contrary the Black males in this study opened up all the 
stops when they got interested in narrating and they produced a wide variety 
of voice quality, expressive pitch differences, and noises. 

Dorson has given, perhaps, the fullest description of paralinguistic and 
kinesic effects that can accompany Black narrative, and even he has not 
completed the description of the exceedingly rich repertoire of possibi- 
lities. His chapter on the art of Negro storytelling could easily be applied 

to the children’s narrative in such stories as the Monsters, King Kong 
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(Tape I), the vampire, the rabbit party (Tape II), the Clay- Frazier 
fight, the Mod Squad., soul (Tape IV), okra, a back yard tent-home 
(Tape V). The following paralinguistic effects are all recorded in 
these texts: alveolar trill, bilabial trill, gasp, sigh (communicative), 
humming, singing la de la, snapping finger s, long consonants for 
effect / usssss /, vowel change for effect, additional syllable for ef- 
fect "vampire 5 ' /vam.pai.ah /, chanting, laryngealization, falsetto, 
whispered, tremolo, emphatic stress, sudden extra- loud stress, ex- 
tra-high pitch, extra- soft quality, gravelly voice, deep voice, brea- 
thy voice, quivering voice, spooky voice, mocking voice, bragging voi- 
ce, threatening voice, speech mimicry (baby talk, character represen- 
tation), various qualities of laughter, giggles, snickers, intonation sub- 
stitute for words, "I don’t know" /mrnrmnm /, and wide variety of noi- 
ses, rhythmic sounds, and sound effects. These features were particu- 
larly noted in quotation passages (Kernan calls this "marking" (pp. 70, 
137-143). 

A description of a Black sermon would include the following 
(among other things): begins in normal prose style; builds up a cres- 
cendo of delivery, with marked intensity, higher pitch, and vocal ef- 
fects such as tremolo; elicits significant audience response. The same 
description (among other things) could be given for the vampire story 
which the boys recorded on Tape II. 
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When the children were narrating, at times it was difficult to 
tell which child was talking when we played back the tapes. (For ex- 
ample, the Clay- Frazier discussion, IV, pp. 7-8). We are calling this 
"conversation cooperation"; different speakers fill in with the consent 
of the first speaker. It is almost as though the speakers were forwar- 
ded in their narration by the interjection of the listeners -faintly remi- 
niscent of the "call and response" which the preacher and audience par- 
ticipate in during the sermon. This filling in by others was perfectly 
acceptable to the speaker -almost expected. A different athmosphere 
in this give-and-take response can be noted in the agonistic exchange 
that occurs in Playing the Dozens. 

Repetition of a clause connector is common throughout the texts. 

It usually takes the form "Then. . . " or "And then. . . " This is not un- 

14 

usual in oral literature described elsewhere. 

One child used an introducer "Because" to begin her narrative: 

" 'Cause when we was goin' on the rock..." (Field Trip, p. 4). As 
far as we know, this is net described in discussions on BE, but Smith 
reminded us that it is a common introducer among Black people who 
feel that every time they are stopped by the authority they have to ex- 
plain. 

Repetition occurs often in the texts. There are precedents in 
Black verbal art for this repetitive, adding style, for example, in the 
chanted sermon and in hymn singing, where the leader gives a line 
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15 

which the congregation then sings. 

Creative constructions and metaphors occur in the children's 
speech. On the beach trip a youngster saw piles of muscles and cal- 
led it a muscle-dump (line 2 of above text). In discussing boxing, the 
boys described one unfortunate as "pregnant in his lips" (II p. 18). 

They carry on the tradition of the Black "bold spirit for word usage" 
as Dorson expressed it (p. 23). 

1 

In the language project started last year at the Monte Vista school 

16 

the teachers have introduced the terms "everyday talk" and "school talk". 
The children have understood and accepted this concept remarkably well. 
One little girl, while working with various language forms, told a teacher, 
"I'm gonna dress up this sentence for you." At the beginning of one of the 
taping sessions, the investigator wanted to clarify which variety of lan- 
guage he wanted to record, "Do you think I’m looking for school talk or 
everyday talk ? " The boys answered, "... everyday [talk :" and then one 
little boy, with a twinkle in his eye, said, "I talk ev'ry day^ 





Footnotes 



1 Six tapes were recorded and preliminary transcriptions were made by 
the students in a graduate seminar conducted at California State College 
at Fullerton: Fernando Canedo, Laila Fiege-Kollmann, Michael Kohne, 
Mary Sanchez, Ingeborg Stotz, Sandra Ward, Katherine Watson, and Ru- 
dolph Wilkins. The tapes were recorded in collaboration with the teachers 
of the Language Development Center at the Monte Vista Elementary School 
in Santa Ana, California. The children were in grades one to three, but 
most of the children recorded were 9 to 12 years old. After the seminar 
ended, Fiege-Kollmann continued with the analysis of the tapes and Smith, 
doctoral candidate at the University of California at Irvine, who is conver- 
sant in Black English, corrected the transcriptions and interpreted the dif- 
ficult passages. 

^ See also Houston’s observations, (1969), pp. 601-802. 

** The figures given in parenthesis refer to the transcriptions made of the 
tapes. The Roman Numeral refers to the tape and the page number to the 
typescript. 

4 jug - See Oxford English Dictionary, where references date from 1377 
and 1393, as used in the tilt or tournament, to prick or to ^pur (horse). 

See also F. G. Cassidy and R. B. LePage, Dictionary of Jamaican Eng- 
lish, Cambridge University Press, 1967: juk - to prick, pierce, 

stab - usually done suddenly. 
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5 See Labov, et al. 1968, Vol U, pp. 36, 44-45, 60, 131; Major, pp. 

13-14; Abrahams, p. 262. 

6 

Cf. fast speech SE (Standard English) forms: gonna agoing to, and 
wanna-^want to. However, BE lends itself more to such syllable reduc- 
tion to accomodate the rhythm pattern. 

n 

The English of Nigerian speakers is also described as syllable-timed, 
in John Spencer, The English language in West Africa, London: Longman, 

1971, pp. 42 and 109. 

g 

Spencer, p. 158. 

9 

Spencer, p. 132, And see Riley Smith for discussion of the double subject. 

^ Steward, pp. 365-366, in Language and Poverty. Some time ago I recorded 
a pre-school child from Tangier Island, off the coast of Virginia, who showed 
the same characteristics. 

11 The first picture in Harris’ tales of Uncle Remus shov'S a little white 
child in the hut of the old Negro storyteller. 

^ Hunt, p. 9. 

^ Labov says,( 1969), pp. 730-731, fn. 15, "The criteria for determining 

the shift to casual style are contrastive changes in 'channel cues' pitch, 

volume, tempo, and rate of breathing (which includes laughter). See also 
Kernan with regard to paralinguistic and kinesic features which signal a 

change in meaning and/or otherwise communicate, pp. 70, 126, 132, 137-143. 

14 - V 

in a description of the Hausa language ofWest Africa, Abraham notes that 

in a narrative, there is often a long sequence of "then" clauses: "they asked 
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us and then we said we agreed: so they replied that. . . then they. . . 11 This 
was also a style common on Old English texts, for example, "and after 
two months fought Athered King and Alfred his brother against the army 
at Merton, and they were in two bands, and they both were put to flight, 
and far on inthe day. . . " Robert A. Peters, A linguistic history of Eng- 
lish, 1968, pp. 236-237. For other examples from African languages, 
see Taylor. 

15 Rosenberg, pp. 16, 252. He gives other examples from oral epics, 
pp. 112 ff. I remember recording a. similar type of repetitive, adding 
style in a South American Indian language from a well-known story- 
teller. 

16 The terms "everyday talk" and "school talk" are used in the curriculum, 
Psycholinguistics Oral Language Program: A Bi-dialectal Approach: Ex- 
perimental Edition, and Teacher's Manual, with 8 accompanying readers, 
Chicago Public Schools, 1968-1969. 
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The Development of Semantic Categories 
I.n Spanish-English and Navajo-English Bilingual Children 



As children acquire language, they gain control over an immensely 
complicated set of systems, and in acquiring the meaning or semantic sys- 
tem of a language, children come to recognize the many subtle differences 
in meanings of words and word relationships. For example > a child gradu- 
ally realizes that not all motor vehicles are cars; some are pickups aud 

some ate trucks- As he gains in his perceptual capacity, his language 

3 

reflects this increasing ability to differentiate and categorize. How- 
ever, a meaning system of a language is considerably more complex than 
the labels of objects. The child must come to realize that if and unless 
are net the same in meaning, and that more than and lesj ^ than are also 
not synonymous . He must also acquire the subtle difference between ex- 
pressions that are synonymous in one context but not in another, such as 
return and take back . It is permissible to either return or take back a 
book to the library, but it is rot permissible to either return or take 
back a friend to the zoo.** The child further must realize that expres- 
sions of equality will be affected differently by negation. Equal to and 
as man y as are quite similar in meaning, but not equal to and not as many 
as are obviously different. 

Many of these subtleties of the meaning system of a language appear 
to be forbidingly complex; nonetheless, almost all children eventually 
gain adequate control over the semantic level of their language. The cur- 
rent controversy over semantics in linguistic theory provides considerable 
motivation for investigation of this element, especially in a cross- 
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language situation. Different languages exhibit their own particular 
semantic systems, and study of how the systems differ can throw light on 
what is universal to language and what is specific to a single language. 

The interesting question and subject of this paper is whether chil- 
dren who learn a second language — English in this case — will develop the 
same semantic system as monolingual children or whether their semantic 
system will be different because of linguistic or cultural interference. 

A second, closely related question is whether the bilingual child develops 
separate meaning systems for his two languages or whether he operates by 



means of a single system. 

This paper will present evidence from a study investigating these 
questions by comparing the relative difficulty of certain semantic con- 
structions in comprehension tests for two groups of young bilingual chil- 
dren: Spanish- English bilinguals and Navajo -English bilinguals. A group 

of English monolingual children provide a basis for comparison. These two 
groups of bilingual children were chosen because Spanish and English are 
semantically similar languages, and Navajo and English are semantically 
dissimilar languages in the area being investigated. 

In this study ten categories of numeric comparison tfive positive 
and five negative) are used which express the three basic concepts of su- 
periority of number, equality of number, and inferiority of number plus 
their denials. Each of these categories includes three syntactially dif- 
ferent sentences, which are parallel in each category except that half 
the categories are negative. In this way syntax can be investigated as 
well as semantics. The sentences were translated into Spanish and Navajo 
when the categories were semantically equivalent, and each bilingual child 
was tested for comprehension of the thirty sentences in English and thirty 
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sentences in his other language for accuracy and latency (response time). 
This methodology is an adaptation of the one developed by Kennedy. 7 

The following two tables illustrate the ten semantic categories in 
English used in this study and the three syntactic types established for 
each category. 

Table 1 

SEMANTIC CATEGORIES OF NUMERIC COMPARISONS 



Semantic Category 


Symbol 


Linguistic 

Construction 


i 


Superiority 


> 


more than 


2 


Denial of Superiority 


* 


not more than 


3 


Inferiority 


C 


less than 


4 


Denial of Inferiority 


* 


not less than 


5 


Positive Equality 


+ 

BS 


as many as 


6 


Denial of Positive 
Equality 




not as many as 


7 


Negative Equality 




as few as 


8 


Denial of Negative 
Equality 




not as few as 


9 


Neutral Equality 


= o 


equal to 


10 


Denial of Neutral 
Equality 


,o 

* 


not equal to 



Table 2 

SYNTACTIC TYPES WITHIN SEMANTIC CATEGORIES 

1 There are (not) more X than Y. 

2 There is (not) a larger number of X than Y. 

3 The number of X is (not) larger than the number of Y. 
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The translations of the sentences into Spanish and Navajo were done 
by native speakers and were verified by back translations. The Spanish 
paralleled the English in meaning and syntactic types and reflected the 
language of northern New Mexico. Two informants were used for the Spanish 
and both agreed that the meaning system of the ten numeric comparisons 
was the same as it would be for English. For example, the denial of 
positive equality ( not as many as) and the Spanish equivalent (no tantos 
como) both unambiguously mean numeric inferiority of the first noun men- 
tioned in relation to the second. For the Navajo version three inf ortnan ts 
were used plus five back translations. The first difficulty was the ab- 
sence of the desired syntactic variety. One informant provided different 
types but only through use of the English word number ; two informants 
agreed fairly well on the single syntactic type that was used after cer- 
tain exceptions had been resolved. The Navajo version wan left with only 
one syntactic type rather than the three in English and Spanish. This is 
not to claim that the pattern used is the only one available; the claim 
is that the pattern was readily understood for the back translations and 

seemed compatible with Young and Morgan’s explanation of the comparative 

8 

construction in Navajo. 

The concern over syntactic variety led to a more basic problem — 
directness of meaning. The relationship of numeric superiority can be 
expressed directly in English through the sentence There are more X than 
Y. The relationship can also be indirectly expressed by saying There are 
many X; there are few Y . Navajo informants produced comparative sentences 
that could be literally translated to parallel the indirect English expres- 
sion just mentioned. They also produced constructions parallel to the 
English direct comparison, lending some support to a parallelism between 
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the languages in directness of meaning for this category. The real con- 
cern came with the English construction There are as many X as Y , The 
Navajo equivalent would be parallel to an English construction The X and 
the Y are equal and they are many , A similar situation exists for con- 
structions of as few as . The absence in Navajo of direct comparatives 
for equality which are built from adjectives of superiority and inferi- 
ority suggest that these categories (positive and negative equality) do 
not "directly" exist in Navajo# The clue comes when these expressions 
are modified by negation and they do not produce a parallel meaning. In 
English not as many as is not simple denial and unambiguously means less 
than. Negating the Navajo counterpart results in something like The X 
and Y are not equal and they are many . Four categories then cculd not be 
"directly" translated into Navajo and maintain a meaning system parallel 
with English and were omitted from the Navajo version. 

The subjects were first and iers recognized as bilinguals 

by their teachers and freely admit. sg lo be so. All subjects were 

screened for knowledge of the lexical items used in the testing and gen- 
eral knowledge of the types of constructions in both languages. Subjects 
were not used without successfully completing the screening. The thirty 
sentences in English and the thirty in the other language were randomized 
and presented in blocks of ten sentences alternating between languages by 
blocks. The subjects were randomly assigned as to which language and 
which block of sentences they would begin with. They listened to tapes 
of the sentences which were recorded by native speakers and selected one 
of two pictures (rear-projected on two small screens in front of the sub- 
ject) as a correct illustration of the meaning. In addition to accuracy, 
a latency measure was obtained. Figure 1 presents the type of illustra- 




tions used with an accompanying sample sentence. The letters represent 
drawings of common objects selected for their cultural neutrality. The 
relative positions of the compared objects were controlled experimentally. 

Figure 1 

REPRESENTATIVE ILLUSTRATION FOR TESTING 
''There are more Z than W. M 



WWW 




WWW 


X X X X 




X X 


Y Y 




Y Y Y Y 


Z Z Z 




Z Z Z Z 



From this testing came accuracy and latency scores for each semantic 
category. Each language group established a pattern of the relative dif- 
ficulty of the ten semantic categories in English and these patterns were 
then contrasted without any quantitative comparisons. The bilingual* s 
performance in his first la ,uage then provided an approach for explain- 
ing any differences. It would be expected that the Spanish- English group 
would parallel the English monolinguals but that the Navajo-English group 
would deviate from the pattern because of language differences. 

The idea of patterns of difficulty of the ten semantic categories 
presupposes meaningful differences among them. These ten categories ex- 
press the three basic concepts of superiority, equality, and inferiority 
plus their denials in subtly different ways. The concept of superiority 
can be expressed by more than and it can also be expressed by not as few 
as. Similarly, inferiority can be expressed by less than and not as ~many 
as . Equality can be expressed by equal to , as many as, and as few a^ . Of 
these Last chree only equal to can be denied simply. The previous examples 
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show that negation of as many as and as few as unambiguously represent ex- 
pressions of inferiority and superiority respectively. Denial of more than 
and less than is simple and direct and means no more than just that. In 
other words, not more than can be factually illustrated by either equality 
or inferiority. Not less than offers the two possibilities of equality 
and superiority. When these categories refer to the same basic concept, 
the point is that there is also a difference in semantic structure and 
meaning. For example more than and not as few as both refer to the same 
basic concept. The linguistic form is obviously different and the seman- 
tic construction is also different. The semantic information contained 
in more than is less complex than the semantic information in not as few 
as . 

The semantic theory of Katz & Fodor, Katz, ^ and Bierwisch^ offer 
an approach to explaining this by. means of semantic features, which are 
considered universal for languages (although any particular combination 
of features is not). By means of features, each of the semantic struc— 

-res for the ten categories can be represented and these features can 
also provide a way to account for the hierarchy of difficulty of these 
categories (The use of features and a theory of semantic markedness will 
be dealt with later) . 

The method of study that is used for this paper determines the hier- 
archy of difficulty of the ten semantic categories in English for each 
language group and then compares the hierarchies. The first significant 
finding is that fiirst grade children do not 3uf ficierrtly differentiate 
the categories to bee able to establish a true hierarcny. There wan little, 
if nny, significant difference among the ten categories for first grade 
children; scores were generally low indicating that the younger children 
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of all groups, regardless of language, were not comprehending the categories 
much beyond pure chance. However, the fourth graders sharply differentiated 
the categories on both accuracy and latency. This developmental finding 
strongly supports the notion that much of language acquisition is still 
going on after school age. With fourth grade performance strongly suit- 
able for the technique of comparing hierarchies, the first analysis per- 
mitted a comparison of English monolingual children from twr- widely diver- 

12 

gent areas. Kennedy’s study was located in Los Angeles and the mono- 
lingual children for this study were in Albuquerque, New Mexico. The rank 
order correlation of the first eight categories (Kennedy's study did not 
include categories 9 and 10) was quite high in accuracy (/® = .958**) and 
also significant for latency m »786*). This replication of Kennedy s 
study is in itself a significant finding. Two groups of rannoiinguals from 
distinctly separated areas found these semantic categories similarly dif- 
ficult. This high degree of similarity suggests a certain degree of cog- 
nitive commonality in processing the information in the ssaantic categor- 
ies. Certainly this finding supports the use of the English, monolingual 
group as a base for comparing the two bilingual groups. 

For the cross-language emphasis, the primary f inding ^aas that both 
groups of bilinguals established different difficulty pattszrns than the 
monolingual group. Figure 2 illustrates the relative pattssra for all three 
groups in accuracy. 
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Figure 2 



CATEGORY HIERARCHIES IN ENGLISH ACCURACY 
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It is noticeable from this comparison that much of the deviation comes from 
categories 5, 7, and 8. For the Spanish-English group, positive equality, 
negative equality, and denial of negative equality (categories 5, 7, and 
8) are relatively easier than the other categories in comparison to the 
English monolinguals. If one supports the notion of identical semantic 
structures for English and Spanish, this relative preference for these 
three categories must be explained on the basis of familiarity and prefer- 
ence rather than inherent complexity. This indicates that it is not onl- 
necessary to investigate language performance linguistically, but it is 
also necessary to investigate purely psychological factors as well. 

For the Navajo group it was expected that positive and negative 
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equality would be relatively more difficult because of the absence of 
these categories in Navajo. This prediction is upheld by the data. The 
interesting point is how negating these categories removes the relative 
difficulty. Generally negating a difficult category would be expected to 
increase its difficulty. However, if the sentence There are as many X as 
Y is being erroneously comprehended as superiority of X over Y because 
many is connected to X alone, then denial of the many removes the source 
of error. The sentence is interpreted as There are not many X in relation 
to the number of Y . Interpreting denial of positive and negative equality 
in this manner is much the same as what the deep structure of the con- 
struction would be. Roughly the deep structure of negative equality would 
be There are few X/ there are few Y . Negating the structure produces 
NEG + There are few X/ there are few Y . The first structure uses few (or 
many) for equality while Navajo would express the equality and then add 
the number sense. The denial, however, is similar to the Navajo which 
roughly translates These X a re not few / these Y are few . The Navajo child 
is used to a category that is expressed seemingly by both a positive and a 
negative. He puts the English sentences into this system and makes errors 
in comprehension. Navajo does not have positive equality that is built 
from There are many X/ there are marry Y . This system is used only for 
meanings of superiority or inferiority. Sb ese data then 'would seem to 
suggest that the difference between the English and Navajo semantic sys- 
tems is at the base of the Nsvajo-English, bilingual's performance. 

The latency measure (using right and wrong responses) generally sup- 
ports the accuracy measure for the Spanish— English group s s indicated by 
a significant rank order correlation .663*). However, the latency 

measure for the Navajo does not even differentiate the categories unless 
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only the correct responses are used. Little difference exists for the 
Spanish- English group or the English group between latency of all re- 
sponses and the latency of the correct-only responses. Time is not a 
significant variable for the Navajo unless he has some confidence in his 
understanding of the categories. The main finding from latency is that 
all three groups are quite similar in response time (correct-only responses 
for the Navajo) regardless of differences in accuracy. Latency seems to 
be a measure of confidence which is quite similar for all groups. 

Examination of the three syntactic types in English reveals no par- 
ticular preference or ease in comprehension of one type over another for 
the Spanish-English group or the monolingual group. However, the second 
syntactic type ( There is a larger number of X than Y) was significant for 
the Navajo children* This unexpected showing is best accounted for by 
noting that the order of the comparison device and the nouns being com- 
pared is opposite from the order of the Navajo sentence where the compari- 
son is last. 

To answer the question of whether the bilingual child is operating 
with one or two meaning systems for his two languages, the hierarchies of 
difficulty from the child 5 s two languages can be compared. For the Spanish- 
English group all ten categories can be used while only the six mutual, 
categories can be used for the Navajo-English group* The rank order cor- 
relations for accuracy .821** for the Spanish-English group and 

/° - .943** for the Navajo— English group) strongly support the presence 
of a single meaning system at this level of development. This suggests 

V 

a certain universality of semantics and even of some of the semantic cate- 
gories in language comprehension* The latency index is similar </*- .810**) 
for the Spanish-English group, but no correlation is possible with the 
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Navajo group because correct-only responses are contributing scores in 
English, but total responses are in Navajo, 

It seems apparent from the data that semantic categories are defin- 
itely significant factors in comprehension for all groups. These cate- 
gories are sufficiently powerful in determining comprehension that absence 
of them in one language greatly increases their difficulty in another. The 
semantic system of one language forces interpretation of another language 
accordingly. The bilingual is eventually confronted with the task of acquir- 
ing a new semantic system to express the same basic meanings. However, at 
this state of development he definitely appears to be functioning with a 
single meaning system. Furthermore, presence of identical semantic cate- 
gories in two languages does not guarantee the same hierarchy of difficulty 
as for the monolingual of the target language. Other factors are needed 
to explain these differences, such a3 preference and familiarity. 

These results from analyzing comprehension by means of semantic cate- 
gories can be formalized by extending a semantic theory based on features 
into a theory of semantic markedness on the same principle that Chomsky 
and Halle ~ use with phonological features. The simple presence or ab- 
sence of a feature fails to reveal whether that feature is intrinsic or 

14 

natural to the meaning, hence not adding to Its complexity. Clark es- 
tablishes a principle of lexical marking to account for the extra diffi- 
culty of the negative half of a pair of polar adjectives. More is not as 
complex in meaning than Is less . Clark uses features within a binary sys- 
tem to formalize this difference. Using Clark 1 s basic principles but for- 
malizing the use of features into markedness theory can account for this 
difference more realistically than the binary system. Both more and less 
contain the feature of "polarity,” indicating their existence as polar 
O 
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pairs; however, more is unmarked or natural as to "polarity" and less is 
marked. This captures the asymmetrical nature of polar adjectives and for- 
malizes that less exists in contrast to more , the basic member of the pair. 
For other examples, equal to can be differentiated from both as many as 
and as few as by being unmarked for a feature "equative" while both the 
positive and negative equality would be marked for "equative," indicating 
the unnaturalness of their use in expressions of equality. As many as 
would further be differentiated from as few as by the previously mentioned 
feature "polarity" which is unmarked for as many as and marked for as few 
as. The principle determining complexity is that only unmarked features 
do not add to the complexity of meaning. 

Ea'h of the ten semantic categories can be represented with features 
accord 0 _o markedness theory and a hierarchy of difficulty predicted on 
the basis of the number of marked features. The English monolingual’s 
hierarchy highly correlates in accuracy with the one predicted by the 
theory (^ = .870**). Also important is that this theoretical representa- 
tion of semantic catosaries can be used to represent the categories from 
other languages. Positive and negative equality are marked for "equative" 
while neutral equ al isg r is unmarked for the same feature as are the Navajo 
categories of equaliaty. 

Although this theoretical representation is sketchily presented here, 
it is not difficult ro imagine its usefulness in semantic analysis. Se- 
mantics, like phonology, may well be representable from a universal set of 
features when formalized within a theory of markedness. 

In review this sctudy has shown t:hat bilingual children do not paral- 
lel monolingual children in patterns of difficulty of semantic categories. 
Categories not presotst in their first language are appreciably more diffi- 
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cult in relation to the other categories than for monolingual children. 
Even when categories are present in the child's first language, factors 
such as preference and familiarity are also significant. Semantic cate- 
gories do appear to be important determiners of comprehension especially 
when compared to syntax. A theory of semantic markedness can appropriate- 
ly account for the relative difficulty "»f different categories and be 
quite suitable for use across language boundaries. 
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BILINGUALISM, MONOLINGUALISM AND CODE ACQUISITION 1 

Merrill Swain 

On a snowy night in Old Quebec a couple 
of years ago, a number of friends gathered for coffee 
and conversation. Two of them happened to be writing 
books. One, fluently bilingual, complained, "It is 
really terrible. I search my mind for a good synonym, 
and when one pops up, it's just as likely to be in the 
wrong language. A damn nuisance!" His monolingual 
friend replied, "I know just what you mean. My book's 
supposed to be for the layman, and the technical jargon 
keeps trying to force its way in. " 

Two similar experiences? But one man 
spoke two languages, alternately and effectively, and 
the other spoke one. Yet, their comments suggest that 
processes of storage and retrieval of lexical material 
may be alike for monolinguals and bilinguals. Other 
stories could be cited at length to illustrate a common 
core of cognitive-linguistic experience. The point I 
wish to make is that bilingualism and monolingualism 
are not unrelated entities, each demanding a separate 
explanation, but are tions of a single phenomenon, 

^he author wishes to express her thanks to Dr. H. S. Swain 
and Dr. John Macnamara who read and commented on an earlier 
draft of this paper. 
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in which varying aspects are observable in different 
degrees. As such, they should be incorporated into 
a unitary theoretical framework. 

Portents and Precedents 



Weinreich (1953, p.1-2) commented on the 

artificiality of the distinction between bilingualism 

and monolingualism in his study of the interference 

mechanisms resulting from language contact within a 

single individual. In this context, he noted that 

.... it is immaterial whether the two 
systems are 'languages' , 'dialects of 
the same languages', or 'varieties of 
the same dialect', ...the mechanisms 
of interference would appear to be the 
same whether the contact is between 
Chinese and French or between two sub- 
varieties of English used by neighbour- 
ing families. And while control of two 
such similar systems is not ordinarily 
called bilingualism, the term in its 
technical sense might easily be extended 
to cover these cases of contact as well. 

Recent work by anthropologists (e.g., Gumperz, 
1964, 1967; Hymes , 1967) and sociologists (e.g., Labov, 1966) 
makes it clear that most members of communities control 
several subvarieties of their lnaguage. According to 
Hymes (1967, P. 9), 

No normal person, and no normal community 
i< nited in repertoire to a single 
variety of code, to an unchanging mono- 
tony which would preclude the possibility 
of indicating respect, insolence, mock- 
seriousness, humor, role— distance , etc. 
by switching from one variety to another. 
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In Weinreich's "technical sense", then,, all people are 
at least bilingual, and most are multilingual. Biling- 
ualism in its traditional sense may thus be seen as an 
obvious case of a general ability to stlore and switcr 
among linguistic codes. 

Coming to Terms with Terms 

Let me now try to clo-an at my own Inngua ■ 
Henceforth, code will denote any ling7u_.3t.ic sysrem usesa 
for interpersonal communication. As sues:, its various 
levels of structure - semantic, gramma ureal , lexica — am 
phonological - interact in a rule-gcserned manner. 
Languages, dialects, and sub-varieries of dialects are 
thus all examples of codes. Further, a speaker's sub- 
stitution of one language for another, or one dialect 
for another, or one subvariety of a dialect for anofclber ,, 
are all examples of code- switching . Insofar as Hymes ' 
premise holds, this is equivalent tc saying that code- 
switching is a normal part of all linguistic activity. 

At this point it is unclear what, or even' 
if, new terms should be introduced. Tf "bilingual" and 
"monolingual" really symjbolize some insight into the 
processes of linguistic functioning, then they should 
be retained for use in a psychological theory/ of code- 
switching. However, it xs not =*t all clear r, at dxs. 
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tinguishing the speaker who controls two llang-uages 



from the speaker who controls two dialects or- sob- 
varieties of dialects leads to psychologies. i ;r meain- 

2 

ingful insights. Regarding the "complexity switch" , 

for example, Gumperz (1967, p. 54) suggests language- 

to— language switching is not necessarily me ::sb crarp— ex 

than subvariety- to- subvariety switching. re 

observations were carried oux in situations iL'!?; wfu ah the 

language switches (Hindi to Punjabi and Karm a: a. to 

Marathi) involved only the substitution of moix ieimss. 

Grammatical structures remained unchanged. 

If we contrast this form of bilingual 
communication with the rather camples 
selection among phonological, syntac- 
tic and lexical variables , which * s 

recent work in New York has revealed 
(1966) , it seems clear that there Ate 
at least some circumstances where 
bilingualism may require less skills 
than the normal process of commuim- 
cation in some monolingual societies- 

Summarizing the argument so far*. I question 
the utility of the bilingual/monolingual dis tin ction in 
the development of a psychological theory of csrde— switching . 
If, on further investigation, these terms axe shown to be 
arbitrary and empty of meaning, they should be discarded. 



2 A hypothetical dimension. Clearly berth psychological and 
linguistic factors would have to be considered in any 
measure of complexity. The extent tc which it would turn 
out to be a single dimension is unknown. 
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yhe Acquisition of Codes 

To suggest that the bilingual/monolingual 
distinction is an arbitrary one is to imply that learn- 
ing two or more languages does not differ in any signi- 
ficant wav from learning one language: both involve the 
acquisition of two or more codes. One advantage of 
studying the child learning two languages s imultaneousiy 
te ttxai at least some aspects of linguistic developmeim 
gfe mste easily observed. For example, studies of suet 
chcXIdren (e.g., Imedadze, 1966; Leopold, 1939-49) have 
r©V^aled that they first pass through a 'mixed-speech' 
gtage viherein sentences include elements of both language., 
it »ould be difficult to find a better demonstration of 
tile fact that language acquisition and sentence construc- 
tion! are not merely realizations of an imitative process, 
jpUt of a constructive, creative one. Moreover, although, 
this initial stage of code mixing has been identified in 
the case of the child learning subvarieties of a language 
(Weeks, 1970), instances of mixing are so clearly observ- 
able in the case of the child learning two languages, 
that statements about them can be made with greater 
confidence. 

The initial mixed-code stage must necessarily 
followed by a period of differentiation. In the case 
of a child learning several subvarieties of a language, 
it hardly seems plausible that entirely separate sets of 
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rules, one t generate each code would be detsLecued 

(see Figure 1). Such an ongenisaf ion seems 

inefficient merely from the point ox view of ,~air Dry 

storage. More efficient would he a common Cvi-ce oi£ 

srules with those specific no a particular coda oaogged 

as such through a process off differentiation (e^=: Figure 2j . 

In Figures 1 end 2 the codes shown as out- 
put each require the operation tt rules C anu X. The 
model represented by Figure 1 demands that rules C and 
D be stored in three different locations . In she model 
represented by Figure 2, however, rules C and .3 each 
need only he stored in one location. In the: dirst 
model, each rule must be marked, according to its code. 

In the second model, only those rules specific to a 
particular code need tc be tagged. 

The separate storage model suggests that 
a rule in common to the codes being learned ntsay be 
acquired separately for each code. Rules not in commau. 
will immediately be tagged according to their respective 
code. In ether words, each cade is learned independently 
of the other. The common storage model implies that a 
rule in common, to the codes being learned will be 
acquired only once. Further, a rule not in roitirron to 
the codes may first be considered as a rule un conwioni 

later to be tagged as appropriate to a parti ar code 
through a process of differentiation. 
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The -Learning of Yes ,/No Questions 

Consider the child whose linguistic 
eniranment includes both French and English. Consider 
further the number of alternatives he has available 
jur~t for asking a yes/no question. Suppose, for example, 
tha t ne wants to ask his mother if his friend is coming 
over. He could say: 

1. He's coming? 

2. IX vient? 

3- Est-ce qu'il vient? 

4. II vient tu? 

5- He's coining, eh? 

6. II vient, eh? 

7. He *3 coming, isn't he? 

8. Is a-e coming? 

9. Viemt-Il? 

There axe two points to note about the 
questions listed above. First, they represent structures 
that aright be heard from speakers of some Canadian dialects 
of French and English* Therefore, the question "II vient, 
b'est— ce pa«!?"has been omitted because although it is 
c oa s n ca in some French, dialects, it is rarely used by 
French Canadians. Throughout the remainder of this paper, 
any mention of French and English refers to C ana< ^ an dialects . 





Secondly, there are other ways the child 
could express the same question. For example, he might 
choose to use hi_s friend's name. With the exception of 
question 9, this would not involve any structural change: 
the name would occur wherever the pronoun now is. Question 
9, however, would become, "Jean vient-il?" • 

The questions listed above exemplify the 
various means available for signalling the asking of a 
yes/ino question in French or English. A formal charac- 
terization of these devices can be found elsewhere (e.g., 

Klima and Bellugi , 1966; Langacker , 1965; Swain, in prep- 
aration). Space forbids it here. Generally speaking, 
however, it can 1 be signalled by: 

<1$ an intonation contour which rises and stays high 
to the end of the sentence (questions 1 and 2) . 

(2.) fine morphemic sequence "es t-ce-que" located at 
the beginning of the sentence (question 3) . 

(3) the morpheme " tu" located after the first verbal 

3 

element in the sentence (question 4). 

<4) the morpheme "eh" located at the end of the 
sentence (questions 5 and 6) . 

4 

(5) the complex tag (question 7) . 

(6) a particular ordering of subject and verb con- 
stituents (questions 8 and 9). 

^Only one child in our sample, Michael regularly heard the 
dialect in which tu is used as a question morpheme . 

4 

This is a complex structure dependent in its form on the main 
part of the sentence. As no examples of complex question tag 
were found in our data, further mention of it is omitted. 



What does the child do who is faced with 
the task of learning this set of alternatives? In order 
to answer this question, speech samples of four children 
who had heard English and French from birth were recorded 
over a period of six to eight months. At the time when 
data collection began, the ages of the children were two 
years, ten months (2.10); three years, two months (3.2); 
three years, eight months (3.8) ; and four years (4.0) . 
Therefore, the acquisition sequence we will see is not 
that of one child followed over two years, but is instead 
a developmental sequence inferred from the combined data 
of four children. 

A detailed statement of the results is 
reported elsewhere (Swain, in preparation) • Here, I will 
only attempt to summarize the basic findings . 

At the time the recording sessions began 
the youngest child, Monica, was already using two devices 
to signal yes/no questions; rising intonation and the 
morpheme "eh". Her questions included Caf§ est hot? , Ca 
va commencer?, Tu veux la cigarette? , You go home ? , and 
Ca va don't fall, eh? . Interestingly, these two devices 
are those the two languages have exactly in common • 

When the recording sessions began, the 
second youngest child, Michael, used not only rising 
intonation and the morpheme "eh", but the morpheme tu . 
The latter category included such questions as T 1 as tu 
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douzaine d'oeufs? and Marcel il vient tu? . At this same age 
(3-2) , Monica began to produce questions with "est-ce que" . 

By 3.4, "est-ce que" began many of her yes/no questions. It 
was not until age 3.8 that the sudden increase in the frequency 
of production of "est-ce que" was observed in Michael's data. 

At that time, "est-ce que" was added to questions containing 
the question morpheme "tu", as in Est-ce qu'on joue tu au 
magasin? ; to inverted questions, as in Est-ce que veux-tu les 
donner a elle? ; and to English questions, as in Est-ce que you 
give it to her? . 

Between 3.3 and 3.8, Michael produced yes/no 
questions in which the subject followed the first verbal ele- 
ment. For example, he asked Do you s ee the gl asses? and 
Veux-tu un bonbon? . However, this order of constituents did 
not occur with other forms of "do" such as "does" or "did"; 
with other auxiliaries such as "can", "is", etc.; or with 
other subjects than "you" and "tu". It is suggested that at 
this point in Michael's linguistic development "do" was a 
question morpheme, and that sequences like "veux-tu" were 
simply reduced versions of sequences like "tu veux tu" . By 
3.9, the data suggest that Michael could use order to signal 
yes/no questions so long as the questions were not negative. 
This applies also to Douglas at this age. 

From 3.9 through 4.5, the verbal system was 
further developed and refined. Correct orderings of the ver- 
bal and subject constituents were learned. 
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If we look very generally at these results, 
the following developmental pattern emerges in the use of devices 
to signal yes/no questions. Intonation is the first device 
to be used. Second are the special-purpose morphemes, first 
at the end of the unit ("eh"), next, internal to the unit 
("tu") , and finally at the beginning of the unit ("est-ce que"). 
Third is the rearrangement of constituents within the sentence. 
This order is in general agreement with the universal order 
suggested by Slobin (1970) concerning the emergence of linguis- 
tic means for expressing semantic notions. Given the thesis that 
the same processes are involved in the acquisition of codes, 
whether the codes are languages or subvarieties of a language, 
this is to be expected. 

The results also provide some evidence in 
support of a common storage model. At the time data collection 
began, only the linguistic means for signalling yes/no questions 
that are exactly the same for both languages had been learned. 
Clearly, to know whether they were acquired separately or not, 
one would have to collect data from an earlier period. However, 
the one device whose acquisition was unmistakably observed — 
"est-ce que" — suggests that it was first considered as a 
rule common to both codes. Only later was it tagged as appro- 
priate solely to French. On the other hand, rules for the 
rearrangement of verbal and subject constituents appeared to 
be acquired independently for each code. 
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Summary 



It was suggested that in both a psychological 
and a linguistic sense, all individuals are at least bilingual, 
many multilingual. This implied that the simultaneous acqui- 
sition of codes and code-switching are universal aspects of 
linguistic development and behaviour. The simultaneous 
acquisition of a part of two codes was then examined.^ It was 
apparent that the emergence of linguistic means for signalling 
yes/no questions corresponded to those found in other situations. 

The development of a single, unified theory of 
code acquisition and code— switching would appear necessary. 
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With growing strength in the last twenty years , English 
has established its place as a second language on the 
Navajo Reservation. Spreading partly through contacts that 
take place off the Reservation, and even more significantly 
through the influence of the school, its position is now 
such that over two-thirds of Navajo six-year-olds come to 
school with some knowledge of it. But not enough to do 
first-grade work in it: under a third are judged by their 
teachers to be ready for this. 

In this paper, we report on studies of the present 

discuss some of the factors that contribute to 
it, and make some tentative predictions. As well as the 
shift from Navajo to English, we discuss details of English 
borrowings in the speech of six— year-old Navajo children. 

Our studies have been intended as background to our 
investigation of the feasibility and effect of teaching 
Navajo children to read in their own language first. We 
carried out a first survey in 1969^ and repeated it in 
1970 including a greater number of schools. The general 
method adopted in each survey was to send a simple ques- 
tionnaire to all teachers with Navajo six-year-olds in 
their class. Returns to the 1970 survey provide data on 
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79% of the Navajo children born in 1964 „ covering 84% of 
those actually in school. 

The questionnaire asked teachers to rate the language 
capability of each of their s±3E— year-old Navajo pupils at 
the time he or she started school in September using the 
following five-point scale : 

N: When the child first came to school, he or she 

appeared to know only Navajo, and no EngLish. 

N-e : When the child first came to school , he or she 

appeared to know mainly Navajo; he or she knew 
a little English, but not enough to do first 
grade work. 

N-E: When the child came to school, he or she was 

equally proficient in English and Navajo. 

n— E : When the child came to school, he or she knew 

mainly English and also knew a bit of Navajo. 

E : When the child came to school , he or she knew 

only English. 

To check the reliability of the instrument, ten teachers 
were asked to fill out the questionnaire a second time some 
six months aft;er the first: overall correlation of 187 

early and late ratings was 0.78. The validity of the 
questionnaire was investigated by having 194 pupils at 
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LB schools rated by pairs of trained bilingual judges using 
a sttandardizec interview: a comparison of teacher and 

judige ratings gave an overall correlation of 0.67. Simi- 
larly satisfactory results were gained in a validity check 
in a parallel use of the instrument by Southwestern Co- 
operative Educational Laboratory. 

The results of the survey for 1969 and 1970 are similar. 
The 1970 data are summarized in Table I. 
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TABLE I 

Language scores in 1970 - Summary 

Number 





of six- 






% 




School 


year-olds 


N 


N-e 


N-E 


n-E E 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAXRS 












j Chinle 


385 


45 


43 


10 


1 2 


i Eastern Navajo 


383 


39 


48 


10 


1 1 


Ft. Defiance 


388 


25 


49 


23 


2 


Shiprock 
Tuba City 


324 


39 


46 


14 


1 3 


382 


62 


33 


4 


. 7 


Hopi 


11 


21 
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From. the table., it will be seen that 29.8% of the chil- 
dren were reported as knowing only Navajo, 39% as knowing 
a little English as well, 20.7% as more or less balanced, 
5„7% as mainly English speakers, and 4.8% as speaking only 
English. The weight is clearly on the Navajo side: the 

child who speaks English is an exception. It is clear that 
most parents still speak Navajo to their children and that 
school is the first real contact with English for most 
children. 

But there is evidence that the use of English is grow- 
ing. In the case of a good number of schools, we have data 
for both 1969 and 1970. Comparison of these data for the 
same schools gives the following results : 

1969 Mean Language Score 3.99 (S.D. 1.01) 

1970 Mean Language Score 3.90 (S.D. 1.04) 

The change of 0.09 is significant (F = 8.97, significant 
at the p. < .01% level) . 

Any prediction based on these data is speculative, but 
certain guesses can be hazarded. Assuming the data are ac- 
curate (or at least that the error each year is likely to 
be the same) , there was in one year a change towards English 
of .09 on a scale ranging from 5.00 (Navajo only) to 1.00 
(English only). A conservative guess would choose 1949 
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as the last year in which almost all Navajo six-year -olds 
would have come to school speaking only Navajo. In twenty 
years; then, there has been a shift from close to 5.00 to 
3.99, which averages 0.05 a year. A language shift is 
not a simple progression, but tends to accelerate: the 

larger the proportion using the new language, the faster 
others are likely to learn it. The 0.09 for 1969-70 is 
probably not a doubling of the average rate but a point 
on a steady increase. Assuming this to be the case, it is 
not unreasonable to suspect that by the end of the present 
decade, the mean language score might be close to 3.00, 
which is bilingual on the scale. 

But it would be a mistake to predict that all Navajo 
six— year— olds will be bilingual in 1980. The kind of sit- 
uation that is more likely is one developing out of the 
currently observable difference between children in rural 
areas and those living in the newly developing semi-urban 
settlements. This becomes clearer if one notes the dis- 
tinction between public schools and Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools. About 50% of the 55,000 school age Navajo children 
attend public schools which operate according to the state 
in which they exist: public school districts on the Reser- 
vation range in size from Gallup— McKinley with close to 
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10,000 pupils to Navajo Compressor Station No. 5 with 21. 

By agreement between the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Navajo Tribal Council, public schools usually enroll chil- 
dren who live within a mile-and-a-half of the school or of 
an established school bus route. The widely dispersed 
pattern of traditional Navajo rural settlements and the 
lack of paved roads on the Reservation means that public 
schools draw their pupils mainly from government compounds 
or from the developing towns where most of these schools 
on the Reservation are located. A comparison of the lan- 
guage situation in the two kinds of schools reveals a strik- 
ing difference: for BIA schools, the average language score 

in 1970 is 4.26 and for public schools it is 3.39. Only 14% 
of the children in BIA schools were considered to know enough 
English for first grade work, while 49% of the children in 
public schools reached this figure. 

From this additional fact, then, it might be guessed 
that an overall mean score of 3.00 in 1980 would be likely 
to reflect a situation where Navajo "urban" children will 
come to public school speaking a variety of English and 
Navajo rural children will still be mainly speakers of 
Navajo. 

A study of some of the factors contributing to this 
increase in the use of English throws more light on the 
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kind of bilingualism that the Navajo child lives with. For 
Nava j o , there have been two distinct classes of contact 
with English. The first class is made up of contacts that 
occur off the Reservation. Many Nava j os live and work in 
a city far away: Los Angeles, the Bay area# Chicago/ Denver 

and Albuquerque all have large Navajo populations. Many 
leave the Reservation for schooling, attend a boarding 
school or a border-city dormitory or go away to college. 

And the shopping trip to a town on the edge of the Reserva- 
tion is a common event. The second class of contacts is 
on the Reservation itself. In this class, the major factor 
is school. Traders generally have learned Navajo; churches 
and missions mainly use Navajo; Public Health Service of- 
ficials who do not themselves speak Navajo. Radio stations 
broadcast in Navajo about 150 hours a week. But the school 
is still almost completely monolingual in English. There 
are exceptions : a few pilot bilingual education programs , 

Navajo speaking teacher aides in beginner's classes, Navajo- 
speaking employees to serve as interpreters , but basically 
school is a place where English is spoken, and were one 
must speak English to participate in the institution. 

In looking at the increase of English, two main centers 
of diffusion might be expected: . of f— Reservation towns, and 
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schools on the Reservation. To investigate the relative 
influence of these factors, we studied the relation be- 
tween six-year-old language use and ease of access to these 
two places.** 

For language use, we used the teacher rating described 
above. For ease of access to of f-reservation town, we cal- 
culated an index which consisted of distance plus factors 
added to represent the state of roads (paved roads for 
instance were taken at face value, ungraded dirt roads 
multiplied by four) . The correlation between a school's 
mean language score and its accessibility index was calcu- 
lated: in 1969 the correlation was .517 and in 1970 it was 

.55. We can reasonably conclude that the closer a community 
is to the edge of the Reservation, the greater the likeli- 
hood of speaking English at home. 

The second kind of accessibility we considered is ease 
of access from the child's home to school. This shows up 
first in the variation between kinds of schools that was 
discussed above. It is almost always the case that chil- 
dren attending public schools live closer to school than 
those who attend BIA schools: the much greater amount of 

English spoken by the former has already been pointed out. 
This difference shows up when we compare cases of BIA and 
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public schools in the same locality (and therefore having 
the same index of accessibility to town) : in twenty such 

pairs, the six-year-olds come to public school with much 
more English. 

To look at this further, we calculated the correlation 
between individual language scores and individual ease of 
access in the case of two schools. Rock Point and Lukuchukai. 
In Rock Point, with 48 six-year-olds, the average language 
score in 1970 is 4.26, the average index of accessibility 
from home to school, 12.7 (S.D. 12.9), and the correlation 
between the two 0.28. In the case of Lukuchukai , we com- 
pared accessibility of the of f- Reservation town (Gallup) , 
accessibility of the school, and language score. The two 
accessibility indices correlate negatively in this case 
(-0.39) because the closer a family lives to school, the 
further it lives from town. No correlation (-0.01) showed 
up between individual language scores and individual acces- 
sibility from home to town, showing that this is a factor 
affecting a whole community rather than individual members 
of it, but there is a correlation (0.12) between individual 
language scores and ease of access to school. 

Further light on linguistic acculturation comes from 

7 

a study of English loan words in young children's speech. 
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Earlier descriptions of Navajo agreed on the lack of re- 
ceptivity to borrowing. Haile summed up the general view 
when he wrote: "Pueblo contact has not influenced Navaho 

to a noticeable degree , while Spanish elements in the lan- 
guage are comparatively few, and English elements practi- 

Q 

cally none." This supported notions that there was some- 
thing about the structure of Athabaskan languages that 

9 . 10 

makes them unwilling to borrow. But as Dozier points out, 

sociolinguistic factors are more influential in borrowing 

than linguistic ones. With the increased contact that took 

place during and after World War II, there was increasing 

pressure from English, resulting , it seems in a great deal 

of borrowing . 

In our study, we looked at English words that appeared 
in interviews we had recorded with over two hundred young 
Navajo children. Of the 5,756 different words that oc- 
curred in the text, over five hundred different English 
loan words occurred. Generally, as would be expected, 
they were words for objects or concepts introduced through 
the English-speaking culture. A large number of words 
were school-related (bus, book, chalk, ball, pencil, 
puzzle, blocks, math); others were names of objects or 
concepts probably introduced through the school (camel. 
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elephant, alligator, Christmas tree, record player, teeter- 
totter, swing) . A good number were names of foodstuffs or 
household objects (beef, oatmeal, lettuce, ice cream, butter, 
grapes, cookies, chips, chair, table, toilet, mouse trap, 
cup, spoon, clock) , tending to be articles not traditional 
in Navajo life. Numbers and colors were also common, and 
terms for occupations (babysitter, cowboy, clown, police- 
man, principal) . Surprising were the kinship terms (father, 
grandma, little sister) . 

As a general rule, the words borrowed were nominal in 
character: 453 of the 508 were nouns in English; and with 

a few interesting exceptions , they were all used as nouns 
in Navajo. Appropriate prefixes ( shipant 'my pants') and 
suffixes ( schooldi 'at school', record playery^g ' 'the 
absent or non-functioning record player') were added. 

Often, a complete phrase ( hide and go see , window close ) 
occurred, sometimes as a free form and sometimes integrated 
into the Navajo sentence. In no case, however, did we find 
an English word treated as a verb stem and integrated into 
the complex verbal system. 

We have no definite evidence on the status of the words 
in Navajo. On occasion, a child was willing or able to 
give a Navajo equivalent when the interviewer insisted. 
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Four bilingual college students were able to think up 
Navajo equivalents for most of the words, but agreed that 
they themselves would be likely to have used most of the 
loan words when speaking Navajo to someone they knew to 
be bilingual. 

Writing under thirty years ago, Reed reported the 
Navajo as a people with a "highly independent spirit" 
and '*a definite disinclination to learn and speak the lan- 
guages of other people * " Absolutely and proportionately, 
the Navajo people remain the largest group of non-English 
speaking Indians in the United States , but there are clear 
signs of a growing diglossia. The six-year-old Navajo 
child is far from being bilingual, but there is a growing 
chance that he will be acquainted with English before he 
comes to school. 
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ABSTRACT 



r Development of Pre-Reading Skills in a Second 
Language or Dialect" 

A socio-linguistic perspective for teaching reading in Bi- 
lingual programs Begins with an assesment of the Bilingual, reality 
of the school community and the community wishes for attempting 
to maintain or change that reality through the Bilingual program. 

Decisions to introduce reading in the prestige dialect of a non 
English tongue, the local dialect either of the English or non English 
tongue, or of standard English affect the pre-reading program as well 
as the oral second language or dialect programs. Models will Be pre- 
sented for delayed reading and dialect reading programs Based on socio- 
linguistic description of the community and assesment of community wishes 
Implications from the literature on the teaching of reading in non- 
English tongues will Be discussed. There is a trend toward emphasis on 
the development of the receptive Bonn of the language for second lan- 
guage learners which must Be analyzed with respect to pre-reading skills. 
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Development of Pre-Reading Skills 
in a Second Language or Dialect 



Federally funded bilingual programs are rapidly multiplying across 
the nation as funds, expertise and community interest increase. To 
shift from an ethnocentric monolingual curriculum to a bicentric bilingual 
curriculum implies a great deal more than doubling staff and efforts. 
Decision models for bilingual programs are non-existent. Although Mackey 
(1969), Andersson and Boyer (1969), and Valencia (1969) have developed 
sophisticated descriptions of possible curriculum patterns, educators 
are still searching for clearly defined criteria for selecting a particular 
course of action. The most critical relationships needing clarification 
are in the areas of oral language, pre-reading skills and developmental 

read! ng . 

It is the purpose of this paper to suggest that there should be a 
relationship between the sociol inguistic reality of the school community, 
the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of community members with that reality 
and decisions regarding the language or dialect for pre-reading and reading 
development. Decision models derived from a sociol inguistic perspective 

for bi literacy programs will be presented. 

At the 1970 TESOL convention, Joshua Fishman’s paper clearly presented 
the rationale for deriving bilingual programs from a sociol inguistic 
assessment of the community. His concept of using descriptions of 
communities in maintenance or language transfer patterns as a sound 
basis for curriculum development seems logical. This investigator's 
translation of Fishman’s suggestion led to the development of a concept 
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currently being field tested in a Title VII project in Sacramento, 
California, "The Valley Intercultura I Project." 

It was hypothesized that non-Eng I i sh speakers living in a community 
of language shift would find it difficult to meet their needs whereas 
non-English speakers living in a language maintenance community could 
participate meaningful ly within their respective communities without 
knowing English. It follows then that the bilingual reality in a 
community has a direct relationship to the urgency or lack of it for 
learning English to meet personal needs. That is to say, in a community 
of language transfer children need to learn English efficiently ar.d 
immediately. A program designed to mirror the bilingual reality of such 
a community would give greater emphasis to English as a second language 
or dialect than to dialect or mother tongue development. On the other 
hand. In a language maintenance community where there is no urgency to 
learn English a greater emphasis can be given to dialect or mother tongue 
development. Pre-reading and reading skills, then, would be developed in 
English in a transfer community and in Language X or Dialect X in a 
maintenance community. The development of an oral language, pre-reading 
and reading program as just described is both simplistic in nature and 
arrogant in spirit for although it has a sociol i ngui st ic base It is 
derived from the Ivory tower. 

A more sophisticated approach would consider the wishes of community 
members before making such curricular decisions. A grass-roots approach 
would involve community members not only in assessing the bilingual 
reality but also in deciding whether they wish to mirror that reality in 
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the bi literacy program or not. The alternate decision would be based 
on dissatisfaction with the reality that there was an urgency to learn 
English or that there was no urgency and there should be. The Socio- 
linguistlc Decision Model (Diagram I) indicates the alternate choices 
of maintenance or transfer programs either for maintenance or transfer 
communities. This model reflects the hypothesis that the bilingual 
curriculum may have a strong enough impact to change the bilingual 
reality within the community. 

On the following pages four models (Diagrams II, III, IV, V) 
representing the four alternatives In Diagram I are presented. The 
models for transfer communities are delayed reading models; pre-reading 
skills being developed in English are extended into the middle of Grade I. 
Pre-reading skills developed In the native language for maintenance 
communities should preclude the need for delaying the introduction of the 
printed word. The last three diagrams are suggested models for the 
development of pre-reading skills and reading for dialect speakers. If 
print is to be Introduced in the non-standard dialect, pre-reading skills 
must be developed In dialect. Again, there is no reason to delay the 
introduction to print. Models suggesting delayed reading for dialect 
speakers take Into account the additional time needed to teach oral 
language skills and pre-reading skills in the standard dialect or new 
language. 

In the models, attention is directed to the following premises: 
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|) A maintenance program results in equal time distribution; 
that is 50% of the school day will be spent in English 
and 50% in Language X or Dialect X. 

2) A transfer program results in an increased emphasis in 
English; that is approximately 75% of the school day 
will be spent in English and the remainder in Language X 
or Dialect X. 

3) None of the models presented here transfer totally to 
English; such programs are not being discredited by 
omission. By Title VII guidelines they are not fundable 
at the point where the transition to English is complete. 

4) All models adhere to the principle that pre-reading 
skills must be developed in the same language or dialect 
selected for the introduction of reading. 

5) Models show transition patterns over a four-year period. 

6) A basic principle underlying the models is that in a 
transfer community, the non-English speaker cannot meet 
his needs. The pressure to learn Eng I I sh i n such a 
community must be reflected in the emphasis given to ESL. 

7) All models adhere to the principle that during the t i rst 
year of school, concepts must be presented in the student s 
native language or dialect. At least 75% of the time 

a I totted for concept development is shown to be in the 
native language. The instructional model (Preview-Review - 
Diagram IX) presented later clarifies the relationship 
between second language principles and concept development 
that must be considered in order to comply with USOE Title 
VI I Guidelines which specify that at least one academic 
area must be presented in the second language. 

8) Ail models in which reading is introduced in the second 
language or dialect are delayed reading modeis; this is 
indicated with an arrow drawn into the middle of first 
grade with a continuation of pre-reading skills supported 
by heavy emphasis of oral second language development. 

9) None of the models for English speakers show reading 
introduced in the second language. This possibility 
for experimental study is not discredited by omission; 
the models for X-speakers may be applied to English 
speakers to validate or invalidate the following 
hypotheses : 
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a) If the phoneme/grapheme correspondence 
of language X is better than English, 

English speakers might have greater 
success in learning to decode by being 
introduced to reading in language X in 
a delayed reading program. 

b) English speakers in the St. Lambert School 
near Montreal (d’Anglejan and Tucker, 1970) 
and Spanish speakers in the Hamilton School 
in Mexico City (Andersson and Boyer, 1969) 
learned to read in the second language 
successfully. English speakers In the United 
States having the "power" language and none 
of the Identity problems of non-English 
speakers in this country may lean to read 
successfully in the second language if the 
motivation is based on solidarity rather than 
power. 

10) Models presented for E and X speakers are based on the 
assumption that the languages spoken natively are not 
non-standard dialects (Diagrams II, III, IV, V). 

11) Models for nonustandard dialect speakers are presented 
for X-speakers only. However, the models should be 
applicable for bilingual programs where English as a 
Second Dialect Is being taught (Diagrams VI, VII, VIII). 

12) The alternatives presented in the dialect models are: 

a) To Introduce reading in dialect with a 

transition to reading the standard dialect 
before reading English. Decisions with 
respect to dialect reading materials must 
be made on the following possibilities: 

1, Translations into dialect or 
existing materials representing 
dominant culture. 

2. Materials written In dialect 
representing dominant culture, 
local culture or a combination, 
that Is heterocu I tura I materials. 
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Pre-R Pre Reading Skills 
ESL English as a Second Language 
XSL X as a Second Language 
EMI English as a Medium of 
Instruction 

XMI Language X as a Medium of 
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Dialect as a Medium of 
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X as a Medium of Instruction 
English as a Medium of 
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3. Materials elicited from the learners 
In a language experience approach 
representing ethnocentric, b I centric, 
or polycentric views depending on the 
students and the topics. 

b) Delayed reading until the middle of the first grade 
with the following alternatives: 

1. Reading in the standard dialect with 
heavy emphasis on oral second dialect 
development. 

2. Reading In the second language with 
heavy emphasis on ESL. 

13) Teaching non-standard dialects to standard speakers Is not 
discredited by omission. Such a bldlalectal or biloqulal 
program Is based on the belief that If a student lives In 
a bi dialectal community the most efficient approach to 
changing negative attitudes about non-standard dialects Is 
to teach non-standard dialects to standard speakers where 
the non-standard dialect Is functional. Again the models 
presented provide enough examples for adaptations to non- 
standard E or X for standard speakers of E and X. 

The preceding models graphically describe the alternative routes 
for articulating oral language development, pre-reading skills and 
introduction to print In bilingual programs. Briefly the alternatives 



are: 




I. 



1 1 . 



For speakers of Standard X: 

A. ESL; Pre-reading In E; Delayed Introduction to 
print In E. 

B. Native language development; Pre-reading In X; 
Introduction to print at beginning of Grade I or 
earlier in X. 

For speakers of Non-standard X: 

A. ESL; Pre-reading In E; Delayed Introduction to 
print In E. 

B. XSD; Pre-reading In X; Delayed Introduction to 

zm 
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print in X. 

C. Dialect development; Pre-reading in dialect; 

Introduction to print at beginning of Grade I 
or earlier in dialect. 

Pre-reading skills for speakers of English are designed to prepare 
a child to meet the language which he speaks in print. Many of the 
activities designed to prepare a speaker of English to read English have 
little If anything to do with preparing a Spanish speaker to read Spanish. 
The grapheme/phoneme fit in Spanish precludes the necessity of man/ pre- 
reading activities for English. It is critical that when the decision is 
made to Introduce reading in standard or non-standard dialects of non- 
English tongues that teachers be given in-service training specifically 
designed for the language or dialect to be taught. 

The preceding models show a relationship between the amount of time 
used for language development and the amount of time used for concept 
development. The model which follows clarifies the relationship between 
language and concept development. (Diagram IX) 

The Preview-Review Model is presented in graphic form as a method 
of grouping for Instruction; the basic principle is to develop concepts 
in an Introductory, brief preview lesson. The main lesson 1- pictured 
as a larger box to Indicate a fuller development of the concepts presented 
in the preview lesson; the main lesson is presented to a mixed language 
group. Tho review lesson is taught in the second language; this implies 
a measure of linguistic control in the earliest stages of language 
development. The model Is based on the assumption that the student learns 
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best In his native language; i+ allows for either the English speaker 
or the X-speaker to receive a preview lesson In his stronger language 
when the main lesson is in his weaker language. The model may be used 
for dialect speakers in bilingual programs. 
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PREVIEW- REV I EW 

INSTRUCTIONAL MODEL FOR CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 





Preview: Concepts are introduced in student's mother tongue. 

Review: At the earliest stage linguistic control is necessary when concepts 

are presented in the second language. 

EMI: English as a Medium of Instruction. 

XMI: Language X as a Medium of Instruction. 



q^SL: Language X as a Second Language 

ERIC v 2 ; R3 

aiaiaanu SL: English as a Second Language ^ 



GLOSSARY 



Bi centr i c . The term "b i centri c" Is used to mean not ethnocentric. 
Although th© word was not coined for this study. Its use in describing 
a cultural viewpoint is presented here as a new tern. 

* Bi cogn i t i ve . The term "bi cogn it i ve" refers to a parson capable 
of thinking In two languages or dialects and solving problems in either 
language or dialect independently. 

Bleu Itural . The term "b I cultural” refers to a person who values 
the heritage represented In two language groups without preference and 
behaves appropriately in either situation. 

BI dialectal . The term "b 5 dia II ©eta I " refers to a person who undei — 
stands and speaks two dialects of the same language. Biloqulal is an 
equivalent term found in the literature. 

Bi I i ngua I . For the purposes of this study, the term "bilingual* 1 
is used to describe a person who understands and speaks two different 
languages. 

Bilingual Education . The term "bilingual education" is used to 
denote any educational program which includes bilingualism as a performance 
objective of instruction 

Bi I Iterate . The .term "bl 1 i terete" refers to a person who has the 
ability to read and write two languages. 

*Beterocu Itural . The term "heteroou Itural " refers to a person who 
values the heritage represented in two dialect groups without preference 
and behaves appropriately in either situation. 
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* Heierol iterate, , The term "he+erol iterate" refers +o a person 
who reads and writes two dialects of the same language and uses each 



appropriate ly . 

Mat nfenance pattern . In this analysis, the term ’’maintenance 
pattern” (Mackey, [969, p. 8) will be used to describe the time distri- 
bution, whether different or equal, of a bilingual school having the 
maintenance of both languages as an objective. 

* Mu I tt cogn i t i ve . The term "mu I ti cogn 1 1 i ve” refers to a person 
capable of thinking in several languages and/or dialects and solving 
problems in each independently. 

Multicultural . The term "multicultural" refers to a person who 
values the heritage represented in several language and/or dialect 
groups and behaves appropriately in each situation. 

Multi I ingual . The term "multi lingual" refers to a person v/hc 
understands and speaks several languages and/or dialects. Polygh 
Is an equivalent term found In the literature* 

* Mu I ti I Iterate . The term "multi I iterate” refers to a person who 
reads and writes several languages and/or dialects and uses each 
appropriately. 

»Po lycentr1c . The term ’’polycentric" is used to describe a non- 
ethnocentric viewpoint reprasentati ve of several cultures. 

Trans fer pattern . In this analysis, in order to describe an 
abrupt or gradual shift from one medium of instruction to another, 
the term "transfer pattern" will be used. (Mackey 1969, p. 8) 

© . *These terms were coined by the author for the purposes of this study. 
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1 . The National and Li n guistic Hebrew Revival 

1.1 The new wave of nationalism and national revival in Europe in 
the nineteenth century, and the oppression of the Jews, especially in Eastern 
Europe, which culminated in the Pogroms against them throughout Czarist Rus- 
sia, combined in the latter quarter of the nineteenth century with the age- 
long yearning of the Diaspora Jews for return to their ancient homeland, for 
national revival in the Land of Israel (“Palestine 11 ). The idea of return to 
full productive life on the soil developed independently among the Jews who 
dwelled in the Holy Cities of Palestine too, and the first Jewish agricul- 
tural settlement there (Petah-Tikvah) was indeed established by old-time 
Jews from Jerusalem in 1878. 

A new national movement, called Hibbat-Zion ("The love of Zion"), 
which officially started in Russia around 1880, produced the first influx of 
immigrants, "The First f Aliyah, " to Palestine, which was then part of the 
Turkish Empire, and the first new settlements were established in 1882 . This 
was an important milestone. The formal political Zionist movement started 
in 1897. Together with the national, political and social revival came the 
revival of the Hebrew language, indeed, as part and parcel of it. Moreover, 
modern Hebrew literature served to some extent as a catalyst for the national 
movement, and the very revival of Hebrew for regular, everyday communication, 
oral and written, among the heterogeneous components of the new Jewish so- 
ciety in the making in Palestine constituted an important factor in the gen- 
eral, national and social revival. In a way, it served as a cement for the 
entire process. 

We cannot go here into details concerning the very process of the 
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revival- We do it in other studies. But several sociolinguistic phenomena 
and processes connected with that revival are of significant relevance to 
our present discussion, and we will therefore mention them briefly. 

1-2 For about 1700 years (from c. 200 C.E. till the 1880* s), Hebrew 
did not function as a living language. It was not "dead and buried" like 
its "sisters" Ugaritic, Akkadian, etc. It was' passively used in the Jewish 
House of Prayer and in the House of Learning, and actively in writing reli- 
gious, literary and scholarly works throughout the ages; also in intercommu- 
nity communication, in written community records, contracts, in Responsa, 
correspondence among scholars, and the .like (similar uo Latin in the Middle 
Ages) . Here and there, now and then, there was some use of it for oral com- 
munication too, but it was not used as a living language for regular every- 
day communication. In this sense, Hebrew was a "dormant" language. 

Since the first settlers of the First 'Aliyah (1882-1904*) came mostly 
from Eastern Europe (Russia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, etc.), they did not 
have a real problem communicating among themselves, because practically all 
of them spoke Yiddish, usually in addition to the language of their home 
country- The problem arose when they had to communicate with those of their 
brethren who had no familiarity with Yiddish, especially the Oriental Jews 
who spoke Arabic, Ladino, Persian, etc. On some occasions, a spontaneous 
mutually intelligible "Hebrew" would somehow be used. Most of the pioneers 
did not seem to be bothered at first by this haphazard solution. But if 
they did not mind so much this abnormal linguistic situation, some of the 
leaders of the revival and the writers, many of the Hebrew teachers, and above 
all the first native children did mind - As we shall see later, the children 
were in the greatest need and hurry for an adequate linguistic solution. 
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while not everybody agreed on the same solution . 

1.3 To make a long story short, there vas quite a struggle on the 
language hegemony, especially between Yiddish and Hebrew, which lasted many 
years and flared up anew from time to time. Then there was the famous 
(shorter but very acute) struggle between Hebrew and German, mainly concern- 
ing the language for teaching the sciences on the advanced level, which 
reached its peak in 1913-14. And there was also quite a conflict between the 
proponents of the various traditions of Hebrew pronunciation as to which 
should become the standard pronunciation of the revived language. More sjje- 
cifically, the question was whether the Ashkenazi (roughly: the European) 

or the Sep har di (roughly: the Oriental) pronunciation should be adopted, 

and which variety thereof, or what should be the ideal synthesis. After a 
short but intensive polemic, the "Sephardi pronunciation" was selected by 

most of the teachers in Palestine, as it was by Eliezer Ben-Yehuda, the great 

1 

fighter for the revival of Hebrew speech. 

But not everybody started speaking Hebrew automatically . The adults 
came to Palestine equipped with a native language, often with more than one. 
And while some of them came with a poor (or no) previous knowledge of Hebrew, 
others had a good knowledge of it from their religious studies. But even 
the latter had a great difficulty in expressing themselves on simple daily 
matters. Hebrew was still basically a classical, literary language, still 
unadapted for oral communication of a modern man in a modern society.' 

To be sure, languages have a "built-in device" for expansion and 
adaptation, and Hebrew eventually made it. But it took some time (accelerated 
as that process actually was) and enormous efforts. And there were quite a 
few devoted zealots who promoted the revival by teaching, propaganda, coining 
of new terms, and the like . 



O 
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However, bhe problem of bhe adulbs was nob nearly as acute as bhab of 
bhe children, as we shall see below. 

2. Immigrabion inbo a "Language in bhe Making 11 

2.1 The mass immigrabion of Jews bo Palesbine, and bhe problems of 
resebbling, culbural adapbabion, and bhe like, bring bo mind, for insbance, 
bhe mass immigrabion bo bhe Unibed Sbabes, bub bhere are very disbincb dif- 
ferences. The U.S.A. was esbablished by English-speaking people, and English 
has been bhe dominant language since bhen. Now, unlike bhe case of bhe non- 
English-cpeaking new immigrants bo bhe U.S.A,, who had bo adopb an esbablished 
new language, and in mosb cases also adjusb, ab bhe same bime, bo an enbirely 
new, more or less sbable culbure, bhe firsb waves of immigranbs bo Palesbine 
had acbually bo parbicipabe in bhe formabion of a new culbure , as; well as in 
bhe creabion of a new language : adapbing a classical liberary language bo 
bhe needs of a contemporary modern _ uniby . Thus, bhe "revival* 1 of 

Hebrew, or bhe "re-acbivabion" of t*L±* "dormant" language, was, in a way, a 
new creabion. Ib was neibher a conbinuiby of, say. Biblical Hebrew, nor of 

Mishnaic Hebrew or any obher layer of Hebrew, bub an "eclecbic conbinuabion" 

2 

of hisborical Hebrew. 

Now, if we compare, for example, bhe case of bhe Norwegian immigrant 

3 

in bhe U.S.A., or bhab of bhe Yiddish-speaking Easb European immigrant bo 

4 

bhe U.S.A., and bhe like, wibh bhab of bhe firsb pioneers in Palesbine, we 
will nobice a somewhab special sibuabion of bilingualism, i.e. bhab bhe 
labber had bo "creabe** or "recreabe** by bhemselves bhe obher language, 

Hebrew, which was ideologically designabed bo become bheir dominant language 
in bhe new culbure-in-bhe making. This involved, under bhe pressures of bhe 
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rapidly growing language (and culture ), spontaneous borrowings from various 
languages, in order to accommodate the diverse immediate needs of the 
speakers, particularly in the domains of lexicon and idiom, in addition to 
the planned developments in the language by the "Language Committee" (Va T ad 
Ha-Lashun), the forerunner of the current Language Academy, which tried to 
provide additional lexical items by exhausting the old written "sources," and 
in their absence--to coin new terms, etc. (Cf. Chapter 4.) 

2.2 Inasmuch as there is a difference between a bilingual and a multi- 
lingual setting, this case is comparable with the latter, especially in view 
of the "Babel" of languages that the immigrants brought along with them to 
Israel. Yiddish and Arabic were most crucial for spoken Hebrew at the begin- 
ning, with English more recently as the runner-up, as we shall see in a moment. 

3. A Bilingual (Multilingual) Setting for the Hebrew Revival in Palestine 



3*1 Palestine was b r ically a bilingual country in the past few gen- 
erations. Officially thero ,/as there a third dominant language, that of the 
imperial rulers, which was used in the Administration. Thus, while the lan- 
guage' of the Arabs was Arabic and the major language of the Jews since the 
beginning of this century was Hebrew--the language of the Imperial Adminis- 
tration was Turkish through World War I, and English between 1918 and 1948. 
It was during the British Mandate (1922-1948) that Hebrew was recognized as 

5 

one of the three official languages , alongside English and Arabic. 

The relations between the three major languages were quite complex. 
Relatively few of the native citizens of both sectors (Jews and Arabs) re-7.,,2 
bothered to learn Turkish during the Turkish Administration. During -the 
British rule (Mandate), English was learned in the schools rather intensively. 
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usually as the first foreign language, hut the British rulers were not liked 
hy either sector, and this resentment was reflected in the attitude toward 
their language too. lor instance, to demonstrate their resentment, Jewish 
school children who were required to learn English would often avoid learning 
the proper pronunciation of English. This was a special kind of revenge.... 

No wonder that English had a minimal effect on Hebrew at that time. 

.Interestingly enough, the study of English became more effective, 
English (rather, American) literature became more popular, and its impact 
considerably greater on Hebrew (and its literature) after the departure of 
the British and the establishment of the State of Israel, in 1948. First 
came some tightening of relations with the United States, and after some 
time came an improvement in the relations with England too, which resulted 
in greater influence on Hebrew. 

Yiddish had unquestionably the greatest influence on Modern Hebrew in 
practically all domains of language. Second in significance was, in my judg- 
ment, the contact with Arabic, from the beginning of the revival in the 1880*5 
11 the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948. Since then English 
has assumed a most important role in the Israeli culture. In its literature, 
journalism, and various aspects of the Hebrew language. 

But let us go back to the earlier period when Modern Hebrew was still 

•i « 

in the cradle and when Arabic played a most significant role. 

3*2 Speaking of Arabic, one should remember that not only Arabs spoke 

Arabic. Arabic, and special dialects of Judea-Arabic, were also the native 

vernaculars of certain segments of the Oriented (I.e. Fiddle Eastern'; Jews,. 

6 

who ar a often labeled Sephardim. 

For some time, idle veteran, established Oriental Jews constituted the 
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majority among their brethren. But later , especially since the latter quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, with the mass immigration of Jews from Eastern 
Europe, the demographic composition of the Jewish community in Palestine did 
radically change. European Jews with a Yiddish (plus Slavic) background now 
constituted the prestigious majority and the Jews with Arabic background were 

7 

soon a small minority. 

It should be, however, emphasized that Arabic used to be taught in 

many of the Hebrew schools (in some grade schools and in most high schools) 

In Palestine as a second foreign language, and that there were even some non- 

8 

oriental Jews who acquired a good mastery of it. 

3.3 At any rate, the number of proficient Arabic-Hshrew biJ.inguals, 

i.e. of Individuals who could speak both languages in a native or near-native 

maimer, was relatively small. In other words, as pointed out by several 

9 

scholars, national bilingualism does not imply Individual biZinguali sm . 

Often, for sociopolitical reasons, there are fewer (prof icderrt ) bilinguals 
In a bilingual country than there are In many monolingual countries . Then, 
there was a somewhat larger number of Hebrew-speaking indxwirfrmls (essentially 
monolinguals) with a very limited knowledge of Arabic which does not justify 
the term "bilingual . The majority of the Jews In Palestine, however, did 
not know more than a few words and phrases In Arabic, which vtiiey usually ac- 
quired "second-hand," I.e. not from the native speakers of fesfaic themselves, 
and hence they may have received It In a somewhat distorted foix, as we shall 
see later. The important point about them is that they were -those who a c- 
tu ly forged and perpetuated the borrowings, so that many of 'the borrowed 
e.2 nts from Arabic manifest now the special features of r5 hsiv r e r< adaptation 
a: _ "Innocent" language change. 
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4. Yiddish vs. Arabic 



4.1 The difference between the impacts of Yiddish and Arabic on 
Hebrew speech is both qualitative and quantitative. Yiddish was at the base 
of the revival of Hebrew speech, providing the most significant foreign "sub- 
stratum 1 for it (in spite of its rejection by vigorous revivers such as 
Eliezer Ben-Yehuda and other contemporaries), whereas Arabic, although impor- 
tant in certain areas, is less significant in others. 

4.2 We mentioned above Eliezer Ben-Yehuda. He was not only the famous 
zealot of the revival of spoken Hebrew, but also the compiler of the most 
comprehensive "Thesaurus," A Complete Dictionary of Ancient and Modern Hebrew . 
On the one hand, he tried to comb the older sources for words which were not 
noticed before and which might be useful in the new situation, and, on the 
other, he incorporated in the Thesaurus scores of new words w hi ch he had 
coined himself. For cultural, sociological (socio-linguistic) and political 
reasons, he resented Yiddish more than all foreign languages. It was in the 
spirit of the Hebrew Enlightenment Movement of the l 8 th and 19 th centuries 

to reject Yiddish, the language of the degrading Jewish Ghetto, even to refer 
to it scornfully as "Jargon," rather than Yiddish. But it seems to me (and 
this is also borne out by oral evidence from Ben-Yehuda' s older daughter, 
Yemima), that he was also afraid of it. He was afraid of the danger of its 
becoming the dominant language, even of any kind of in terference from it, 
since Yiddish was the language of the masses and of a great Jewish tradition 
in all of Eastern Europe. Moreover, it also started gaining prestige asau 
new literary language . Because of his resentment and fear he prevented hi 
children (as his daughter Yemima told me) from playing with Yiddish- speakinv 
children (but apparently not so much with others. 



i . e . , Arabic - or Ladino- 
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speaking children, since there were very few Hebrew- speaking children in 
Jerusalem in the l 880 *s and 1890*5), as he also avoided making use of it in 
his coinings. 

In coining new words he would rather resort to old Semitic roots. He 

would make special use of Arabic for deriving new "Hebrew** roots and coining 

new useful Hebrew words, e.g. * adiyv "kind, " from Arabic f adiyb ; raciyniy 

"serious* 1 from Arabic ragiyn , or rociynut "seriousness/* Arabic ra$a:na , 

10 

and the like. Not all of his coinages were accepted. 

This was the planned development, which not always prevailed. But 
there were also unplanned developments in which Yiddish played a very signifi 
cant role (and see below about Arabic). 

4.3 As mentioned above, the first waves of Jewish settlers who came 
"to revive the Land of Israel," in the l 880 *s and thereafter, were predomi- 
nantly of East European origin. Mast of them were native speakers of Yiddish 
or bilinguals of Yiddish and Russian, Yiddish and Polish, etc. It was not 
before the first decade of the century that the call of Ben-Yehuda and other 
outstanding contemporaries (since the l 880 f s) for the revival of Hebrew a 
spoken , living language, and the crucial efforts of the Hebrew teachers, 
started to be really effective. Until then, the original mother -tongues, and 
Yiddish foremost, had been r eta ined in fulk my the new immigrants, Hebrew 
being still regarded by various peopha as p rim arily a literary language, or 
as r 'the Holy Tongue* 1 which camcot be reduced to ordinary speech. Certain 
fanatics violently objected to its us in everyday life, arguing that it 
amounts to profaning the Holy Uiongue; 

However, within a relatively short period (certainly short for such a 
project), Hebrew speech started gaining ground, and before long became the 
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dominant language of the Jewish community in Palestine. The pioneers gave up 
their native tongues for the sake of creating and establishing the new Hebrew 

vernacular instead. This was done for both ideological and practical reasons. 

XX ip 

Chaim Rabin, basing himself on another scholar, states that "the success 

of Hebrew was assured by the fact that among the immigrant groups which made 

4 

up the Jewish population of Palestine, no one group had a sufficient numeri- 

13 

cai superiority to impose its home Xanguage on the others." 

Numerical superiority is, of course, a necessary but not sufficient 
condition. The most important factor wouXd be the desire of the peopie in- 
volved, their concerns, aims, convictions, and the Xike . At certain stages 
the Yiddish- speaking individuais may have had the numericaX superiority o 
impose Yiddish on the others, if they had reaXly wanted it. But most of 
them obviously did not wish to use that power for that purpose. On the con- 
trary, they used it for imposing (for ideologicaX reasons) another uniting. 
Xanguage--the Hebrew language, the historicai Xanguage of the Jews; the lan- 
guage in which the Jewish people spoke to its Oor) ns weii a a to ito indi- 
viduals . In short, the language to which the Jew had the greatest spiritual 
14 

attachment . 

15 

As noted by the sociologist L. Wislavsky, there was a strong trend 
among the 19th century Jews to get out also of the "linguistic diaspora," 
and enter a "linguistic manismuLS." Indeed, for socio-cultural and aesthetic 
reasons they were sick and tired of the cultural and linguistic diaspora and 
pluralism, and were yearning for a linguistic unity. This inner tendency 
combined with the special a^e-long relation between the Jew and Hebrew when 
the national revival came into being. And when the need for a uniform lan- 
guage became crucial, even from the practical, pragmatic point of view (i.e. 
the need for a mutually intelligible language for people who gathered from. 
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literally, all parts of the world), the decision fell upon Hebrew, as the 
natural choice - 

4.4 I have pointed out elsewhere"^ that the switch to using Hebrew 
in oral communication may have been, in certain respects, somewhat more 
"natural” for the Sephardi Jews. One of the reasons for it may have been 
their tradition of learning the Scriptures which included a lot of rote mem- 
orization of verses. On the other hand, it seems to be an established fact 
that members of the Ashkenazi groups were more active and more aggressive in 
the promotion of the Hebrew revival (but we will not go here into the socio- 
logical explanations for it) . They were eager to impose the use of Hebrew 
on themselves and on others, and in a pronunciation which was meant to be 
the "Sephardi pronunciation." 

But having that zeal did not mean that they could really rid themselves 
from the influence of their ori^-Lnal Ashkenazi pronunciation or from that of 
Yiddish, and by reason of the weight in the population and the prestige which 
they acquired it was carried over to others too. 

Since the East European Jews constituted the dominant element in the 

new community, no wonder that the impact of Yiddish and of Slavic (mostly 

through Yiddish) has been rather tangible in the lexicon and idiom, as it 

has in syntax (e.g. in the use of prepositions) and phonology. Yiddish 

phonic interference has been decisive in the shaping of contemporary Hebrew 

phonology (see below), including certain prosodic features (especially into- 

17 

nation) . It is also apparent in morphology . 

4.5 With regard to Yiddish interference in morphology, I will mention 
here one instance which has special relevance to our topic, i.e., the use, 
especially by children, of Yiddish and Slavic (again, through Yiddish) diminu- 

^ tive and affective suf fixes: -al, le, -ele/-ale, -kele/-kale; (-Ik), -elk, 
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o . g . : bub a "doll 11 — bub ale "dollie, 11 ima "Mother" — jjnale "M ommy , IT katan 
"small/ 1 — katanik/ katancik "tiny," "smallie . " Sometimes several elements 
will be combined, e.g. katan + cik f 8l^ katancikal (including basically a 
tautology), and sometimes even in addition to a genuine Hebrew diminutive, 
e.g. katan 11 small, ,f katantan "tiny, smallie," ktantancik "teany-tiny, " as a 
double -tautology . These constructions are especially liked by children. 

4.6 As far as the phonic interference is concerned, Yiddish was defi- 
nitely, and unavoidably, the major source or cause of interference for the 
pioneer speakers of the revived Hebrew speech. The revivers of modern Hebi'ew 
speech had planned to adopt the genuine oriental pronunciation, or as it is 
generally called, the "Sephardi pronunciation" of traditional Hebrew, which 
included realization of the so-called "gutturals," i.e. the glottal stop 

/ ? /, the . - u, , the pharyngeals /h/, /^/, the alveolar /r/, also gemination of 
consonants, realization of the shwa /o/, the emphatics /t/, /k / (or /q/), which 
exist in the pronunciation of certain oriental communities, etc. But most of 
it did not materialize. In effect, the Ashkenazi speakers retained their 
consonantal system with xme exception, i.e. the elimination of the [s] allo- 
phone of / 1/ , adapting; The Sephardi realization /t/ — * [t] only. But they were 
more successful in adop ting the Sephardi vowel system. Thus, while the vowel 
system of contemporary standard (informal) Hebrew is now basically the 
Sephardi one, the consonantal system is basically the Ashkenazi, with the 
exception of / 1/ which Host the fricative allophone and is onky / 1/ — ^ [ t ], as 
in the main Sephardi pronimciation, as mentioned above. The Yiddish back- 
ground of those speakers certainly had a lot to do with it, alongside the 
reading tradition of tbs Hebrew text by the Ashkenazi Jews. They had their 
effect on certain phenomena in the area of stress too. 
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4*7 When "the revival of "the Hebrew speech began, a host; of new terms, 
forms, and ways of expression were required in order to cope with the needs 
for a complete, normal daily vernacular. Historical Hebrew was rich in the 
domains of religion, philosophy, poetical expression and the like, but was 
very poor in the areas of prosaic daily life, in simple interpersonal commu- 
nication, etc . This had to be provided fast and efficiently . 

Most deprived of all were obviously the children and youth who were 
lacking any Hebrew tradition of games and childhood-folklore in the newly 
introduced Hebrew speech, and the adults were too busy or "aloof" to really 
accommodate them with their minimal needs . 



5. Nativization of a Revived Language through Children's Speech 



5.1 Some students of the revival of Hebrew failed to realize what 
seems to be a general rule for a revived language, as for a creolized lan- 
guage, i.e., that even if the language of the adults around them is still 
"hesitant," uncrystallized; even when it sounds somewhat unnatural, as a 
crude, combination of old and new, archaic and modern — even then, the children 
who were born into this language in the new linguistic community accept it as 
a complete tool for communication, like any other language . And behold, 
while the adults may still stutter and stammer, unconsciously "translating" 
from their original native language, and the like, the children manage to 
use it more freely and more fluently, like any other native language. As we 
shall see later, the language of the children also crystallized as such, 
i.e., as a self-contained system even before the newly (re)created adult lan- 
guage did. 

5.2 How is it possible that children who acquire a new language. 
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which was just created., or recreated^ by the adults, can speak it more 
fluently and can make of it sooner a crystallized system than the initiators? 

Obviously, it is possible, and there is really nothing paradoxical 
about it. As mentioned above, for the bilingual (or multilingual) adults, 
Hebrew was not a native language. It was usually acquired as a “second lan- 
guage," or additional language, either at the Hebrew school in their home 
country, or after their arrival in Palestine, while the first language ac- 
quired by them was Yiddish, or Russian, or Polish, or Arabic, or Ladino, etc. 
And there is a difference between first- language acquisition and second- lan- 
guage acquisition (also between early childhood bilingualism and adult bilin- 
gualism) . Moreover, in our case, the adults revived spoken Hebrew on the 
basis of the enormous literary heritage in Hebrew. Their acquaintance with 
the various "sources 11 and layers did not always make things easier. It often 
created problems of selection between "competing" synonyms, morphological 
patterns, syntactic structures, etc., and it turned out that the richness 
and excessive variation of the sources impeded, in a way, the crystallization 
of the general language . Besides, the adults had their home 3,anguage at 
their disposal, and could always resort to it, or draw upon it, whenever they 
needed or wanted, which was not the case with the children. 

But the first native children were confronted with a different situa- 
tion, the natural situation of first-language acquisition. Actually, they 
came to modern Hebrew only equipped with their innate capacity for language 
acquisition. As soon as they were exposed to some corpus of it, they started 
deriving (like any first- language learner or early bilingual does) a theory 
about the language in question, a grammar of the language. 

5.3 The problem of first -language acquisition may need some further 
explanation. As humans, we are endowed with an innate capacity for language 
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acquisition, any language, not a particular language. And as soon as we are 
exposed, as babies, to the sounds of a human language around us, we start 
"working" with that material, creating internally a "theory" of the language 
that we hear. As soon as we have internalized a set of rules, we start using 
them and testing them by producing utterances according to this theory, pre- 
dicting new forms and combinations beyond the corpus presented to us . If 
our utterances are accepted, all right; if we miss- -we modify them and re- 
test them, and so on. In fact, the mistakes that the child makes due to the 
so-called "false analogies" are the best indications of this process, and of 
his power of abstraction which enables him to perform abstract operations 
such as "extracting" a theory of a language, or to make a grammar. 

This process of first-language acquisition through trial and error 
goes on and on for several years, while the child internalizes the essential 
theory, the rules of the basic speech patterns of his community language. In 
an established speech community with crystallized speech patterns, the lan- 
guage of the children will eventually conform to that of the adults, and will 
come very, very close to it. We don't just copy the speech of the adults, or 
use their performance as mere cliches, but rather induce their construction 
rules in an intelligent way. We develop a linguistic competence which serves 

18 

us in our generating or producing new utterances. 

Also, we do not really reproduce exactly the same constructions and 
combinations that we have heard, in their entirety, and this is perhaps one 
of the major reasons for internal linguistic change in the speech of indi- 
viduals, and by multiplication- -in that of a community, and this is an impor- 
tant point. All those little deviations, all those little idiosyncrasies, or 
peculiarities of the idiolects, add up gradually, and are multiplied with use 
and’ distribution, with density and time, and in due course they become more 
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and more different from the original model, and more and more established in 
their nev form, until another process of change will take place. 

This is in the case of a well-established speech tradition. In the 
case of a less established speech, in a somewhat less crystallized linguistic 
environment, all processes are accelerated, and as in our case, the young 
speakers are usually given more latitude and flexibility, more freedom and 
opportunities not only for original creations., neologisms and " innovations" 
of various kinds, but also to maintain it for a longer period, within the 
framework of the new children-and -youth-cultures that they forge. As a rule, 
the less heeded and observed and challenged children are, while they speak, 
and the more independent and spoiled (and one might say arrogant) they become 
(which is quite common in an immigrant, uncrystallized "melting-pot" society) 
--the more they are tempted to create and innovate on their own, and the 
more they succeed in maintaining it and carrying it with them to subsequent 
stages of their development, as individuals and as groups. 

Obviously, there was more in common between the different individually 
newly created "speech habits" of the adults than one would expect (although 
each of whom may have relied on somewhat different written "sources" than 
his colleagues and created his idiosyncratic "eclectic continuity" of Hebrew) 
since the fact is that the children all over Palestine came up with basically 
the same native language. Then, through the special ways of interaction be- 
tween the children, the density of children's "generations" (see below), 
child folklore, etc., they succ u. * creating before long a more or less 
uniform, crystallized language, wherein processes of regularization prevail, 
and exceptions are reduced to a minimum. 

5**4 However, one important link was omitted from the previous descrip 
tion, and it should be added now. We spoke about the prolonged problem of 
O 
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the adult revivers of modern Hebrew in consciously forging the language, and 
on the "simple" and "quick" solution of the young native children. The miss- 
link is, of course, that of the slightly older children, i.e., those 
children who were presented with Hebrew and had to switch to it not at in- 
fancy, but during their school age. 

Let me add a brief sketch of the background. Both aspects of the re- 
vival, the national— political and the linguistic , date back to the early 
1880 's, but as I have stated elsewhere, it was not until close to the end of 
the first decade of the twentieth century that Hebrew became the language of 
the home and of -the masses. Until then, for 25-pO years, Hebrew was spoken 
only in about ten homes, and was otherwise confined to the grade school. Why 
grade school? Because the first Hebrew high school was established only in 
1906 ("Gymnasia Herzeliyah" in Jaffa-Tel-Aviv) . So, Hebrew speech was used 
and propagated in the context of the school. The parents, by and large, con- 
tinued using at home their native language, but the teachers tried their best 
to bring about the revival of spoken Hebrew by introducing it into the class- 
room, and inasmuch as possible also to the schoolyard. Thus, the first 

zealous Hebrew teachers undoubtedly have the lion's share in the realization 

19 

of the dream of the Hebrew revival . 

5.5 But those teachers were a handful. Perhaps the most significant 
aspect of the process of the revival was carried out by the children. They 
were the ones (and by definition could be the only ones) who turned Hebrew 
into a nat ? ve 1 uagr be sure, the nativization of Hebrew could not 

start Wj. ,h une generation of the adult revivers themselves, but with their 
children. Theoretically it had to be done by their yet unborn children, but 
in effect it got off to a good start with the school age children who consti- 
tuted the link in between. They carried it out from the classroom into the 
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schoolyard, and from the schoolyard onto the outside playground, or the 
street corner, where they continued their games ; amd from there into tirr 
street in general as well as to the house. And since the homes at the gin- 

ning were not Hebrew at all, the children vere thci se who crashed the 
environment there, demanding from their parents tfeat they speak H ebrvsw ±th 
them, and often teaching them too. That is, the ; hi.ldren dftven became the 
teachers of their parents, and their younger si; ijngs, whmil is not an - 

mon phenomenon in an immigrant home, except that lit the "dominant" lez 1( ge 

itself was not yet in real existence . 

5 • 6 For the first school children, who technically bilixjgo^ .ls 

(with the language of the home chronologically the first language emie: .new 
the second) ; through constant use of the new ias^aatge at school and outside 
it, Hebrew became a near-native language. Thins process smarted even befcr- e 
the turn of the century. It reached its peak, during the first dec&dn? cf 
this century, at which time Hebrew spread to the infant stage and 
becoming a full-fledged native language. 

This process was facilitated through the following developusnts : 

First, the first generations of children who wert? : r ah school in th& JLS8 &-‘ # b 
and 1890 f s started their own families mainly in the first decade of hEaRL s* cen- 
tury, and for them it was but natural to bring trheir infants up on Hebf%x; . 

Second, the second wave of immigrants (the "Second f Aliyat"), consisting 

20 

mainly of the idealistic "workers," were more Hebrew conscious and wore 
more ready to bring up their children in Hebrew, Third, and perhaps tb= ; n-st 
important factor, certainly for quite a while during the fritial perich vus 
the example which those Hebrew- spewing sf^c-ichildven ser for their yc-up. ;r 
siblings, including the infants at home, and the yo unger rlendr: c. A th 

5-7 This brings us to one of the most imurtant aspects conecte.' 

O 
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wittL our discussion, i-e., "the impact of one child, on anotmsr, especially of 
the older child on the slightly younger one., and so or. iln (creati ng a chil- 
dren.' s culture ( certs-iniy, a new one) , which is very relevar'/j in our case. 

First of all, let me introduce an extension to the cor 'nept ojf "genera- 
tion." Admits conceive of generation as a 20-25-30 year spa But also the 
children refer to something like a "generation," which boils dorr hr more- 
or-hss a school year. Up and down the line, the difference between, say, a 
second grader and a first grader, then a kindergarten child, set . . s corn- 
par rle in some respects., at least in the child's judgment, hr that of a 
' generatin' among adults. An advantage of several years m=ay ive r child, 
especially a leader type, enormous authority and prestige snoinr h*' younger 
ones: his power will be envied, his behavior will be followed :em his speech 

habits will be imitated. 

In this way, a special tradition of children's lore and -language will 
be going on under the surface of the adult culture, handed ov<sn from, one 
generation of children to the other, almost unheeded by the actuates, and 
rather independently of them. The children determine, by Isrce, the 

"seasons" for the different games, i.e., when they start and when iJasy end, 
and in what order, etc., which is transmitted from one generatrLcm of chil- 
dren to the other in a very admirable way. There are always song- members in 
the children's community (e.g. the "leaders" on the blocks) who g eaemb er the 
time for the different games, and who preserve the rules of -the sanies, the 
nomenclature and all the lore that goes with it, and the like, a.nc . rhus main- 
tain the continuity there. Indeed, all of it is part of children's life be- 
neath the threshold of adult life. 

5-8 In ny .judgment . this is what took place in Palestine too, i.e., 
while the ahults were busy mainly in creating the new land and im forging 
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the new Hebrew society, the children were quite free to forge their own 

children's culture. This included the development of a new folklore, new 

games and speech habits which, as would be expected, did not conform to tea 

classical forms prescribed by the normativists . They accomplished it threat 

extensive "regularizations" or "simplif i cations, " for instance in the d ozmsd 
PI 

of the verb ^ massive borrowings especially from Arabic in the language of 

games and abEsorhtion of interference from other languages, for one reason nr 

another, fe carrot discuss here all aspects in detail, but would like to 

elaborate on the contribution of the first generations of the Hebrew- spiking 

children {within the initial bilingual setting of the Hebrew revival) to the 

development oaf the Hebrew "language of games," through borrowing from Arabic 

22 

and other enemlons . 

6. Linguistic Continuity and Creating a Hebrew "Language of Games" 

6,-1 As one might expect, a highly inflected language like Hebrew 
would provide, especially in the various areas of morphology, both inflec- 
tion and derivation, more opportunities and challenge to level irregulari- 
ties, and inconsistencies, to "normalize" patterns and to uniform paradigms; 
to regularize the system of expansion and derivation, and to establish more 
consistent morpho- semantic oppositions and proportions, and the like. 

Naturally, unif ormization which is quite common in living languages 
disfavors irregularity and divergence. Akin to this are the so-called "false 
analogies, " which are actually not so "false," but refer in many cases to ex- 
tensions of rules and the like ("legitimate analogies") based on the child*:; 
Intuitive understanding of the language, especially when the latter by them- 

2X 

selves seem "inconsistent," in one way or another. J 
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pb usually "takes a long "time in am establi .shed language S-w such crea- 
tions to crystallize into permanent clhans.e'rs (traditionally "analogic 

changes" ), since living, established languages have their wav - of resisting, 
ami at least slowing down, this process It seems to me that --^s±s too is 
accomplished by the very system of linguistic continuity , limm" istrlc conti- 
nuity, as it was implied from the foregoing, is obviously densmisrr on the 
children, who have th eir own ways of transmitting linguistic: as sell as other 
traditions . Yet , in an establi shed language nns may say that ths adults 
"control" it to some extent, mainly owing to the density of the generations 
of native speakers of the language, i.e. cf noth, older and youmger who have 
gone through the mill. There is usually not too much in the language of the 
children that was not experienced just one generation before ’y; their parents, 
including the important area of the language of games (and this ices not 
refer to lexicon alone.1 ) , although neglected and forgotten as soon as one 
reaches adulthood. Of course, there are always developments in the language, 
from one generation to the other, but the linguistic changes -are usually 
mild and slow, within such a period, in an established language. They may be 
very much accelerated under the pressure of the urgent needs cf the spea ker s 
in a newly created language . 

6.2 In the case of a newly created or revived language, and within, a 
new society and culture, there are at" the beginning certain dnmslns in wheel 
there is really no linguistic continuity, because there was nothing to con- 
tinue . All had to be started from scratch. 

Among the most important and crucial areas of this kim, and of gr-fi ~ 
relevance to our discussion, are those of childhood experience in tee new 
setting, of childhood lore (folklore), of childhood games, and the like, t-nd 
the expression thereof in the new language. Almost all of that special realm 
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of cMldhnod ppi ay and fun f iaich I ami tempted mo call 11 the children r s world 



or" Eahhath. srr 1 Holiday 11 ). with the appropriate verbal interaction in the new 
l&riguag:e within the new fitting, was "terra incognita" for them. The children 
tiusasel' 7®s had to create irt, since the adults could not have experienced it 
in Hebrew m the Diaspora- before immi grating to the Land of Israel- The 
1 FU Tguapt: there was different:., as the climate, traditions, and interests were 
different* Besides,, childh-'ccd and childhood fun in the Jewish Ghetto were 
sscrt -X& yqcL 'affairs . 



in several nove l s, of the period) was that they were deprived of a normal 
happy childhood, and, indeed one of the ills which the new Jewish life and 
society in Tales tine were expected to remedy was ^ust that. It was one of 
the dreams mi the new parents to restore he lost childhood to the Jewish 
child, to raise him in freedom and to give zntm more happiness ami opportuni- 
ties than those that were provided to his predecessors in the Ghetto. 



expected, some parents overdid it., providing* their children with too much 
freedom and spoiling- Of course, this by izaalf would be of no concern for 



timns: the general, perhaps excessive, freedom was also conducive to special 
freedom in linguistic creativity- -self -creation according to the rules of 
the 1 (mgttSGEE- (as conceived, by the young speaker), as well as borrowing - 

The situation can he connected: ±n part with the fact that after 
aJ-1 we are speaking of an iminigraiir society, with all that it usually entails, 
socio logic ally and linguistically: rapid ^sst rue t i om of the old way of life 

snd slov development of a new one; abolishment of social frameworks- extra- 



enfinar’ ■ widening of gaps between the generations — the young adapting faster 

O 



5.3 The main tragedy of the Jewish children in the Ghetto (depiemed 



This was certainly a kind and. nobis thought, but as might have been 
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us here, except that this social gfaenomerm also had linguistic ±mp2fma±- 





to tbs new? Hr^e, ana. c onsequertly developing tendencies of excessive inde- 
pendence, lesser regard for parental authority, even some arrogance, etc . 

The younger generation usually also acquires the language of the new country 
faster and tarter, and if they are young enough, they escape the problem of 
the foreign accent, and the like . 

Wksb •■sa.s special about the children in the Israeli immigrant society 
was th sir significant linguistic contribution to the emerging modern Hebrew 
which wo uld mo t normally be the case in other immigrant countries . 

6.5 I— would not be fair to say that the adults had shown no concern 
at all for the children's games . Certain attempts at designing new Hebrew 
games for them were definitely made by some well-intentioned teachers . But 
apparently they were not attractive to the children. Some of them were prob- 
ably too artificial or too dull, and sounded "bookish" and too "adultish, " 
like so me of the first so-called "children’s songs" which were devised for 
them.. 

Children don't go far such nonsense. They like a healthy authentic 
children's game, not anemic .substitutes* And above all, they were anxious 
to play, a-nrrl were not willing, to wait for "appropriate Hebrew games" to he 
devised far tism, nor were they ready to wait for Hebrew terms to be invented 
for them. 

Ben-Yehuda ' 5 older daughter, Yemima (died a few years ago), told me 
in an Interview in l^d-S s pans interesting things about her childhood experi- 
ence (in the 1380's and lS^Q's): "We spoke with mistakes upon mistakes ," 

noting that she had not kncwn "grammar . ” (She was, of course, referring to 
formal or normative grammar, wbich was not the business of the young native 
child I) She added: "We spoke Hebrew — the main thing was that we speak , and 

try \ it will spread, and that finally Hebrew will be spoken . " Then she 
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commented. "that the Russian Jewish immigrants knew grammar, tT1 buni their chil- 
dren learned the language from the children outside, during games, and the 
parents had mo time tc correct them . 11 In other words, we have here a direct 
evidence of 1 -a key witness to the period as to the significance of games for 
the spreading of the language, how children learned the language from other 
children, who did not know "grammar." But they were those that initiated 
native speech in Hebrew. And another interesting point: while the other 

parents did not correct their children f s speech because they “’had no time , 11 
she says about her father: "Dad did not correct, because he was airraid that 

vre won't speak . . . [we played] in a Hebrew full of mistakes, but he did not 
correct us, lest we say ’why do other children play in other languages with- 
out hieing corrected? I ? !l 

The children naturally realized it too. For some time they used to 
come to their parents in the middle of a game to ask for Hebrew terms, but 
this is not a man ml thing to do . Children do not like to interrupt a game 
for Hebrew terms, certainly not wait a while (sometimes hours, or days, or 
even weeks) until terms will be dug up or invented, when they were available 
to them from their iriends by straight borrowing, or by some spontaneous 
translation ("loan translation"), or by derivation, and the like, which they 
could carry out by themselves on the spot. So they did, and thus introduced 
into the language an enormous number of forms (through borrowing, loan- 
translation, confounding, derivation of nouns from verbs and verbs from nouns 
"contamination, 1 * and other processes) which not only affected the lexicon, 
but also the phonology, certain balances in morphological patterns, semantic 
ranges, and syntax as well. We describe the various aspects in other studies 
Here we wish to concentrate on the effects of borrowing into the language of 



games .. 



6.6 As mentioned above,, children’s games are part of children's cul- 
ture which is basically an independent culture,, transmitted mostly from older 
child to younger child,, rather than from father to son. And in the matter 
of games children certainly appreciate more the authority of the older child, 
the leader on the block, than that of the parents and other adults- In a 
way, one might speak of the children as a class, mysteriously united against 
the (international) tyranny of the adults - 

No wonder that as soon as the children of the first influxes arrived 
in Palestine they made contacts with the veteran children in the neighborhood 
who possessed a more or less established game - culture . The fact that it in- 
volved in many cases direct contact with Arab children and the Arabic lan- 
guage evidently constituted no real problem. And before I go on to analyzing 
the related sociolinguistic solutions by the children, let me say a few words 
about the socio-political aspects of the relations between Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine - 

In spite of the Instability in the nature of the relations between 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine, affected by the political fluctuations (friendly- 
indifferent-unfriendly-hostile contacts of Hebrew- speaking citizens with 
Arabic did not diminish- As mentioned above, there were Oriental bilingual 
Jews whose home language was Arabic, and hence Arabic was native for them, as 
there were others who acquired it later as a second language. 

Palestine was not divided Into two cantons, one for Jews and one for 
Arabs, or the like, but it was inhabited by both peoples, in either mixed or 
neighboring localities- There were several "mixed, ,f bi-communal cities 
wherein Jews and Arabs either lived in separate neighboring quarters, or 
dwelled together in the same quarters, such as Jerusalem, Haifa, Jaffa (+Tel- 
Aviv), Zefat, Tiberias and for some also Acre, Hebron, and other places- The 
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same applied "bo numerous Jewish villages or settlements which had neighboring 

Arab villages, e.g. Fetah-Tikvah, Zikhron-Ya 'akov, Rosh-Finnah, etc. All of 

these places provided ample opportunity for language contact between Hebrew 

speakers and Arabic. Inasmuch as children's games are concerned, naturally 

the mixed cities mentioned above and Hebrew villages which were adjacent to 
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Arab villages played the crucial role. 

7. Borrowing from Arabic and Resulting Interference 

7.1 The contacts between the children of the two communities (in har- 
monious playing in times of peace, or in competitive games and children's 
"wars," whether oral or manual, in times of tension) have had great signifi- 
cance for the domain under investigation, i.e., that of the language of 
games, and of childhood lore in general. It has also affected various as- 
pects of modern spoken informal Hebrew, and to some extent also formal (and 
even literary) Hebrew. I might add here that the boys were apparently more 
active than the girls in those contacts and borrowings, so that some dis- 
tinction between boys’ speech and girls' speech may be justified. This would 
apply not only to the choice of games and to the lexical items used in each, 
but also to derivative aspects (e.g. derivation of verbs from nouns), rein- 
forcement of certain phonological trends which deviate from the normative, 
and, needless to say, the "four letter" domain, cursing, etc . (which accom- 
pany any "healthy" game), an area in which traditional Hebrew was very poor. 

7.2 In discussing borrowings from Arabic two other instances come to 
one's mind, i.e., the elements borrowed from Arabic into Hebrew during the 
long period of the "Golden Age" in Moslem Spain (especially 10th-13th cen- 
turies), when Jews were very creative in Arabic too; then the aforementioned 
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"learned" words which were carefully and scientifically adapted by scholars 
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like E. Ben-Yehuda, David Yellin and others, mainly from literary Arabic. 

But we shall concentrate here on those elements which were borrowed 
spontaneously by the young speakers from Arabic dialects in Palestine since 
the 1880 * s . 

7-3 As mentioned, the children of the first newcomers to Palestine, 
who were mostly from East Europe, borrowed not only from the Arabic children, 
but also from Jewish children of the veteran population who used Arabic and 
Judeo-Arabic dialects as their vernacular, as they may have done also with 
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other children who were originally speakers of Ladino or Yiddish. At the 

same time, they turned to " self- creation, " involving independent derivations, 

extension and "regularizatioms" of patterns (sometimes involving the so- 

called "false analogies"), and the like. In this way, hundreds of lexical 

items were borrowed from Arabic dialects, as a kind of "cultural terms," in 

addition to transfer of idioms and other usages, whether through direct or 
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"outright transfer" or "loan-translation," etc. In the same way, also 
Hebrew phonology and syntax were affected. 

7.k Borrowing begins, of course, with the individual bilingual, as 
interference effects begin with his idiolect. It will usually be multiplied 
by the number of bilinguals involved, and their "collective" impact on the 
general (recipient) language will be further reinforced when followed by 
other speakers, especially monolinguals unfamiliar with the contributing 
language . 

It was stated by Haugen that for any large-scale borrowing a consid- 

29 

erable group of bilinguals has to be assumed, which was initially the case 
in modern Hebrew . But that statement needs some qualification, i . e . , that it 
is usually a necessary condition initially. The crucial job of consequential 
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interference which has a penetrating and lasting effect on the borrowing 
system is carried out, in my opinion, subsequently by the essentially mono- 
lingual and the very poor "bilinguals” who cannot keep the systems apart. 

7-5 Since it is a case of an emerging language, some of the interfer- 
ences remained undisturbed with the speakers through youth and even adulthood, 

and with the new groups of fresh adults who were accustomed to those speech 

30 

habits, they entered into general circulation. 

7-6 Let us have some sampling of the Arabic and "Arabicized" loans, 
each case followed by a brief analysis, before moving on to deriving some 
general conclusions about the effects of that child-bilingualism. Let us 
start with the games . 

The lexical list in this category is quite comprehensive. It is prob- 
ably richest in the case of the game of "marbles." It involved hundreds of 
terms concerning the material of the "marble," its size, color, texture, 
roundness, and the like. Then, terms in connection with playing with it, 
e.g. the ways of holding (the grip) and throwing it, forms and degrees of 
hitting, and missing; varieties and sub-varieties of games with marbles which 
involve different ways and shapes of arranging the marbles on the ground; 
rules for conducting the various games, preparing the ground before and dur- 
ing the game, etc., etc. Scores of those terms were borrowed from Arabic I 

Although girls would sometimes play some mild games with marbles too, 
the real heated marble game was the domain of the boys . They would play it 
for hours and hours, excited and tense, and it is hardly necessary to add 
that it was very often accompanied by interjections, heated discussions, ex- 
changes of "compliments," quarrels and the like--and most of it was usually 
richly flavored with Arabic elements too. 

In short, the game required an extensive vocabulary of precise terms 
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Tor items involved (nouns) and for their description (adjectives). for their 
functioning and the ways to operate them (verbs), etc. It was also accom- 
panied by a variety of special idioms and syntactic structures under the im- 
pact of Arabic . 

7-7 Even the basic terms for designating the "marble 11 are illustra- 
tive of a variety of linguistic processes involved. The round ,, Inarble ,, may 
be made of rock or^marble (now a collector^ item), clay, glass, even metal. 
Most common were the clay and glass ones. 

There were basically three terms, gul/gul [dzul] and balora, the first 
two used to refer mostly to the clay "marbles," while the last--to the glass 
ones* In the meantime also the clay marble has practically disappeared, and 
gul/gul became synonymous with balora. The difference is now basically a 
geographical rather than a semantic one (i.e., they are in complementary dis- 
tribution from the geographical point of view): around Haifa and the North, 

balora ; in Jerusalem mostly gul - gula , and in the Tel-Aviv area, mostly gul , 
but also gula and bandora (see below). 

Let us start with / balora/ . In the Arabic original it is /ballu:ra/, 
i.e. with gemination of the /l/ [ballotra], a form which was used in parts 
of Palestine and the adjacent Arab countries of Syria and Lebanon. In other 
places it was rather /bannuira/ (see below). 

Not only the Arab children would pronounce It [ballc :raj f but also the 
Jewish Arabic-Hebrew bilinguals (i.e., the. Jewish children of oriental, 

Arabic -speaking ancestry). However, the predominant Ashkenazi (European) 
Hebrew- speaking children, those who had a very limited or little knowledge 
of Arabic, and who did not have gemination In their Hebrew phonology, adapted. 
It to their system and pronounced it /balora/ (and mostly with a "uvular" /r/, 
rather than the alveolar in Arabic). But they left the penultinate stress. 
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which, is according to Arabic phonological rules, hut violates the formal 

modern Hebrew stress rules (of the "'Sephardi pronunciation"), as in baxura . 

32 

11 girl, young lady . 11 

The plural in Hebrew is /balorot/, i.e., with the regular / -ot/ ending 
of the feminine plural, but without the ultimate stress which normally accom- 
panies the /-ot/ ending (as in [ baxura : baxur ot ] "girl: girls" ) . This is 
probably influenced by the penultimate in the singular [balora], and coin- 
cides with the trend in other borrowed nouns with the unstressed /-a / ending. 
The / -a/ ending signals the feminine, except that in genuine Hebrew nouns it 
is also stressed, as mentioned above. 

Interestingly, children below the age of 4-5 years may sometimes say 
[balorot] with ultimate stress, applying their regular morphophonemic rules. 

As mentioned above, there was in addition to ballo : ra (also ballu; ra ! ) 
another common form in Arabic, perhaps even more popular, i.e., bannu : ra ^ 

(and a plural bana:ni:r ) . This form would sometimes be used (switched to) 
by proficient Arabic -Hebrew bilinguals too (for instance, in the 1950* s, in 
sections of Jerusalem populated by oriental Jews who knew Arabic well), but 
never by the non-proficient. 

On the other hand, there were two other variants used by the Hebrew 
children mainly around Tel-Aviv: bandura and bandora . It is obvious that 

the "Hebrew" bandura is derived from the Arabic bannu; ra , involving a process 
of dissimilation which reduces excessive nasalization and dissolves gemina- 
tion, since Israeli Hebrew disfavors gemination: 

nn nd 

34 

This was already noted by Haim Blanc too. He states that bandura 
displays a dissimilation of the geminate sound nn , both because of its absence 
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in the Israeli Hebrew phonology and because of "contamination*" vnith Arabic 

35 

bando : ra ''tomatoes 

Blanc was not evidently aware that even the form bandgra itself was 
in use by quite a few children, especially in the Tel-Aviv ais ;i and even in 
"islands” in Haifa (where the population was moire "mixed"). H have first- 
hand evidence that many of those speakers actually perceived se: * ntic corre- 
lation between the red "roundish" tomato and the round colorful marble? hence 
the identification of name s- - bandora . . . 

Moreover; some of the speakers were "convinced" that bandura was an 
incorrect form, and "corrected" it to the "meaningful" form bandora ("tomato)* 
This is a kind of hypercorrection, with a semantic shift ( bandura — > bandora = 
"tomato"), superimposed on a borrowed form which had already undergone a 
process of adaptation ( bannu : ra bandur a ) , including vowel reduction (u: u) 

and consonantal dissimilation (nn^ nd) . Our next example ( gula ) illustrates 
another kind of hypercorrection (among other things). 

Obviously, only a "pseudo-bilingual^ " i.e., one with a clear defi- 
ciency in, or only a smattering of, Arabic could come up wSith such an identi- 
fication and a "hypercorrection . " We will see later some interesting exten- 
sions of " inter lingual identifications" (e.g., na f al avlxa ). 

We observed a similar process of dissimilation, etc. (of nn - nd), in 

the form [laganda] used, for instance, when a marble is thrown far away, way 

out of the playing area, e.g., in *af lagand a "It flew to the ganda . . . . " 

This expression was quite puzzling to me until it occurred to me that laganda 

36 

is a metathesis of the Arabic form li-gahannam "to hell." The preposition 

li "to" is adapted to the morphophonemic rules of its Hebrew counterpart, and 
becomes la; the /h/ is neutralized, since it is very rarely realized in native 
^ informal (non-oriental) Israeli speech; and the final nasal is deleted. Thus, 
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the form lagana is obtained. It then turns into laganda after the ap plx » 
cation of the rule: nn nd. 

And sure enough, Arab children use the corresponding expression ta:r 
ligahannam "it flew to hell" in a similar context. I also heard it from pro- 
ficient bilinguals, who might combine it in a Hebrew sentence f af lagahanram 
"it flew to hell." 

The proficient bilingual of Hebrew-Arabic knows the word gahannam 

from other contexts too, and it is therefore very unlikely that he would 

metathesize ligahannam ("to hell") to laganda . This could have been created 
only by speakers of Hebrew who heard it only in this context and did not 
know its exact meaning anyway. After having been in use for some time among 
such speakers, it would be transmitted to succeeding "generations" of chil- 
dren as an integral term of the Hebrew language of games. It is conceivable 

that after being in circulation for some time, even native Arabic-Hebrew bi- 

linguals could no longer recognize its origin and they might start using it 
too. This is, then, one of the ways for metathesized "ignorant" loanshifts 
to be fed back to proficient bilinguals, and to become part of their usage 
in the borrowing language too (in this case, Hebrew). 

All three forms, balora, bandura , and pandora, have the feminine ending 
/-a/, like in Hebrew (although in Hebrew proper this /-a/ is stressed, 
"ultimate," while in the Arabic it is penultimate). For the plural, the 
Hebrew speaker will not use the Arabic plural ( bana;ni;r , etc.), but use his 
Hebrew morphological and morphophonemic rules* i.e., add the plural feminine 
ending -ot , which will yield balorot, bandurot , bandorot . Retaining the 
penultimate stress, instead of the ultimate, will be though in violation of 
the formal Hebrew stress rules. But Hebrew child language is full of such 
penultimatizations in loan-words. As mentioned, even native Ilebrev; words, which 
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normally have the stress on the ultimate syllable, may become penultimate amd 
even antepenultimate r vhich never occurs in formal Hebrew), in the langumge 
of games- A few examples should suffice: 

rn§on l!! first" (masc.) (normally rison) 

seni "second" (masc.) (normally sen£ ) 

sl£si "third" (masc.) (normally §lis£ ) 

rev£ ' i/revi * i "fourth" (masc.) (normally revi 1 £ ) 

And in the feminine: risona/r£sona "first" (fem.) (normally risona ) , etc. 

One may say that this counting is often connected with chanting, which 
does not favor ultimate stress, hut it also appears in words that are not 
chanted (e.g., klafim "cards" and prasim "picture prizes" that were mentioned 
above). On the other hand, almost all the terms borrowed from Arabic are 
penultimate, including the corresponding ordinal numbers: ’awwa l "first" 

(masc.), ta:ni "second," etc. This may be more than a mere coincidence I 

In other words, it is quite possible that the "penultimatization" of 
the Hebrew language-of-games is due, at least in part, to the impact of Arabic. 

In this process, the proficient Arabic-Hebrew bilingual may be as much 
responsible as the other, because it does not involve or manifest ignorance 
in one language or the other as in the previous cases. 

7.8 The other terms for "marble," gul/gul , g ula/ gula/gula (which 
originally referred mainly to clay "marbles") display other interesting 
processes of borrowing and interference. 

Which of these variants is conceived as "genuine Arabic" and which as 
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Hebrew? 

Let us start with a vivid description by one of the foremost native 
IsrfiW3.lt novelists (born around 1920), Moshe Shamir, within a delightful chapter 

•acQ 

about the children’s game of marbles . 3 
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rt reads as follows : 



"Take between 
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your finders, for ir:r ,arce ; that; roundish sluppery object which is (already) 
called nowadays gula ^ in the Hebrew language, but in those days we still 
usee, to call it plain.'./ gul , in the Arabic language, if it was made of clay^ 

7Q 

and bandura^ 7 (also ; in the Arabic language), if it was made of glass.” 

Before analyzing his statements, let me quote a few lines from a con- 
versation with a ten-year-old girl (in Haifa, in 1958) about the use of 



Arabic werds in the children’s vernacular. When she pointed out that gtlskh 
is an Arabic word, I asked her:: "How do you determine that a word is Arabic?" 

She answered: "... I guess... As a rule^ a word with /g/, and with jf ( , is 

Arabic --this is what determines..." 

At another point in the lengthy conversation with her, I asked her: 



—Do you think that gula is Arabic? 

— — No! Gula is in Hebrew! — she replied. 

— Have you heard the form gula ? 

-- gula is in Arabic ! 

Her statements and criteria, then, coincide with those of Mr. Shamir’s 
(in spite of the thirty year gap), i.e., that gula is taken to be Arabic because 
of the sound /g /, which is not part of the native phonemic inventory of modern 
Israeli Hebrew, whereas gula is conceived as Hebrew, because it has / g/ 
rather than / g/ . 

The peculiar thing about gul/ gula is that it does not exist as such 

(nor as guil/ g ulla ) in any major Arabic dialect, while surprisingly enough, 

gull/ gulla ( guile ) is the standard pronunciation, not only in Egyptian Arabic 

(where classical [g]), hut in all other Arabic dialects which I have 

examined so far, especially in those where /g/ is realized as [j] (affricate 

40 

[dz]; or by some as [z]), not [g]. 

This raises a few questions. 
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— Zf in all Arabic dialects the pronunciation is with / g / , rather 
than /g/, how did the / g/ creep into the speech of the Israeli children? 
--^evidently, they themselves introduced it. 

— Who are "they" --the proficient bilinguals or the pseudo-bilinguals 



(or mo no lingual s ) ? 



— Obviously the lather, since the former k new very well that in 
Arabic it is gull/gulla (guile). ^ 

— Why did they introduce it? 

--This is actually a hyper-correction. They wanted to make sure that 
this word, which they suspected was borrowed from Arabic, really sounded 
Arabic I In their innocent mind, the identification mark of Arabic is the 
/g/, not the / g/ . They were afraid that their colleagues who borrowed it 
directly from Arabic had already made the change (g g), so they wanted to 
restore to it the "original" Arabic sound — therefore they changed it "back" 
to /g/ — and ended up with gula . . . It was therefore quite amusing to hear 
some pseudo-bilinguals show off with their "knowledge" of Arabic by pronounc- 
ing it not only as gula, but even with gemination, as gulla . 

On the other hand, through another process of interlingual identifi- 
cation, they identified / gula/ with the genuine Hebrew word gu(l)la (which 
may also mean "ball," e..g. on a pillar), and therefore both of the above 
mentioned witnesses, and many others that I have interviewed, maintained 
that gula was Hebrew . . . 

I should like to return for a moment to another aspect of Mr. Shamir T s 
statement, i.e., to his "historical" observations. According to him, earlier 
in the history it was called "plainly gul, in Arabic," and only later was in- 
troduced the form gula which is Hebrew. Well, Mr. Shamir picked up history 
from his own childhood days (i.e., in the 1920's and 1930* s). But if we go 
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back to the c hil dren of the first influxes (around the turn of the century), 
who made the first direct contacts with the native speakers of Arabic (both 
Arabs and oriental Jews) . they undoubtedly started with gul(l)a , and only 
those who obtained it frcm them second-hand changed it to gula , out of igno- 
rance^ to give it a more Arabic flavor .... 

7.9 Children's borrowings, especially those that we might call ' second 

degree borrowings" (i.e. direct or indirect borrowings by the non-proficient 

bilinguals), often bear a special flavor of innocence and naivety, even when 

they are slangish forms, vulgar terms and downright profanity . This can be 

easily concluded from their semantic extensions and shifts, as well as from 

their interlingual identifications, and the like. It goes without saying 

b2 43 

that processes of "depluralization, " and "degenderization, " and the like, 
which are commonly mentioned in the literature on bilingualism and interfer— 
ence between language in contact , were cjuite common in our case too, as were 

those of "contamination" or "hybrid creation," of euphemism and "semantic 
raising," and the like. 

Here too, several representative examples should suffice for our pur- 
poses: abu "the father of," It is usually in the construct state, except 

for connotation no. where it is in the absolute state. 

Following the Arabic it is used (l) for denoting "the father of" in 
compound proper names, e.g. 'abu - bakr "Abu-Bakr" (lit. "the-father-of-Bak r" ) . 
(2) for designating "ownership, possession of e.g. 'abu - gull "the owner 

of a marble," i.e. one who gained a marble in the game (all in Arabic); or 
abu tne;n (Arabic) "the possessor of two," referring to one who gained two 
marbles, or two other items in a different game, and so on. Incidentally, 
it was quite customary to use Arabic numbers too, which means that almost 
all "real" players 0 ? marbles, and a few other games, had to know to count 
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in Arabic, at least till ten, as part of the game requirements (which by 
itself did not imply "bilingualism"). It is interesting, though, that one 
who had no "kills," "the father of nothing" was not transferred in full from 
Arabic ( 'abu s ifr "the father of zero"), but resulted in a compound, "hybrid 
creation, using the Arabic abu - "father of" and the Hebrew efes "zero," 
i.e., abu efes "the father of zero." If you wanted to know how many marbles 
were already gained by your opponent during any individual game, you would 
ask him abu k ajm ata "the father (owner) of how many [are] you?" where abu 
is the element borrowed from Arabic and the rest being Hebrew. This, again, 
corresponds to Arabic, word by word (and may be a translation thereof), but 
not the entire expression was borrowed "alive" from Arabic. 

Now, w ha t is interesting here is that in Hebrew the term abu was used 
not only for boys but also for girls, which is an instance of degenderization. 

Another development took place later, in the 1950' s, when abu - started 
to be combined also with Hebrew numbers, e.g. abu - snayim "the father of two," 

replacing the Arabic " abu tne : n , " etc > 

(3) A semantic shift in the use of abu by Hebrew speakers (not shared 
by Arabic speakers) soon took place when the semantic range of abu was ex- 
tended from the ownership of gains to the gains themselves, to the loot. 

Thus, if you have some gained marbles, and you are "hit" by another player, 
he will d ema nd ten li et ha - abu selxa "Give me the abu of yours," i.e., your 
"loot." This special use was limited to children's games. 

7.10 But the use of abu 4 - Noun became quite productive, especially 
when the appended noun was in Hebrew, rather than in Arabic . It started with 
constructions like abu - arba ' "the father of four [eyes]" (used as a derogatory 
nickname for one who wears glasses) which v .s adopted from Arabic 'abu * arba f . 
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Since "four" in Hebrew and Arabic sound "alike*” the Hebrew word eynayxm 
"eyes" was soon added to that nickname abu arba(~V ) eynayim "The father of 
four eyes," By the way, it was used for girls too--which is another case of 
degender i zat ion . 

Then, there was another nickname, abu miskafayim "The father of spec- 
tacles" ( miskafayim is "spectacles" in Hebrew). Now, there is a parallel 
expression in Arabic too ( abu na a : r a : t ) , and the question is, whether it is 
a loan translation from Arabic or an extension of the productive construction 
abu 4 Noun developed by the Hebrew speakers themselves • 

To be sure, if the first is true--then it should have been initiated 
by proficient bilinguals who know both languages well and could safely trans- 
late "useful expressions" like that from one language to the other. However, 
if the second is correct — it could have been done by either kind (perhaps 
more likely by the non-proficient bilingual). What is the truth? 

A closer examination (and comparison with other instances which I en- 
countered in this context) will reveal that, as a rule ; , translations of this 
kind are initiated by the proficient bilinguals, mostly when they have to com- 
municate with those who are not acquainted with "the other language" (in this 
case Arabic) as they are, when they are afraid that a "nice expression" will 
be lost on them. Moreover, pseudo-bilinguals in such situations would do 
their best to retain the borrowed expression, perhaps to show off a little. 

And it should be stated here that the tendency to show off with the knowledge 
of Arabic was quite strong among the Ashkenazi (European) descendants whose 
home language was not Arabic, which is quite understandable. This tendency 
was less common among the Oriental Middle Eastern Jews who were usually pro- 
ficient speakers of Arabic--some did not need it, and others did not want it, 
especially those who may have preferred to assimilate among their "prestigious" 
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Ashkenazi brethren. Yet there were quite a few speakers of "Sephardi” 
(Oriental) origin who were very proud of their heritage and would proudly 
retain their Oriental pronunciation of Hebrew, and at the same time not con- 
ceal their knowledge of Arabic. But they were far from being a majority. 

Naturally, once a translation of this kind is initiated by a profi- 
cient bilingual, it may enter into the general circulation and become part 
and parcel of a new language tradition, and as such be used by anyone, but, 
again, it must have started with a proficient bilingual I And there are other 
examples to support it. 

As a productive construction abu -t Noun where "Noun" can be supplied 
by either Arabic or Hebrew, the form abu miskafayim would have been produced 
by either kind. The extent of the productivity of this formula can be more 
fully appreciated from the fact that young Hebrew speakers with only a frag- 
mentary knowledge of Arabic would sometimes substitute "Noun" with Arabic 
words which may not be used at all by native Arabic speakers in that con- 
struction. . . It is, therefore, quite possible that abu miskafayim was pro- 
duced as an instance of a secondary impact of Arabic which provided Hebrew 



with a formula abu Noun rather than the primary one of straight translation. 




Naturally, such a case has some significance for the general theory of bi- 
lingualism too. 

7.11 An ama zing development is represented in the related form 
avi-arba-eynagim which I heard from some children. The special thing is not 
so much in the fact that abu was translated into its Hebrew equivalent _^avi- 
(vhich is the formal construct state of 'av "father"), but that this formal 
construct-state was used at all, since the children like to use the 
(Aramaicized) form aba for "father- dad," rather than 'av , and then obviate 
its construct -state form by using the periphrastic construction aba sel. . . 
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"father of..." 

I might have been inclined to view the latter case as an inconsequen- 
tial use by some "formally, or classically minded kid" who resorted to this 
use, if I had not noticed the use of aba by the children in the inflected 
form too! But this requires some explanation. 

In Biblical Hebrew, the possessive is expressed almost exclusively by 

V, 

Inflecting the noun, adding the possessive pronominal suffixes according to 

person, gender and number, e.g. sus "horse," susi "my horse," susxa "your 

(masc . singO horse," susex "your (fern, sing.) horse," etc. In post-Biblical 

46 

Hebrew we f:.nd also some use of the preposition sel . in the proper Inflec- 
tion, e.g. ha -sus sell "The horse of mine" parallel to susi, etc. Classicists 
prefer the Biblical method; in informal modern Hebrew it diminished greatly; 
in children's language — it has almost disappeared. 

Why did it disappear in child language! We do not want to invoke here 
the much debated principle of "least effort," but it is clear t ha t it is 
simpler to use a system where the nouns remain in the absolute state and 
only the preposition sel is inflected, than inflecting the nouns themselves, 
which Involves a host of morphological patterns and morphophonemic changes 
(rules), in both the inflection of the nouns with the possessive pronominal 
suf fixes and in the use of the construct state. For this reason, the latter 
is avoided too, through the use of sel as mentioned above. 

This has been the prevailing trend. And all of a sudden we hear not 
only avf arba eynayim (not: aba sel arba eynayim ) , but also 'eved avfxa 

anf ? ! "your father's servant am I?!" (when asked to do some service to some- 
one), involving both a construct-state and an Inflection not ha- 'eved sel aba 
selxa ani? ! "The servant of the father of yours am I?!," or in the curse 
naal avfxa "your father's shoe!" What is the rational? 
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Apparently all of it was influenced by Arabic: 



"Am I your father 1 s 



servant” -is a straight translation from a similar Arabic expression ( xadda:m 

abu:k ana ) which has the same syntactic structure and with the same word 
h 7 

order, and the etymology of two of the components is very close. No wonder 
that avixa is inflected too, like the Arabic Abujjk. 

As for "Your f ather 1 s shoe!" as a curse, this is borrowed from Arabic 
too, through a process of "contamination" and "hybrid creation" and "conceal- 
ment," as it often happens in slang, especially in a bilingual setting. The 
corresponding colloquial Arabic curse is ( yin al , or) 1 in al abuk "[May He] 
curse your (masc. sing.) father" (remember abu - 1 father" ) . As mentioned above, 
Hebrew had no living tradition of cuss words. The adults could perhaps dig 
up some classical curse, or resort to their Russian, Yiddish, etc. The first 
Hebrew speaking children preferred to make extensive use of the rich Arabic 
cursing vocabulary. Many cuss words remained as loan words in Hebrew. Some, 
like the one under consideration, merited also loan translations and other 
linguistic processes, as we shall see in this case. 

f jnsal abu;k was, then, borrowed (alongside other cuss words, games 
terms, etc.), and through assimilation in the Hebrew phonology it sounded 

kQ 

more like in( 1 )al abuk . Soon some "blending" came in, in the form of 
r in( i )al avlxa, i.e. translating the part of "your father" into Hebrew, and 
in the inflected (formal) form avixa (not aba selxa ) ! It is obvious that it 
was done under the influence of the corresponding Arabic form abu:k . This 
also allowed the "proper" use for gender and number too, e.g., T in(<f )al avix 
to feminine singular, etc. In this manner, Arabic contributed to the use of 
the neglected inflection in the noun! 

A subsequent development was In the association of the "Hebraized" 
form inOJal (originally a verb) with the Hebrew noun na( * )al "shoe," and. 
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as a matter or Tact, in a complete interlingual identification, which pro- 
duced strange "curses / 1 like the following (which cannot make sense without 
knowing their Arabic origin): na’al av£xa bezug na'alayim "your f ather 1 s 

shoe for a pair of shoes," and na 1 al avfxa bezug na 'aley imexa "your father T s 
shoe for a pair of shoes of your mother," and the like* This "identifica- 
tion" too should have been initiated by the non-bilingual, who did not know 
the exact meaning of ' in<j al in Arabic . 

Even without going into further detail, we can see how Arabic influ- 
enced not only the domains of play words and cuss words, but also some 
processes in Hebrew morphology, phonology, etc- and how this case may be 
useful for the general study of the processes of language interference in 
child bilingualism* 

One can take it for granted that the children did not know, in most 
of the cases, the exact meaning of the c\ass words they used in the heat of 

the game, following the pattern of their Arab neighbors- They needed some- 

thing "powerful," and the stranger sounding a word in this area is, the 
more magic and pov#r it may have* Therefore such words and expressions are 
not usually translated as a whole. They may be metathesized, blended, sub- 
stituted in part by a similarly sounding morpheme or word in the borrowing 
language, and the like, but not translate it in full. If children understand 

the exact meaning- -then its use in the borrowed form serves as a "cover" 

(euphemism), to some extent; if they don't know the exact meaning--then all 
the magic is in the strange sounds, which one would not like to change . 

Let me mention one instance of profanity which was obviously not 
understood by the children. A most common expression in Arabic is kus emmak , - - 
"Your mother's womb..." This was, of course, transferred by the native 
Arabic -Hebrew bilingual into their Hebrew speech, and was immediately picked 
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U p by the other Hebrew speaking children. That the latter obviously did 
know the meaning of the key word because they extended it to kus abuk "your 
father's womb" as well, on the pattern of the aforementioned expressions 
about the father in'al abuk — ■> n 1 al abuk — » naal avixa (Hebrew), which could 
be extended to the mother too. 

Apparently what such fragmentary bilinguals do is that they try to 
make full use of their limited speech samples by applying their general 
construction rules to that linguistic segment too, and thus come up with 
constructions which are either unacceptable to the native speaker of the 
other language, or that are semantically impossible (like in the last in- 
stance). But we don’t want to explore here the entire domain. 

For students of the development of slang I might add the following 
data: the original form of "your mother's womb" after integration into the 

Hebrew phonology sounded like Kusema (the final consonant dropped and the 
gemination eliminated). This form soon triggered a "contamination" (often 
for concealment) with the Hebrew word kus( s)met "spelt," on the one hand, 
and with kos soda "a glass of soda!" where the Arabi "key word' was asso- 
ciated with the "similar" Hebrew word kos "glass," and a new original, 
rather t han hybrid (veiled), curse came into being: kos s o da "a glass of 

soda ! " 

8. Before moving on to some conclusions let us have a quick look at 
some phonological, derivative and morphological, and syntactic effects on 
Hebrew through the children's bilingualism and their language of games. 

We mentioned before the forms gul and gula which were "hypercorrected 
by the Hebrew children, instead of the Arabic (unique) use with [g], because 
the g has become an identification mark for Arabic in the eyes of the innocent 

Hebrew speaker. They had in active use such words with as gora "pot, a hole 
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in the ground for the game of marbles" and terms in the game like be-gaxes/ 
bli praxes » balora xalangit (for a brand new, beautiful marble), min gog 
(see below), frangi ("European"), abu glide (nickname), and many others. 

The idiom min goz "from the pair" (between the two), produced an 
interesting s ema ntic shift. It was originally used as an announcement on 
the part of a player who was aiming at two adjacent marbles, i.e. that if he 
hits either one or both that it would be o.k. Now, if he missed both, his 
colleagues would usually exclaim lo ba-min ve-l o ba-goz "neither in the min 
nor in the goz , " i.e., he hit neither the one nor the other. Thus, these 
two words min "from" and goz "pair" were taken to be referring individually 
to the marbles involved. 

k9 

In connection with frangi we might mention forms like fasfus "tiny," 

fistuk "peanuts," falafel "falafel, a spicy oriental food with a lot of 

filfil 'pepper,’" falta "slip" and the verb derived from it hitfalet 

"slipped," and many others. The reason for mentioning this group is that 

all of them violate the basic Hebrew phonological rules of the complementary 

distribution of /b g d k p t/, especially of /b k p/ which are generally 

preserved "bo date in formal Hebrew. I will not discuss Here the entire 
50 

rule, but mention only one aspect of it, i.e. that in initial position and 

after a consonant only the plosive allophone may appeal) and in final position, 

following a vowel-only the fricative allophone may be used. In our examples 

all initial and post consonantal positions were occupied by [f] as in Arabic 

rather than by [p] as required by Hebrew phonology . The same applies to 

euphemistic forms which were apparently created by the children through mul- 

51 

tiple contaminations between Arabic, Hebrew, and Yiddish (details else- 
where), e.g. fisfes "to miss, fail," f igse^f-dcses "to miss," fikfe k "to miss" 
and "secondary" and "tertiary" derivations and mock, derivations, such as 
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finl**a.ux "fail, " and the like. 

On the other hand., in forms like xabub "darling (masc.)/ 1 ya xablbi 
"oh my darling (masc.)/' rizdeb , rizdub (see below) , akrab "scorpion" 

( akrav in Hebrew!!), we have the stop allophone instead of the f ricate ! 

What all that means is that penetration of so many violations of the 
basic Hebrew phonological rules do not just "remain in the lexicon." In 
due course they affect the entire phonological system, which in my judgment 
was the case here too, i.e. children will often do the same thing in indige- 
nous Hebrew roots too (as we described in other studies) . 

As for morphology, while the inflection of the noun was practically 
bypassed by the children, as mentioned above (by resorting to the construc- 
tion Noun 4 sel- , etc*), the children were very active in the inflection of 

52 

the verb (of course, with very substantial changes which they introduced) 
as they were in the processes of derivation. 

We will mention here only one aspect—the derivation of verbs from 
borrowed nouns, singling out a few instances which affect the Hebrew root 
system. 

We have just mentioned some effects on Hebrew phonology in forms like 
hitfalet , f isfes , rizdeb , f ikses , which according to strict Hebrew phonology 
should have been hitpalet „ gispes , rizdev , gikses, etc , Some of those exam- 
ples illustrate another point, i.e. derivation of verbs from nouns and 
from quadriliteral roots rather than triliteral. 

We mentioned before that the flexion of the noun was almost com- 
pletely abandoned by the children. This means, among other things, that 
borrowed nouns could remain not bothered by the Hebrew morphological patterns 
and paradigms (flexion), not even by the stress system, except for the suffix- 
ing of the gender and number morphemes. As mentioned above, the borrowed 
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nouns retain the stress on the original syllable and the singular feminine 
and the plural endings are appended without any significant morphophonemic 
changes. Thus, the Hebrew noun became an open category. 

The verb, however, is a dynamic one. It maintains its conjugations 
and its inflected paradigms. It assimilates whatever it absorbs, by means 
of its paradigms. In this way, the verb could not only "Hebraize" foreign 
roots, but also conceal their foreign origin, except that the children 
"spoiled" it to some extent by leaving certain alien phonological features 
(see some examples above) and by their excessive derivation of quadriliteral 
roots from borrowed words. It is true that historical Hebrew had some 
quadriliteral roots before, but it was basically a triliteral system. By 
deriving large numbers of quadriliteral verbs, especially from borrowed 
words, the children contributed significantly to the change in the appear- 
ance of the Hebrew verbal system and the ratio between the triliteral roots 
(which is a typical Semitic feature) and the quadriliteral (and even five- 
radical ) roots. 

We mentioned several examples. We might add timbel "to stupify" from 
-fcpTiTh^l "stupid, a fool" (Arabic tanbal from Turkish tembel), and the most 
popular verb xirben "to mess up, fix, etc." which is derived from xerbon 
"excrement, a mess, a fix, defeat, etc..," which in turn is derived through 
a contamination with the Arabic word xara "excrement." All of those forms, 
like many others, have later moved on to the language of the youth and adults. 

There are scores of other interesting cases, but we will mention 
here only one more type of interference from Arabic which concerns the syntax 
of the verb and verb phrase constructions: following the Arabic, the chil- 

dren will usually say caxak al - "laugh at (lit. laugh on)" instead ol the 
preferred form caxak la . . . (lit. laugh to...), and similar uses. 




Or special interest are, for instance, constructions with the verb 



axal "to eat" which are influenced by Arabic, e.g. axal makot "he ate blows 
(i.e. was hit, spanked)"; axal xerbon "he ate a defeat, failure (got in a 
fix)"; axal xazuk --in the same meaning, xazuk being an Arabic word meaning 
here like xerbon "failure," which was one of the original uses borrowed di- 
rectly from Arabic, then inspired the creation of Hebraized and Hebrew con- 
structionson this pattern. 

8 . Summary 

We have seen how modern Hebrew came into being as a revived 
living language, the sociolinguistic background, the contribution of vari- 
ous factions and factors to its development, and the role of the children 
in it too. 

In that context we studied the processes of the nativization of the 
language by the children, how they created mainly by themselves a new "lan- 
guage of games," how they borrowed terms and expressions from Arabic, and 
how they initiated various processes of Arabic interference in Hebrew, some 
of which spread beyond the confines of the children's language of games, 
into the general language, and affected Hebrew phonology, derivation and 
morphology, syntax and semantics .(Note alec- their contribution to Hebrew slung.) 

From the point of view of bilingualism we have seen again that national 
bilingualism does not necessarily imply individual bilingualism. However, 
given a special sociolinguistic setting (like in the case of a revived lan- 
guage, where children may feel a special deficiency in their special areas 
of language and lore and fun), certain reasons for borrowing may arise, and 
certain patterns of interference evolve . 

Contacts between languages really starts with the contact between 
individuals, which in turn may be multiplied and reinforced by the number 
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of people involved. However., as we have seen in our case, only some effects 
of borrowing and interference are due to the proficient bilinguals (e.g., 
loan translations), whereas other processes and effects (e.g., loan-shifts, 
hybrid creations) are due to the activities of the innocent 11 fragment ary bi- 
linguals . 11 The actual impact of the latter on the borrowing language may 
be greater than that of the former, so that, from a certain point of view, 
there is an inverse correlation between proficiency and interference . 

Children* s bilingualism in an immigrant society has its own features, 
particularly in the case of a revived language. Here they are especially 
free to create in their own way, borrow in their own way, and nativize the 
language in their own way. While transmitting it to the densely succeeding 
new generations of children their innovations and borrowings go into greater 
circulation and sooner or later they may affect the entire linguistic system, 
whether the adults realized it or not, as was in our case. 
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is called by many "The Reviver of Hebrew Speech," but there were 
others who objected to it. See details in A. Bar-Adon, "Processes of Nativi- 
zation in Contemporary Hebrew., " in On the Revival of Modern Hebrew, ed. 

A. Bar Adon (forthcoming), and The Rise and Decline of a Dialect /A Study in 
the Revival of Modern Hebrew), The Hague: Mouton (in press) . Also "S . Y. 
Agnon and the Revival of Modern Hebrew, " in T exas Studies in Literature arid 
Language , 1971/72 (in press). 

2 

Cf. S. Morag, "Planned and Unplanned Developments in Modern Hebrew," 
Lingua , 8 (1959): 248, fn. 1. 

3 C f. E- Haugen, The Norwegian L anguage in America : A Study in Bilin - 

gual Behavior , Philadelphia, 1953* 

k 

Cf . U. Weinreich, Languages in Contact: Findings and Problems , New 
York, 1953; Joshua A. Fishman, "Language Maintenance and Language Shift: The 
American Immigrant Case within a General Theoretical Perspective," 1964 
(mimeo); id*., "Language Maintenance and Language Shift as a Field of Inquiry, 
Linguistics , 9 (1964 ): 32-70; id-., "Domains of Language Choice in Multilin- 
gual Settings," 1964 (mimeo); "Yiddish in America: Socio-Linguistic Descrip- 
tion and Analysis," International Journal of Linguistics , 31 (1965); No. 2, 
Part II, 94 pp.; id., Language Loyalty in the United States , The Hague: 
Mouton, 1966, and other studies. 

^There were numerous other languages used by sub-groups of the Jewish 
component and by small minority groups of the rest of the population, but we 
do not need to deal with them here . 

^Strictly speaking, this term of Sephardim should apply only to Jews 
of Spanish origin, as the name Sepharad suggests. Sepharad is the Hebrew 
name for "Spain," and, indeed, the descendants of the original Spanish Jews 
(who were expelled from Spain in 1492) did mostly speak Ladino, i.e., Judeo- 
Spanish. 

7 

Things have changed again in the 1950 r s, following the forced mass 
emigration of Jews from various Arab countries and their immigration to 
Israel. Yet, the Israeli culture is still predominantly "Ashkenazi," Euro- 
pean. 

8 

°In the Arab sector there were fewer people who acquired Hebrew. 

Cf. fn. 25- 

Q 

■^E.g., W. F. Mackey, Bilingualism as a World Problem , Montreal: 

Harvest House, 1957- 

10 



See fn. 26. 
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in "The Role of Language in Forging a Nation: The Case of Hebrew," 

The Incorporated Linguist , January 1970. 

12 A. N. Poliak, The Jews in Palestine at the End of the War , Merhavia, 
1945, 27-54. ' ‘ 

^ Quote from Rabin, ibid . 

^Interestingly enough, even as late as 1943, 4he struggle against 
Yiddish by Hebrew zealots was still going on. Following an act of violence 
against a Yiddish paper, on June 29, 1945 , a hot debate was conducted by the 
leaders of the Histadrut (The Workers Union) , and one of the leaders of a 
leftist Party (Mr. M. Ya'ari) made a typical statement: "I have the great- 

est love for Yiddish, but I object to it in the Land of Israel." — See Korot , 
Ed. J. Olitzky, Vol. 2 (1971), No. 6 (l8), pp. 16 f f . 

1 ^ Hevley Tarbut ( " Culture Pangs " ) , Jerusalem: Mos sad Bialik, 1946. 

See especially p. 24. 

■^Itis treated in detail in a forthcoming study on the History of 
the Revival of Modern Hebrew . 

^Cf. H. Blanc, "Some Yiddish Influences in Israeli Hebrew," in U. 
Weinxeich (ed.), The Field of Yiddish, II, The Hague: Mouton, 1965 , 185-201. 

■^Cf. Noa m Chomsky, Aspects of the Theory of Syntax , Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.I.T. Press, 1965; id., "The Formal Nature of Language," Appendix A, in 
E. Lenneberg's Biological Foundations of Language , New York: Wiley, 1967, 
397-442, and in other publications (listed in A. Bar-Adon, below). Also, 

J. J. Katz, The Philosophy of Language, New York: Harper & Row, 1966 (esp. 
pp. 240-283); David McNeill, "Developmental Psycholinguistics," in Smith and 
Miller (eds.), The Genesis of Language , Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1966 . 
More details and further bibliography in A. Bar-Adon, "Primary Syntactic 
Structures in Hebrew Child Language," In A. Bar-Adon and W. F. Leopold (eds.). 
Child Language : A Book of Readings , Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1971, PP- 435-72. 

19 

See details in A. Bar-Adon, The Rise and Decline of a Dialect : A 
Study in the Revival of Modern Hebrew , Mouton (in press ) . 

20 

Among them most of the recent or current leaders of the State of 
Israel; e.g., the former Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, the late President 
Yitzhak Ben-Zvi, the present President S. Z. Shazar, and many others. 

21 

See details in my Children 1 s Hebrew in Israel , 2 vols., Jerusalem, 
1959 (in Hebrew, with English summary), and "Analogy and Analogic Change as 
Reflected in Contemporary Hebrew, " in Proceedings of the Ninth International 
Congress of Linguists , ed. H. Lunt, The Hague: Mouton, 1964 : 75^-63 . 

22 

For details on nativization see my "Processes cf Nativization in Con- 
temporary Hebrew . " 
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2 ^Examples a nd details are included in "Processes of Nativization. . . , " 
nnri "Analogy and Analogic Change . . . , " mentioned above . 

^ x might add for the sociology student that it was normalized by the 
subsequent generations of native parents . 

2 5we mentioned in footnote 8 that there were more Hebrew-Arabic bilin- 
guals than Arabic -Hebrew bilinguals. In other words, Arabs made a lesser 
effort in acquiring Hebrew (and this is not the place to analyze this socio- 
linguistic phenomenon), but there definitely were some who did it, e.g. the 
children of the Arab village of Ja'uni in Upper-Galilee which was adjacent 
to the Hebrew village of Rosh-Pinnah. Those children even learned it for- 
mally for some time at school from a Jewish teacher, in addition to playing 
with their Hebrew neighbors. 

As Ben-Yehuda himself stated in the Introduction volume to his 
Thesaurus (p. 10), he made a special effort to liken the Hebrew roots to 
those of Arabic. For details cf. I. Avineri, Kibbushey Ha'ivrit badorenu , 
Marhavia, 1946; M. Piamenta, "The Influence of Arabic on Ben-Yehuda 's inno- 
vations," Leshonenu La'am , 12 (1961): 150-58 (both in Hebrew) . 

2 'It should be noted that many Yiddish-speaking children of the veteran 
population (the "Old Yishuv" ) of the Holy Cities in Palestine knew Arabic. 

In effect, many Jews in the Old City of Jerusalem, in Zefat, and Tiberias, 
and perhaps elsewhere, were pretty fluent in all the three major vernaculars, 
i.e« Arabic, Ladino, and Hiddish. Then Hebrew was added to them, until it 
captured the hegemony. 

2 ®Cf . U. Weinreich, Languages in Contact , New York, 1953 > P> ^71. 

2 ^"The Analysis of Linguistic Borrowing," Language , 26 (1950), p. 210f . 
in revised form in The Norwegian Language in America, 1953* Vol . 2, 383f . ; cf . 
Bilingualism in the Americas , 1956, p. 14 and subsequent studies. (Cf. his 
quotation from Hermann Paul's Prinzipien , 1886 , Chapter 22.) 

■^In the 1940' s there was a special flourishing of a Hebrew style 
flavored with an excessive display of Arabic words and Arabicized structures, 
used especially by the young men of the "Palmakh, " the underground commando. 
But we cannot elaborate here on this beyond stating that it was essentially , 
in my opinion, an extension of the special Hebrew of game and fun of the 
children, as described before. 

^ 1 /ballO:r£y / is probably connected with classical Arabic /billawr/ 
"beryl, " and the /l/ is therefore the original sound, rather than /n/, in 
/bann\rira/( see be loir ) . 

-^But this coincides with a host of forms in the Hebrew "language of 
game" which were made penultimate oy the children, e.g., /klafim/ cards' 
(used by adults) vs. /klafim/ "cards" used by children; /prasim/ "prizes" — 
/prasim/ "pictures, and s imila r little 'prizes,' found in chocolate boxes, 
etc . " 
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33 

It seems, that the form with /l/, not /n/, seems to he the basic one ('< 

On the Arabic Elements in Spoken Israeli Hebrew," Leshonenu La'am, 

6 (1954/55): (Ho. 1): 6-l4, (No. 2): 27-32, (No. 4): 20-26. In Hebrew. — ' 

^0P. cit . , No. 2 - 5 , pp. 28 - 29 . 

36 v ^ 

Arabic gahannam may be derived from Hebrew geyhinnom "the Valley of 

Hinnom, Hell," but the lay speakers are, of course, not aware of such a pos- 
sible etymology. 

37 ^ 

And indeed we heard laganna too. Cf. A. Bar-Adon, "Studies in the 
Lexicon of the Israeli Children," Leshonenu La 1 am , 18 ( 1966 - 67 ), No. 2, esp. 
p . 64 . In Hebrew . 

38 

In Atidot, A Quarterly for Youth, Summer 1956 and Fall 1957, PP* 5“10. 

39 

^The Hebrew text is not vocalized, and the same symbol /w/ stands 
for both [u] and [o]. Hence , one may read it either [bandura] or [bandora] . 

40 

Most importantly, similar evidence is found also in the aforemen- 
tioned study by Haim Blanc, who Is a great authority on Arabic dialects. He 
emphasizes that in all the Arabic dialects known to him, the actualization is 
[g], not [j]. See Leshonenu L f am , 6 (1954/55), No. 2-3, pp. 27-28. 

the way, an etymological survey leads me to the assumption that 
this Arabic word was influenced by Turkish.... 

42 

A borrowed word in its plural form may De conceived as a singular 
In the recipient language. When it has to be pluralized in the latter, its 
original plural marker will be disregarded, and a new plural marker will be 
superimposed on it; e.g., " Eskimos " in Hebrew are esklmosim , where the Hebrew 
plural marker -im was appended to eskimos . 

43 

I.e., disregard for the original gender; cf . the use of " abu -" below. 

44 

Cf e Weinreich, 1953; Haugen ( 1950 ); (1953); (1956), which were men- 
tioned above, and in his new concise essay on "Bilingualism, Language Contact, 
and Immigrant Languages in the United States: A Research Report, 1956-1970 

(mimeo 1970-71), to appear in Current Trends in Linguistics , ed. T. A. Sebeok, 
Vol. 10, The Hague: Mouton. We could mention also Vildomec, and others., but 
it is not our intention here to give a full bibliography. 
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As Haugen calls it . See Haugen 1956, etc , 



■^Originally a relativization marker. Cf . Y. Hayon, "Relativization 
in Hebrew: A Transformational Approach," an unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. 

The University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 1969* A Bar-Adon, "Primary Syntactic 
Structures in Hebrew Child Language," in A. Bar-Adon and W. F- Leopold, Child 
Language : A Book of Readings, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1971* 433-72, esp. p7 456 

f. See bibl. in f.n. 57 there. 
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There is a similar expression in Yiddish too., but in different word 
order, which add support to the original derivation from Arabic. Yiddish 
perhaps provided reinforcement. 

48 

In my opinion, it started here too with the proficient bilinguals, 
although the etymology of abuk could easily be found by any Hebrew speaker. 

I think that the form *1(9^1 avixa was also used nore by oriental Jewish children, 
like in the case of abu miskafayim* 



49 



Originally meaning TT a flea; a wart, 



It is often used with the 



aforementioned Hebrew diminutive -on, i.e. fasfuson, and even with one or 
more of the diminutive and endearment morphemes borrowed from Yiddish, e.g., 
fasfusoncik . . . 

50 

Which I do to some extent In The R ise and Decline of a Dialect . 

51 

Naturally, the Interference of Yiddish is also part of that child 
bilingualism, but we are now concerned mainly with the Arabic effects. 
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See details In our Childrens Hebrew . . . and "Analogy ..." 
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AFTER CHILDHOOD, THEN WHAT? 

AN OVERVIEW OF ETHNIC LANGUAGE RETENTION' (ELRET) 

PROGRAMS IN THE UNITED STATES 

The recent development of bilingual education programs for those 
groups whose native language is other than English has lent a new interet,. 
to the concept of ethnic language retention. The question has been 
raised whether bilingual education (i.e., education through the medium 
of English together with some other language) is primarily a transi- 
tional device to help out children of our ethnic minorities until they 
become fluent in English, or whether one aim is the retention of the 
vernacular even after (and in a sense independent from) the acquisition 
of fluency in English. 

If the Bilingual Education Act is intended to conserve our 
language resources, then measures for the retention of the vernacular, 
or ethnic language, should be built into our bilingual programs. And 
measures should be taken net only within schools where formal bilingual 
programs are in progress, but in all schools having ethnic speakers, and 
particularly in those schools where foreign languages are offered which 
are actually the ethnic languages of a number of the students. Thus time 
will not be wasted in teaching students things which they already know, 
and the ethnic speakers will make a very real contribution by making the 
language come alive for monolingual students interested in acquiring it. 

For much of our foreign language teaching is ethnic oriented.. 

It is not by accident that Spanish has been widely taught in the 
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Southwest, that French is popular in New England and Louisiana, or that 
Portuguese is taught in New Bedford, Massachusetts. Efforts directed 
towards ethnic language retention are certainly not new in the United 
States (most of our immigrant groups have formed organizations for this 
purpose), nor for that matter is bilingual education. German-Eng lish 
bilingual schools, both public and private, flourished during the nine- 
teenth century and up until the First World War. Spanish and French were 
also used in bilingual schools in New Mexico and Louisiana respectively. 
Yet during the period after the First World War public school bilingual 

education ceased completely and the idea of any effort towards public 

school assistance in programs designed to enhance ethnic language reten- 
tion was so completely absent from the national scene that Brault could 
claim in 1962 that his "Bowdoin Institutes” (the first of which took 

place in 1961) sponsored by the National Defense Education Act in order 

to train teachers and prepare materials for teaching French to ethnic 
Speakers, ’Marked the first time in history that an ethnic group was 
accorded federal support in its struggle to preserve its linguistic 
heritage ."l The rebirth of bilingual education in our time seems to 
have taken place in 1963 at the Coral Way School in Miami in response 
to the needs of Cuban refugees of that area, though the program has been 
so successful that monolingual speakers of English have been included and 
have benefitted from it. Foreign language instruction in the United 
States has, however, for the most part, ignored the needs of the ethnic 
speaker, and with the exception of a few materials to be mentioned later 



Gerald J. , Brault, "The Special NDEA Institute at Bowdoin 
College for French Teachers of Canadian Descent,” PMLA, LXXVII 
(September, 1962), p. 1. 
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on, there is nothing commercially available for teaching ethnic 
languages, and there is no organized effort or formalized structure 
within which the teaching of ethnic languages can be planned and 
discussed. 

Considering the fact that in the United States there may be 

2 

©early 20,000,000 people with some knowledge of an ethnic language, 
this seems incredible, particularly since our federal government evi- 
denced its belief that people with a knowledge of a foreign language 
constitute a valuable resource by making foreign language study eligible 
for support under NDEA . In regard to these NDEA projects, A. Bruce 
Gaarder of the United States Office of Education has stated that "The 
Federal Government encourages a multi— mi llion dollar expenditure annually 
for language development (in both the ’common 1 and ’neglected’ languages) 
but no part, of the effort is directed specifically to the further de- 
velopment of those same languages in the more than one in ten Americans 

o 

who already have a measure of native competence in them,” (Brault’s 
’’Bowdoin Institutes” constituting a unique exception). It Is true that 
Gaarder made this statement before the passage of the Bilingual Education 
Act and some bilingual programs have attempted to remedy this anomaly. 
However, more recent studies by Gaarder have been highly critical of 
many bilingual programs precisely because of inadequate attention given 

2 Fishman’s estimate Is that in 1960 approximately nineteen 
million people in the United States possessed a non-English mother 
tongue. See Joshua A. Fishman, ’’The Status and Prospects of 
Bilingualism in the United States,” The Modern Language Journal , XLIX 
(March, 1965), p. 143. 

o 

A. Bruce Gaaraer, ’’Teaching the Bilingual Child: Research, 

Development, and Policy,” The Jern La nguage Journal , XLIX (March, 
1965),. p. 166. 
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